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ABSTBACT 

This Early Education Project consisted of a hoae and 
school approach to early intervention with aoderately to severely 
handicapped children, a hoae based parent training prograa 
incorporating an infant teaching/learning intervention systea was 
coabined with a school based classrooa project fcr toddlers to 
provide instruction in early childhood skills and knovledge. The 
proaraa eaployed a developaental task analyzed curriculua with a 
criterion referenced assessaent aethod to deteraine a child's 
coapetenoies and skills and to identify "the goals of the intervention 
in behavioral teras. A systeaatic data collection foraat to evaluate 
each child's progress in four aaior areas (language skills, aotor 
skills, cognitive skills, and self-help skills) was eaployed either 
at hoae or in the school. The noraative data indicated that 
children's rate of achieving developaental nilestcnes was 
significantly accelerated in aental deveXopaent and language 
davelopaent for the school prograa and in aental developaent for the 
hoae prograa. The behavioral data deaonstrated that aoderately to 
severely handicapped children could attain profound and rapid 
increases in knowledge and skills when they were directly taught such 
skills and knowledge. (Author/KP) 
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ABSTRACT 

The Early Education Project consisted of a home and school 
approach to early intervention with moderate to severely handicapped 
children. A home-based parent training program incorporating infant 
teaching/learning intervention systems was combined with a school- 
based classroom project for toddlers and preschoolers to provide 
instruction In early childhood skills and knowledge. Tl>e' twogram 
employed a developmental task analyzed curriculum witK a criterion- 
referenced assessment method to determine a child's competencies 
and skills and to Identify the goals of the intervention in 
behavioral terms. The children participating exhibited moderate 
to severe developmental handicaps; four major areas of teaching/ 
learning included language skills and concepts, motor skills, cogni- 
tive skills and concepts, and self-help skills. 

Following Che criterion-referenced assessment, the test-teach 
methods of direct and incidental instruction were implemented to 
provide an instructional format for teaching, maintaining, and 
elaborating new knowledge and skills. Parents in the home program 
and teachers in the school program employed these methods to teach 
and maintain the new skills and knowledge. A standard program 
construction format and implementation procedure ensured consistent 
and continuous instruction by both parents and teachers. Each 
child's progress was monitored through the use of a standard data 
collection format allowing for behavioral analysis of the effects 
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of Intervention. The parent training model employed In the home 
program provided for the gradual introduction of the parent to 
concepts and skills of using antecedent and consequent control for 
the children's learning as well as data collection, assessment, 
and program writing. In the home program and the toddler and pre- 
school classrooms direct and Incidental instruction was provided 
in the areas of language, self-help skills, cognitive skills, and 
motor development. 

The results of the project provided essential data with respect 
to two very important dimensions of early intervention. First, 
the normative data indicated that children's rate of achieving 
developmental milestones was significantly accelerated in mental 
development and language development for the school program and in 
the area of mental development for the home program. Secondly, the 
behavioral data demonstrated the profound and rapid increases in 
knowledge and skill attained by the moderately/severely handicapped 
children when they were directly taught these skills and knowledge. 
Thp use of a data-based system of instruction ensured the capacity 
to individually tailor and modify programs to suit individual 
children's needs. Several experimental investigations during the 
project demonstrated the specific eflects of the intervention 
procedures facilitating the children's acquisition of new skills. 
The use of parents as the primary teachers in the home-based early 
intervention program and the extensive gains made by the infants 
as a result of this intervention strongly supported the use of a 
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home-based aspect of the project for children as soon as the 
handicapping condition was identified. Indeed, the behavioral 
data provided examples of instances in which children in the home 
program were being taught the same skills and concepts as those 
being taught to children in the school-based program. Thus, 
earlier intervention resulted in the acquisition of these skills 
at an earlier age by the children involved. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In recent years, many investigators have initiated programs 
in the early infant and preschool years with handicapped perrons, 
attempting to attenuate or eliminate the extensive retardation 
which^has occurred with moderately to severely handicapping condi- 
tions (Brlcker and Bricker, 1976; Fredericks et al, 1976; Guess, 
Sailor, and Baer, 1976; Hayden and Harlng, 1976). The present 
research and development project, the Early Education Project, was 
an attempt to extend the material found in this early intervention 
literature and to systematize the approach to early intervention 
programing with handicapped children and their families. Thus, 
there was a developmental component in this study, involving the 
establishment of methods and techniques of early intervention with 
families and preschool age children. The literature in this field 
is limited with respect to systematic methods and programs one can 
implement. That is. although there are general descriptions of 
approaches taken to early intervention, as well as very specific 
programs working on one of two behaviors, there is not a grea|. deal 
of literature about general systeir^ that are applicable to teach a 
broad variety of skills and knowledge to preschool children, nor are 
there general models of parent training available to enable the 
parents of very young infants and toddlers to teach their children 
these very important developmental concepts and skills. Thus, the 
project's major emphasis was the development of a systematic and 
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effective approach to early intervention with the moderately to 
severely handicapped child. 

In the process of developing these methods and techniques, it 
was felt essential to provide at least partial validation and 
evaluation of these approaches. Thus a major component of the , 
project involved a number of research characteristics, namely., 
evaluation of children's normal growth over the course of involve- 
ment In the project, as well as specific behavioral analysis of 
the effects of the intervention process on the child's develop- 
ment. Thus, a second major objective was investigating the 
iopa'ct of the 'intervention process on the family and the child's 
development within the family. 

The third an^ perhaps most fundamental aspect of the project 
involved the development of a service for early intervention with 
families in the community which would enable the moderately to 
severely handicapped child to reside more adequately within the 
context of their family and their community. The report will 
provide details about this service to forty-five families in the 
Edmonton area who participated in the project. In the long run. 
it will be the adequacy of this model's use with families in 
assisting the maintenance - of the moderately to severely handicapped 
child at home which will be the most significant development from 
our work. 
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The Nature of Early Intervention 

In reviewing the above mentlone'^ literature on early inter- 
vention with the handicapped, Berkaon and Landesman-Dvyer (1977) 
have indicated that the major emphasis in developing programs for 
the* moderately to severely handicapped has been an applied behavior 
analysis approach to this field in the last fifteen years. The 
use of this behavioral model seems to have been successful because 
of the reliance upon empirical (experimental) evaluation of treat- 
ment procedures and methodologies. In utilizing an early Inter-^ 
vention orientation of an applied behavior analysis approach. 
Bijou (1975) has suggested the following five steps as being 
characteristic : 

(1) Specifying the goals of teaching and learning in 
observable terms; 

(2) Beginning teaching at the child's level of competence; 

(3) Arranging the teaching situation to facilitate learning 
(instiKictional procedures, materials, setting factors 
and contingencies) ; 

(A) Monitoring learning progress and making changes to 

advance learning; 
(5) Following practices that generalise, elabp^ate, and 
maintain t^ behaviors acquired. ) 
In order to achieve these five bas4.c steps for early Intervention, 
the Early Education Project developed several approaches and 
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techniques^ in part stemming from previous research^ and In part 
steimning from developments the project staff carried out them- 
selves. 

The goals of teaching and learning were specified in observ- 
able terms through the use of a behaviorally-based developmental 
curriculum specifying the objectives for teaching from birth to 
approximately five to 'Six years of age. This curriculum then 
served as the basis for a criterion-referenced assessment pro-* 
cedure which was employed to determine the child's initial level 
of competence in behavioral terms. The behavior modification 
methodologies were employed as well as a standard program con- 
struction and implementation procedure in order to arrange a 
consistent teaching situation to facilitate learning. A system-- 
atic data collection format to monitor behaviors being taught was 
employed to evaluate the child's learning progress throughout 
teaching, either at home or in the school, and changes were made 
to programs in order to advance the child's learning to mastery 
of the skills being taught or the knowledge being learned. The 
development of an Incidental teaching framework provided assis- 
tance to maintain and generalize new behaviors or skills acquired 
in order to elaborate and maintain the knowledge and skills 
children were being taught. 

Thus, the problems that were examined as a part of this 
project include the development and use of the criterion-referenced 
assessment device and the developmental curriculum, the development 
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and evaluatior of the direct teaching model associated with the 
prograoi impleffi«ntation, the use of standard data collection 
methods for both parents at home and teachers in school, in order 
to ensure consistency across Instructional situations and instruc- 
tional staff. These methods and approaches were then evaluated 
through measures of the children's developmental progress on 
standardized assessment devices, as well as in terms of their 
acquisition of new skills and knowledge through behavioral and 
performance assessments. These data served as the source of 
information for subsequent evaluation of program effectiveness 
'and more generally, of the effects of the early intervention 
process itself. One limitation of this methodology was the lack 
of a control group with which the children Involved in this 
project's progress could be compared; thus, in most instances, 
the children served as their own control comparisons as these 
between group comparisons were not viable within the context of 
the present evaluation. 

THE SCOPE OF THE EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
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m order to establish the Early Education Project as 
early intervention program, several phases of development were 
required. First of all, a staff training program was initiated, 
covering areas of behavior modification in teaching, particular 
testing and teaching models employed in the project, and program 
writing and development skills. This staff training program is 
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the subject of further study and deveXoimient at this time as It 
has not yet attained final status. However, it was necessary to 
develop this approach in order to ensure consistoit staff training 
and consistaat skill attainment by the staff members for implex- 
mentation of the project. 

Subsequent to the development of the staff training programs, 
a parent training program was developed, both for the home and 
the school aspects of the project. This will be more specifically 
explained in the results segment of the report, but did include 
a training program in school for the parents of children at school, 
as well as an ongoing parent training program in the home project 
to assist the parents in developing and maintaining skills in 
teaching their children. 

Teaching programs were developed stensning from endeavours 
carried on by others in this field (e,g. Fredericks et al, 1976) 
with the initial starting point of a developmental curriculum of ^ 
behaviorally described objectives for learning. 

The Children in the Early Education Project 

During the course of the eighteen months the Early education 
Proj.ect was in operation, over forty-five children, between birth 
and five and one-half years of age were identified to participate 
in the program. Two aspects of service delivery were decided 
upon when the project was initiated. Ctiildren from the ages of 
birth to approximately two years of age were to be involved in 
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a home-based parent training program in which home teachers 
served as resource persons to parents teaching their children and 
assisting them in developing in one of the four areas of the 
developmental curriculum. For children from approximately two 
years of age until six, a school-based program was established 
at the Mayfield Public School, a school of the Edmonton Public 
School System, in which two classrooms were renovated and modified 
to serve as early education classrooms for 'toddler and preschool 
age children. 

In the home program, specifically, twenty-six children 
between the ages of birth and three and one-half years were 
involved with varying degrees of service. Typically, however, 
data will be presented from twenty-two children's progress over 
the course of the project, because four children moved from the 
home program to the school program. Thus, information about 
their growth and development and learning will be presentea under 
the school program for the most part. 

The intervention method chosen for children between two and 
six years of age was a school-based early education classroom. 
Children attended classroom four or five half days a week at a 
public school located in Edmonton, Alberta. This program was 
offered to children between the ages of twenty months and six 
years, as it was felt that children younger than twenty months 
would not benefit from travel to a centralized facility as much 
as they would from parent training at home. Thus, three classes 
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of children attended this school during the morning and afternoon 

each day, being brought there by cab or handi-bus* 

R esults 

The behavioral data from the home program provider three rather 
salient and crucial findings regarding the Early Education Project 
specifically and early intervention generally. First, very young 
moderate/severely handicapped children can definitely be taught 
skills/concepts very early in their lives successfully by their 
parents. These parent-teachers can manage teaching programs and 
monitor their child's progress quite effectively. Secondly , the 
learning process the child experiences when the direct teaching model 
is employed results in very rapid learning with very few errors in 
most Instances, as the child masters new concepts and skills. This 
finding affirms the value and utility of the Test^-Teach Method 
developed by the staff of the project as an effective and very 
positive approach to teaching. Punishment procedures were unnecessary 
as a method when these direct teaching procedures were systematically 
applied to assist the children's development. Thirdly , the children 
exhibited very high levels of retention when assessed following 
mastery of a program demonstrating the intact and functional piemory 
skills they possess. Coupled with this finding, the parent's view of 
the application of these skills and knowledge to the child's natural 
environment greatly enhances the ecological validity and significance 
of this process. 

The behavioral data in the classroom aspect of the Early 
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Education Project provides veiy significant Infonaation regarding 
the children's capabilities and the early intervention model's 
effectiveness. In the language Instruction area, extensive gains 
were made with respect to Initial verbal imitation training, 
early referential functions of language skills, self- initiated 
controlling aspects of language with others, and in some children' 
cases, extended functions including action referents and p/onoun 
descriptions. Logical use of affirmative/negation indices were 
also acquired by seven children. Thus, extensive aspects of 
functional- language were acquirt'd by the children during the 
course of the project. In addition sfivcral areas of both compre- 
hension and expression of language were expanded with .he inci- 
dental teaching procedures. 

In the area of cognitive development, the children for the 
most part moved through, the operations and operationr. with 
distractors programs enhancing their receptive language conmunica- 
tion with adults and expanding their environmental exploratory 
skills. Thev learned several levels v^f self-identification and 
awareneHK and other-awareness through the body parts identifica- 
tion program. Stacking and pu^.zles programs resulted in more 
extensive participation in environmental activities as did the 
lacing programs. Through the writing and classification programs, 
the children were acquiring school-related basic skills. In the 
self-help areas, many -JreHHing skills were mastered by the chil- 
dren as well as <omponents of the personal hygiene skills 
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(washing and drying)^ tollettlng programs, and eating skills ^ 
progranm. Thus, In ''all children *s cases, progress was made in 
terms of many new skills and concepts being acquired; in addition, 
skills for surviving in the public schools were gradually being 
acquired. Five students from the preschool classroom transferred 
to special programs in the public school system at the termination 
of the project* 

TTie results provided two other major points. Firsts many 
programs required relatively few days to criterion and trials to 
criterion indicating the tremendous learning capacity the children 
have even with moderate to severe handicaps. In addition, the 
children maintained these skills and knowledge over several weeks 
of follow-up supporting the notion that their memory processes 
were indeed effective. Secondly, very few errors occurred during 
the teaching programs in many cases due to the use of the exten- 
sive prompting and guidance procedures; this level of correct 
performance was maintained in several teaching areas even when 
the children were learning discriminative responses. Thus, it is 
clearly unnecessary to use negative or avers ive procedures to 
obtain rather rapid learning of new skills and knowledge with 
children having moderate to severe handicaps. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

In recent years, many investigators have initiated programs 
In the early infant and preschool years with handicapped persons 
attempting to attenuate or eliminate the extensive retardation * 
which has occurred with moderately to severely handicapping 
conditions (Bricker and Bricker. 1976; Fredericks et al. 1976; 
Guess. Sailor, and Baer. 1976; Hayden and Haring, 1976). The 
present research and development project, the Early Education 
Project, was an attempt extend the material found in this 
early intervention literature and to systematize the approach to 
early intervention programing with handicapped children and theit 
families. Tlius. there was a developmental component in this 
study, involving the establishment of methods and techniques of 
early intervention with families and preschool age children. 
The literature in this field is limited with respect to systemati 
methods and programs one can implement. That is, although tnere 
are general descriptions of approaches taken to early inter- 
vention, as well as very specific programs working on one or 
two behaviors, there Is not a great deal of literature about 
general systems that are applicable to teach a broad variety of 
skills and knowledge to preschool children, nor are there general 
models of parent training available to enable the parents of 
very young Infants and toddlers to teach their children these 
very important developmental concepts and skills. Thus, the 
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project's major emphasis was Che development of a systematic 
and effective app-oach to early Intervention with the moderately 
to severely handicapped child. 

In the process of developing these methods and techniques* 
it was felt essential to provide at least partial validation 
and evaluation of these approaches. Thus a major component of 
the project involved a number of research characteristics, namely, 
evaluation of children's normal growth over the course of Involve-- 
roent in the project, as well as specific behavioral analysis of 
the effects of the intervention process on the child's develop- 
ment* A second major objective was investigating the 
impact of the intervention process on the family and the child's 
development within the family. 

The third and perhaps most fundamental aspect of the project 
involved the development of a service for early intervention 
with families in the community which would enable the moderately 
to severely handicapped child to reside more adequately within 
the context of their family and their community. The report will 
provide details about this service to forty-five families in 
the Edmonton area who participated in the project. In the long 
run, it will be the adequacy of this model's use with families 
in assisting the maintenance of the moderately to severely 
handicapped child at home which will be the most significant 
development from our work. 
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The Nature of Early Intervention 

In reviewing the above mentioned literature on early 
intervention with the handicapped, Berkson and Landesman-Dwyer 
(1977) have indicated that the laajor emphasis in developing 
programs for the moderately to severely handicapped has been 
an applied behavior analysis approach to this field in the last 
fifteen years. The use of this behavioral model seems to have 
been successful because of the reliance upon empirical (experi- 
mental) evaluation of treatment procedures and methodologies. 
In utilizing an early intervention orientation of an applied 
behavior analysis approach, Bijou (1975) has suggested the 
following five steps as being characteristic: 

(1) Specifying the goals of teaching and learning in 
observable terms; 

(2) Beginning teaching at the child's level of competence; 

(3) Arranging the teaching situation to facilitate 
learning (instructional procedures, materials, setting 
factors and contingencies); 

(4) Monitoring learning progress and making changes to 
advance learning; 

(5) Following practices that generalize, elaborate, and 
maintain the behaviors acquired. 

In order to achieve these five basic steps for early intervention, 
the Early Education Project developed several epproaches and 
techniques, in part stemming from previous research, and in 

•5,; 



I»rc steiaming from develofimeots the project staff carried out 
themselves. 

The goals of teaching and learning were specified in obser- 
vably terms through the use of a beiiaviorally-based developmental 
curriculum specifying tte objectives for teaching from birth to 
approximately five to six years of age. This curriculum then 
served as the basis for a criterion-referenced assessment pro- 
cedure which was employed to determine t.?. child's initial level 
of competence in behavioral terms. The behavior modification 
methodologies were employed as well as a standard program con- 
struction and implementation procedure in order to arrange a 
consistent teaching situation to facilitate learning. A sys- 
tematic data collection format to monitor behaviors being taught 
was employed to evaluate the child's learning progress throughout 
teaching, either at home or in the school, and changes were made 
to programs in order to advance the child's learning to mastery 
of the skills being taught or the knowledge being learned. The 
development of an Incidental teaching frainework provided assis- 
tance to maintain and generalize new behaviors or skills 
acquired in order to elaborate and maintain the knowledge and 
skills children were being taught. The following discussions 
will elaborate the use of these methods and approaches in the 
Early Education Project and the detailed materials will be 
presented in appendices attached to this final report. 
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Thus, Che problems that were examined as a part of this 
project include the development and use of the criterion-refer- 
enced assessment device and the developmental curriculum, the 
development and evaluation of the direct teaching model associated 
with the program implementation, the use of standard data 
collection methods for both parents at home and teachers in 
school, in order to ensure consistency across instructional 
situations and instructional staff. These methods anu approaches 
were then evaluated through measures rf the children's develop- 
mental progress on standardized assessment devices, as well as 
in terms of their acc^uisition of new skills and knowledge through 
behavioral and performance assessments. These data served as 
the source of information for subsequent evaluation of program 
effectiveness and more generally, of the effects of the early 
intervention process itself. One limitation of this methodology 
was the lack of a control group with which the children involved 
in this project's progress could be compared; thus, in most 
instances, the children served as their own control comparisons 
as these between group comparisons were not viable within 
the context of the present evaluation. 

THE SCOPE OF THE EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 

In order to establish the Early Education Project as an 
early intervention program, several phases of development were 
required. First of all. a staff training program was initiated, 
covering areas of behavior modification in teaching, particular 
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testing and teaching models ea^loyad in the proiecC, and program 
writing and development skills. This staff training program is 
the subject of further study and development at this tlis^ as it 
has not yet attained final status. However, it was necessary to 
develop this approach in order to ensure consistent staff training 
and consistent skill attainment by the staff members for imple- 
mentation of the project. 

Subsequent to the development of the staff training programs, 
a parent training program was developed, both for the home and 
the school aspects of the project. This will be more specifically 
explained in the results segment of the report, but did include 
a training program in school for the parents of children at 
school, as well as an ongoing parent training program in the 
home project to assist the parents in developing and maintaining 
skills in teaching their children. 

Teaching programs were developed stemming from endeavours 
carried on by others in this field (e.g. Fredericks et al, 19/6) 
with the initial starting point of a developmental curriculum 
of behavlorally described objectives for learning. 

Developmental Curriculum 

The developmental curriculum which served as the basis for 
specifying the goals of teaching is a sequence of behaviors in 
five areas of development: language, motor, cognition, self- 
help, and socialization skills ($ee Table 1) • The content of 
the curriculum originated initially from the Portage Guide 



TABLE 1 



FIVE AREAS OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM 



Cognition: 



ability to remember, see, or hear likeness 
and difference, and to determine relationships 
between ideas and things. 



Self-help: 



behaviors enabling "child to care for himself In 
areas of eating, dressing, Lichinq, and toileting. 



Motor: 



concerned v/ith coordinated nwvnments of large and 
small muscles. 



Language: 



ability to receive and understand information, 
showing meaning through speech and gestures. 



Social ization: 



concerned with appropriate interpersonal behaviors 
with adults and peers. 
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(Shearer et al, 1972); however, considerable modifications to 
this original framework have been ntade by adopting materials 
from other curricula especially in the areas of rootojr de\relop- 
ment, language, self-help and cognition; in addition a different 
sequencing procedure was employed. Each developmental area 
consists of a sequence of strands or clusters of behaviors which 
represent a progression from simple to complex behaviors leading 
to a terminal behavioral objective (see Table 2 for examples 
from early motor development). The curriculum modified from 
the Portage Guide (Shearer et al, 1972) attempts to represent 
functional behavioral goals, skills, and knowledge in each area 
of I'evelopment such that once acquired these skills and knowledge 
wil,l aid in more typical developmental progress for the delayed 

ch^ld. Appendix A presents the objectives for the four major 

/ 

teaching areas from the project. 

/ These objectives in the developmental curriculum thus 

/ 

Served as a means of identifying the sequence of instructional 

i 

/objectives for determining whether to initiate programing with 

/ 

the children in the project. Their parents or the teachers in 

I 

I 

I the school program were able to thus see the direction of 

I teaching at' any one point in time in terms of overall objectives 

of the teaching, as well as specific short term objectives of 

a particular instructional program. 

The Children in the Early Education Project 

During the course of the eighteen months the Early Education 
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STRANDS OF TERMINAL OBJECTIVES AND SUB-SKILLS 
FOR EARLY MOTOR "DEVELOPMENT* 



1. Controlled Eye Movements 





1 


2 


3 












A. Looks at object in hands (P15A) 










(1) eye movements on back (P5) 




( 




(2) looks and holds (P7A) 




T 

1 






(3) looks at hands (P14) 



2. Head Control Prone 





. 2 














i 




1 





A. Holds head and chest up 15 seconds prone on elbows 
(1) holds head up 5 seconds (P6) 



1 

1 




[ — r- 

i 
! 








! 











B. Lifts head - prone on elbows 

(1) raises head within 10 seconds (P2) 

Tnl?^^ ^^^^ within 5 seconds prone on elbows 





"' 1 ' — ~- 


; ♦ 












d 







C. Turns head and reaches for toy prone on elbows 

(1) head turning (P3) 

(2) raises head (Pj^) 



*See Appendix A for complete list of objectives 
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Project was in operatlott, over forty-five cbildrea, between birth 
and^five and one-half years of age were Identified to participate 
In the progras. Two aspects of service delivery were decided 
upon when the project was Initiated. Children from the ages of 
birth to approximately two years of age were to be Involved in 
a home-based parent training program in which home teachers served 
as resource persons to parents teaching their children and 
assisting th&m in developing in one of the four^areas of the . 
developmental curriculum. For children from approximately two 
years of age until six, a school-based program was established 
at the Mayfleld Public School, a school of the Edmonton Public 
School System, in which two classroaas were renovated and modi- 
fled to serve as early education classrooms for toddler and pre- 
school age children. 

In the home program, specifically, twenty-six children 
between the ages of birth and three and one-half years were 
involved with varying degrees of service. Typically, however, 
data will be presented from twentv-cwo children's progress over 
the course of the project, because four children moved from the 
home program to the school*program. Thus, information about 
their growth and development and learning will be presented under 
the 'school), program for the most part. Table 3 presents a 
summary of the sex, date of birth, residential location, program 
involvement, material on medical problems, as well as an indi- 
cation of skills in walking, dressing, toileting, and speech of 
the twenty-two children involved in the home program as of June 1» 



TABLE 3 

DESCRIPTION OF HOME PROOIAM CHILDREN 



Sex 


• 

D.O.B. 


Residence 


Day 
Pro- 


Medical 
Problems 
(Elaborate) 


M 


19/12/75 


Home 


J&CiJr 


Gastrointestinal 


F 


29/6/75 


Rosecrest 


EEP 


nearc 


N 


31/3/75 


Home 


EEP 


I|a a v> ^ 


F 


31/12/74 


Rosecrest 


EEP 


nisarb 


M 


9/8/74 


Home 


EEP 


aeart 


M 


27/3/75 


Home 




r> Respiratory 


F 


6/3/77 


Home 




Heart Disorders 


M 


, 22/1/75 


Home 


. EEP ^ 


cvespiratory 


F 


2/4/75 


Home 




Heart 


F 


29/5/75 


Home ffoRtpr^ 




No 


M 


2/6/74 


Home 


EEP 


wo 


M* 


13/1/75 


Home 


FPP 


Heart 


M 


25/7/76 


Home 




No 


P 


20/3/76 


Home 




Wo 


F - 


9/1/75 


Home 




Hypothyroid 


F - 


8/4/76 


Home 


EEP 




F 


13/6/75 


Home , 


EEP 


Mo 


M 


28/12/74 




EEP 


Congenital Heart 


>I 


15/1/76 


Hon^ 


EEP 


No 


N 


18/i:!/77 


Home 


EEP 


Congenital Heart 


M 


21/1/76 


KcMe 


EEP 


No 


M 


16/8/76 


Home 


EEP 


No, 



Ambula- 
tory 



Dres- 
sing 
Skills 



Toilet 
Train- 
ing 



Speech 



No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 
No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No , 


No 


No 


Mo . 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No * 


No 


No 


No 


No ^ 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 



1977. As can be. seen in thi» table, many ol the children in the 
hc»ae program had other ae^ical difficulties In addition to 
Downs' Syndrome, which were c^tributing to difficulties of 
. growth and developmejt. As is indicated in the table,' most of 
the children were quite young when early Intervention was * 
Initiated. In addition, most of the chlldrai, of course, were 
unable to function in terms of crawling or walking, speech, 
self help skills such as drBaalng and toileting. 

The Intervention method chosen for children between two and 
six years of age was a schobl-based early education classroom. 
Children attended clasBrooa four i^r five half days. a week at a 
public school located in Edmonton, Alberta. This program was 
offered to children between the agps of twenty months and six 
years, as it was felt that children younger than twenty months 
would not benefit from travel to a centralized facility as much 
as they would from parent training at home. Thus, three classes 
of children attended this school during the morning and afternoon 
each day, being brought there by cab or handi-bus. Data regarding 
the children's sex, date of birth, residence, medical problems, 
and general functioning in walking, dressing, toileting, and 
speech are provided in Table 4. Again, as can be seen from this 
table, although many of the children were walking, few af them 
had adequate dressing self help skills and many were unable to 
speak in order to function adequately In their environment. The 
program was initiated at the school as well as in family's homes 
on November 15, 1975. With the final classes during the last 
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DESCRIPnON OF SC80(H. PROGRAM 
Medical 



Sex 


D.O.B. 




Day 
Program 


Problens 
(Elaborate) 


M 


11/7/73 


Rose crest 


EE? 




M 




Hoi&e 


EE? 




M 




Rosecrest 


EEP 


Heart/Speech 


F 


23/11/73 


Foster home 


EEP 




M 




Home 


EEP 




F 


8/2/7A 


Home 


EEP 


Heart /Lung 


M 


9/2/74 


Home 


EEP 


Heart disorder 


N 




Home 


EEP 




M 


29/6/74 


Hoiw 


EEP 




M 


22/1/74 


Rosecrest 


EEP 


Heart /cone, hln 


M 


7/6/70 


Home 


EEP 


Bowel oroblemc^ 


F 




Foster home 
and home 


EEP 




F 


19/12/70 


Home 


EEP 


Heart /Vis ion 


F 


4/6/71 


Home 


EEP 


Heart/Speech 


M 


8/7/71 


Home 


EEP 




M 


9/7/71 


Home 


EEP 


Visual/Speech 


F 
F 


15/10/71 


Home 
Home 


EEP 
EEP 




M 




Rosecrest 


EEP i 


Heart disorder 


F 


7/10/72 


Foster home 
and home 


EEP 




M 


5/2/73 


Home 


EEP 




F 


■20/3/73 


HoTO 


EEP I 


leart disorder 




20/5/73 


Home 


EEP 
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CHILDREN 



Anbu- 
latory 


Dresslns 
Skills 


loxxer 
Training 


Speech 


Yes 


Some 


r^arrxax 


Srae 


Yes 




i^arcxai 


Some 


Yes 




D A ^ 4 A 1 

rarcxai 


Some 


No 




O M *• 4 M 1 

x^amai 


Some 


Yes 




rar txai 


Some 


Yes 


S ome 


jrarcxax 


Some 


No 


Some 


rarriai 


Some 


Yes 


Some 


rartiax 


Some 


Yes 


Some 


Partial 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Some 


No 


Some 


Yes 


Most 


Yes 


Some 


No 


Most 


rartxai 


Some 


Yes 


Most 


les 


Some 


"es 


S OtBA 


no 


pome 


Yes 


Samp 


rarcxai 


borne 


Yes 


Most 


Yes 


Some 


Yes 




Partial 


Some 


Yes 


Some 


No 


No 


Yes 


Most 


Yes 


Some 


Yes 


Most 


Yes 


S(rae 


Yes 


Sc*t;se 


Yes 


Some 


Yes 


Some 


Yes 


Some 
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:: J Jua«, i977j the hxmm program eonclaued until the end of 

July, 1977. Thus, the twenty-three children in the school program 
and the twenry-two children in the hone program, constitute the 
forty-five persons Involv^l in the Early Education Project over 
the twenty month period of the project. 

Staff 

The personnel involved in the implementation and delivery 
of services constituting the Early Education Project included 
two teachers in the school program and one teacher in the home 
program, three developmental assistants, two of whom worked in 
the school program, and one working in the home program, a part- 
time secretary for typing and stenographic services, a co-ordin- 
ator, and seven research personnel involved from time to time 
in the collection of data and testing of children in the program. 
The staff members were given the staff training program in order 
to teach them the basic components of the behavior modification 
program as well as the specific methods and techniques of the 
project. Following this training, they were monitored periodi- 
cally on the job to determine the general effectiveness with 
which they implemented programs and procedures. 

An extremely valuable human resource participating in this 
program were the parents of the children In the home program. 
The parents, particularly the mothers, consistituted the teaching 
group for the youngsters between birth and two years of age in 
the home program. They were trained by the home teacher to 
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teach and develop programs for their children In each of the 
developmental areas. Their efforts were responsible primarily 
for the progress and gains their children made. This character- 
istic of the project provides one of the unique human resource 
developments of this type of approach. That is, through parental 
training, a person in the child's life is trained to provide not 
only the specific teaching and instruction related to the project, 
but to provide assistance and teaching throughout the child's 
days and life at home. 

Implementation Procedures and Methods 

This section of the report will describe the specific method- 
ology involved in the criterion-referenced assessii»nt, the direct 
teaching model for instruction, the program format employed in 
developing teaching material for parents and children, the data 
collection system, and the incidental teaching format for elab- 
oration and generalization of skills the children have been 
taught. 

The Test-Teach Method: Criterion-Referenced Assessment ^ 

Q 

Employing the developmental curriculum, an assessment 
of the competencies or behaviors the child possesses is arranged; 
such information indicates to the teacher or parent where to 
begin programming and subsequent instruction. 

The criterion-referenced assessment format provides a 
behavioral assessment of the child's knowledge and skills in 
several areas of development. This criterion-referenced format 



differs slgnlff caatly fttm noraative assessiMnat procedures as 
well as standard crlcerion-referenced assessment procedures. 
Normative assessments cou^are a child's perfomance against 
other student's performance on the same test or norms established 
from a large group of students; whereas, criterion-referenced 
assessments measure student^'s progress in terms of accomplishing 
specific tasks which are saX*led from the domain of tasks 
which indicate mastery of the behavioral objective (Snelbecker, 
1974) • The important difference lies in the criterion-referenced 
assessment's comparison of a child's performance to an externally 
established standard or criterion rather than to the performance 
of other childrai* This assessment procedure provides directly 
relevant and functional information regarding a child's level 
of developmental competencies and as a result has direct impli- 
cations for instruction. 

The Test-'Teach method of criterion-referenced assessment 
differs from standard formats through the sequential introduction 
of prompts and guidance to assess the child's skills even if the 
child is non-responsive at a spontaneous level; that is, prompts 
and physical assistance are gradually introduced attempting to 
determine how extensive intervention must be in order to obtain 
a response from the r.hlld. Thus^ the level of remedial input 
required if the child is not responding at a spontaneous level 
is determined in the assessment procedure. 

During the initial assessment each terminal behavior of 
curriculum is apsessed to determine if it is within the teaching 
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range of the student. The terminal behavioral objective is the 

final most complex behavior for that strand. Spontaneously 

responding at this level indicates competency in that skill or 

tAderstanding of the particular concept or set of concepts. For 

example, in the language area, a terminal behavioral objective 

might read as follows: 

Child achieves 80% or more correct responses in a session 
of 32 trials or 12 correct responses in a row when asked 
"Whats that?" and presented with the following 16 stimuli 
singly: cookie, pants, ball, nose, chair, pop, shoe, car, 
tummy, table, apple, cup, top, mouth, spoon, drum. 

Another objective in the cognitive development area would be as 
follows: < 

The student will reach for, grasp, and retain a small object 
using a pl-^cer grasp within five seconds of the teacher 
presenting that object to the child and saying "( child's 
nag^) , you take". 

The testing procedure for the criterion-referenced assess- 
ment Incorporates the testing of each terminal behavior for 
successive strands starting with the first strand for each 
developmental area or at a point that seems appropriate for that 
child. First, for each behavioral objective, instructions , 
conditions for performance, standards of behavior &nd product, 
and the observable behavior required to indicate competencies 
on that skill or concept have been established (Anderson and 
Faust, 1973). These components cf the behavioral objective are 
essential in order to have consistent assessment of the objective 
across examiners. Table 5 provides a series of behavioral objec- 
tives in the area of motor development. (See Appendix A for 
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^ j TABLE 5 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES IN THE MOTOR SKILL AREAS 



Controlled Eye ftovements 

A. After placing an obji.t in the child's hand, he will focus his eyes 
on it within 5 seconds for a duration^of 2 seconds (ISA) 

(1) Eye movements on back 

Child will, wiile lying on his back, follow a moving object 
or a light ht-'d 15-20 cm. with his eyes from the centre two 
inches to the left and right side of his head. 

(2) Looks and holds 

Child will stare at tester's face- for 5 seconds if it is 
within 15-25 cm. of child's eyes. 

(3) Looks at hands 

Child will bring his hands to his face and look at them for 
2 seconds at least once during a one-minute observation 
session preceded by the tester touching the child's hands 
and bringing them in front of child's face. 



Head Control Prone (on abdomen) 

A. Child will hold his head in full face f(^ard position for 15 seconds 
if child is placed prone on elbows with head up within 5 seconds of 
being told to "look" and offered a toy within view. 

(1) Hold head up 5 seconds 

Child will hold his head in full face forward position for 
5 seconds while prone if told to "Took" and offered a toy 
held 1 foot from child at a height of 15 cm. within 5 seconds 
of conwnand. 

B. If child Is placed prone on elijows, he will lift his head up to full face 
forward position with 5 seconds if told to "look" and offered a toy within 
view. 

(1) Raises Head 

Child will raise his head 8 cm. off floor within 5 seconds 
of rattle sound made 15 cm. above head. 

(2) Raises Head 

Child will raise his head at least 15 cm. off matt to full 
face forward positicn while prone within 5 seconds of being 
told to "look" and offered a toy within view. 

C. If child is placed on elbows with head up, he will turn his head from 
side to side within 5 seconds of being told to "look" and offered a toy 
within view. 

(1) Head turning 

. Child will turn his head from centre of body to R and L while 
prone within 5 seconds of rattle sound being presented. 
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-In- 
complete objectives.) 

Thus, for each terrainal behavioral objective as well as 
each sub-objectlve, a criterion or standard is established to 
determine the presence of the skill or concept in the child's 
repertoire. This procedure ensures that the child's competency 
either through direct assessment or natural observation reliably 
meets or exceeds a pre-established criterion. For each objective 
assessed a set of Instructions for task completion is presented 
to the child; this may be a verbal instruction alone or it may 
be a verbal instruction with the addition of a model by the 
teacher. The conditions for assessing performance are set out 
by the examiners as specified in the objective. This procedure 
thus constitutes the assessment portion of the competency based 
instructional model (Balne, 1977), 

Secondly, the amount of prompting or assistance required 
to complete the behavioral objective is assessed within one of 
the following six levels. At each successive level there is 
the introduction of an increasing amount of prompting (cueing) 
and/or guidance given to the child (see Table 6), 

Uvel 5 - The behavior is performed appropriately following 
the instruction without further prompting or guidance of any kind. 

Level 4 - The behavior is performed appropriately following 
a repeat of the instruction and one or two additional verbal 
prompts after no response by the child or an incorrect response 
within 5 seconds of the initial instruction. Verbal prompts 
,are repeated instructions or statements desi^p^d to initiate the 
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TABLE 6 



ASSESSMENT SEQUENCE FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF 
PROMPTS AND GUIDANCE 



iMtryction 



correct 




# score 5 



Instruction ♦ correct 



Verbal proinpt 



score 4 



Instruction ♦ 
Physical prompt 



correct 



^ score 3 



Instruction ♦ correct ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
Minimum guidance ^ ^^^^^ ^ 



Instruction 
MaxliaujB guidance 



o 



correct 



> score 1 



'score 0 



5 sec. 



5 sec. 



S sec. 



S see. 



5 sec. 



'^0 
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b«h«vlor or focu» the chlld»» attention on salient or relevant 
•epects bf. the oaterlal (Becker, Engelmenn, and Thomas, 1975a). 

Level 3 - The behavior is perfoxned appropriately in all 
respects after repetition of the instruction and the provision 
of one or tvo physical prompts or a oodelj this occurs if the 
.child stakes "no response or an incorrect response after 5 seconds 
following level 4 instruct ipn. Physical prompts are teacher- 
gestures or a joodel following the instruction or command which 
provide further prompts to the child in order to elicit the 
appropriate b'diavior (Becker, Sngelmann, and Thomas, 1975a). 
Model cues are defined ka the teucher or another child actually 
modelling or demonstrating the desired task. There is no physical 
contact between the teacher and child at this point. 

Level 2 - The behavior is performed after instructional 
repetition and provision of minimum physical guidance if the 
child makes no response or* an incorrect response after 5 seconds 
following level 3 instruction. Minimum physical guidance is 
defined as a teacher-initiated behavior where there is physical 
contact with the child - the degree of physical coi.tact is 
assisting the child with one finger for a maximum of 5 seconds 
(Martin et al, 1975). 

Lev«l 1 - The behavior is performed appropriately after the 
teacher again repeats the inetruction and provides more physical 
guidance following the lack of a child's response within 5 
seconds or an incorrect response to It \^el 2 guidance. More 
physical guidance refers to anything more than that defined at 



. 2a . • 

r' 

I«v«l 2 iscludittg lumdS'-im gtilcUace for a ^rlo4 of S seconds 

I 

or leading the child through the behavior « (Becker, &igelsnaon, 
and Thoaes, 197Si; Martin et al, 1975). 

Level - Behavior ia not perfotmed in any respect following 
the physical guidance of level 1 for at least 5 seconds. 

As can be seen in Table procedures extend over a possible 
period of 25 seconds of assessnent depending upon the child's 
responsiveness. This procedure is conducted three times for 
each objective to indicate the stability of the behavioral 
objective and determine the teaching level of the objective. 
' The stability of the terminal behavioral objective is assessed 
as the lowest or most frequait level of assessnent exhibited 
by the child on these three trials. 

Upon >ompletion of assessfDent» a terminal objective is 
considered to be within a child's teaching range if the child 
resp^onds to minimum physical guiaance or physical aind/or verbal 
prompts by the teacher; that is, if the child's assessment is 
summarised as Levels 2, 3, or 4. The important point here 
being the child's performance at Levels 2^ 3, or 4 indicates 
that the prerequisite skills are present but the child is not 
completely competent. 

However, if the child Is totally unable to perform the 
actions required to meet the termiral objective or requires 
maximum guidance from the teacher (i.e.. Levels 0 to 1 on the 
-assessment) then some subskills within the strand are assumed 
to be lacking and therefore shouJd be further sFsessei! ev.C 
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"^miiCu«Xly taught. If th« child perfonsa at level 0 or 1 over 
three triala, vlthin-atraQd assesment le required for the siA- 
akllla (aae Table 7 for examplca) . 

If eubskllla within a strand are to be aaaessed, two 
posalbla procedures are eaployed: (1) a baseline is taken once 
a day for a five day period for each subsklll; (2) at the tioe 
of assessment for tfie terminal behavior or before progran laple- 
mentation, each subsklll Is probed three times. With this method 
the thr^ probes are carried out at Uvel 5 and no additional 
levela of testing are employed. The child's performance is 
recorded as S or 0 which Indicates ei^r mastery of the skill 
or concept, or no response or the Incorrect response. In both 
of these instances teaching will begin with the lowest behavior 
scored at a «ero level In the sequence and work up the strand 
teaching all of the behaviors the child was unable to perform 
at Uvel ^ when assessed on baaellne; subskllls on- which the 
child was competent would be placed on review to maintain them 
in the child's repertoire. The suomary assessment grid for 
several terminal objectives and subobjectives given in Table 7 
Illustrates several behavioral objectives assessed in the 
motor area of development. Behaviors lA, 2A, 2B, and 2C all 
represent terwlnal objectives in each strand assessed, at Level 5, 
Level 5 was the lowest and most frequent assessment level over 
three assessment trials. The stability index is suasnarized as 
Uvel 5 for teaching purposes. Objectives 3A, 3B, 3B1, 3C, and 
3C1 were all assessed at Level 0 for teaching. Objective 4A was 



TABLE 7 



COMPLETED EXAMPLE OF INFANT CRITERION-REFERENCED ASSESSMENT IN MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



CrUiflyt Referenced AssgftTOnt ^ uirif 
Mptgr Df veloffinent 



•SI - simarlitd su&lllty Index 
1* Controlled Eye Kovexwts 



S! 


1 


2 


3 




5 


5 


S 


S 


A. Looks «t object In Dtnds (PISA) 










(1) 9ft Mvcntnts at back (P$) 










{2) looks tnd tsolds (P7A} 










(3} looks it h«nds (P14) 



2. Hfftd Control Prone 





1 


2 


3 






S 


S 











5 


5 


s 


5 




















5 






f " 

s 






3 













A, Holds^head in^J chest up 15 seconds prone on eltKS^s 
{!) holds head up 5 seconds (Fg) 



8, lifts head - prore on elbows 

(1) raises head wUhin 10 seconds [P2) 

iZ) raises head within 5 seconds j»we on elbows 
{P8J 



C. Turns head and reaches for toy prone on elltows 

(1) head turning {P3) 

(2) raises head (P8} 



3. Head Control S^lne 



NAME 

0.0. B._ 
TEACHER 

mi 





1 


2 


3 




0 


0 


Q 


0 


A. Holds head up 15 seconds 



4. Rolling 





1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 


Q 


sitting 




1 


2 


... ^ 
3 i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


5 


s 



B. Lifts head within 10 seconds 

(1} lifts head BOinenUrlly within 1 minute (PllA) 



C. Turns head 

{1} mvt% head side to side iPA) 



A. Rolls back to stosach 
(1} rolls side to stoniach 



. B, Rolls stcxnach to back {P21} 
(1) rolls side to Uck (PlOB) 



A« Sits virlth back unsupported on floor and chair (P29}»^ 
(1) head erect 



^„ — «t Lewi 1, chtic 4AX w«« t«*t«t; Obj#eeiiMMi 4B, aitd 5A were 

Asteesed at Level 0 and 5A1 at Level 5. Proo thla aasesament 
data the teacher would begin the planning of teaching programs 
with the parents In the Head Control Supine area as this Is the 
lowest tenalnal objective In the strands on which the child 
didn't attain nastery. 

In susnary, the criterion-referenced procedure Indicates to 
the teacher the what and where to begin instruction for specific 
objectives and subobjectlves. This assessnent procedure is then 
cooblned with the teaching model using a consistent program 
format to provide the instructional design for home or school 
teaching. 

Instructional Program Development 

Instructional programs for use by parents at home and 
teachers in the school are employed fr«»a various sources (Ander- 
son, Godson, and Willard, 1976; Fredericks et al, 1976) as well 
as written by the teachers and staff of the project. The 
program format reaults in each one containing the following 
elements: 

(a) behavioral objectives - the terminal objective 
the child must attain for mastery of the skill 
or concept and c<»npletlon of the program; 

(b) the sequence of steps appropriate to teach the 
objective - these are derived from a task analysis 
of the objective or other sources; 

o 
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(c) a ^procedural section ^Ich outlines how to ii&ple- ^ 
ment the direct teaching nodel in relaticm to 
that specific objective; 

(d) review and maintenance comp^ents which are imple- 
menped following critericm achieves^nt to assist 
the generalization and maintenance of the behavior 
over time. 

The Test-Teach Method: Direct Teaching Model 

The Direct Teaching Model used within the project and 
in conjunction with the developmental curriculum and criterion- 
referenced assessment procedure provides the teaching format 
for parents and teachers trying to attenuate developmental delays. 

The teaching model is derived from a basic behavioral 
instructional model developed by Engelmann (Becker» Engelmann 
and Thomas, 1975b). The two components of this model include 
an attention component and an instruction component as shown in 
Table 8. Attention signals are continuously used to secure the 
child's looking and list«iing and then teaching or task informa-*- 
tion is provided; if the child responds appropriately rewards 
and precise feedback follow or if incorrect, correction procedures 
are provided. Intermittent reinforcement is provided following 
attention signals in order to build up and maintain persistent 
attentiveness on the child's part as this has been a particularly 
critical area of delay. The antecedent events include task 
information and instructions, prompts, and teacher guidance; 
the consequ€STt events include rewards, the use of wrong or ''no" 



TABLE 8 



COMPONENT JWDEL FOR INSTRUCTION 



Child looks 
and listens 



Reward 
Intermittently 



Task 
Information" 



1 



Child 

Response ^ Consequences 



Directions-Instructions 
Pron^ts-Verbal 
-Physical 
Guidance -Physical 



i 



Precise Feedback 

Praise-Consumables 
or 

Correction Procedure 
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as negative feedback, precise feedback regarding accurate respon- 
ding, correctiw feedback, and correction procedures. 

This approach emphasizes the ioq)ortance of both the antece- 
dent events (prior to the child's response) and the consequent 
events following the child's response; the functional influence 
and control of these events over the child's behavior is the key 
process in the teaching model (Skinner, 1953, 1968). Much 
research evidence (in particular, Becker, Engelnann and Thomas, 
1975b; Zeaxnann and House. 1963; Martin et al, 1975) has suggested 
that these antecedent instructions prompts and guidance and 
consequent events are particularly important to ensure acquisition 
of new skills and concepts by the developmen tally handicapped 
child. 

The Direct Teaching Model employs prompts and physical 
guidance procedures to assist the child in responding to the * 
learning situation. This procedure is modified from the work 
of Martin et al. (1975) and his colleagues at the Manitoba Institute 
on Mental Retardation. The levels of prompting and guidance are 
the same as those previously described in the assessment pro- 
cedures with some distinct alterations. Two distinct procedural 
differences between the assessment procedure and Direct Teaching 
Model are as follows: 

(1) In Che teaching model, teaching begins at Level 1 and 
progresses through to Level 5. Assessment on the othei* 
hand begins with Level 5 and progressed down to Level 
1. The teaching model uses the inverse order of the 



6-U 



Mmmat pxoc^ssxm la tmam of the iatroduetiai of 
proapts and guidance. 

i 

(2) In the assessstent nodel, proiq>t8 and giddance are not 
presented together; however In the Direct Teaching 
Model tte prompts and guidance are employed in a cumu- 
lati-^e manner at the lowest levels and gradually faded 
^ out as the child progresses. 

The prompts and guidance are presented as close as 
possible after each other or, when appropriate, together. For 
example, it is not possible to present an instruction and verbal 
prompt in any other manner than one following the other. However, 
physical prompts can be provided at the same time as verbal 
prompts. Also, physical prompts and physical guidance can be 
presented together, where one hand guides and one hand prompts. 

The cumulative nature of verbal and physical (perceptual) 
prompts and guidance (motor cue) implies that they serve as 
mediators for the desired response. This cumuXatlve^^ procedure 
difiers from the model presented by Martin et al (1975). Within 
the Direct Teaching Model, prompts are always presented following 
a discriminative signal (either attention or task Instruction) 
and faded out In a gradual sequential manner as soon as possible. 
Table 9 shows the sequence and content of each qf the five 
teach'ing levels. 

As can be seen in Table 9, the guidance and proiaptlng is 
gradually faded out as the teacher or paresvt moves up the 
sequence through the teaching levels. Table 10 presents an 
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TABLE 9 

FIVE INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS OF THE DIRECT TEACHING MODEL 



Teaching Levels 



Le^i 



el 1 



Cotnponents 



1. Instruction 

2. Model * 

3. Verbal prompt 

4. Physical prompt 

5. Physical guidance 



- Level 1 



Level 2 



Instruction 
Model * 
Verbal prompt 
Physical prompt 
Physical guidance 



- Level 2 



Level 3 



1. Instruction 

2. Model * 

3. Verbal prompt 

4. Physical 4)rompt 



Level 4 



1. Instruction 

2. Model * 

3. Verbal pronpt 



Level 5 



1. Instruction 

2. Model * 



* May or may not be Included depending upon the terminal behavior 
•in the program. 
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TABl. 10 

EXAMPLES OF TEACHING LEVELS AND C(»ICOmTANT SCORING CATEGORIES 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR SCORING CATEGORIES 

Say eat Instruction model 

You say it Danny "eat" Verbal prompt model 

(gestures to own mouth 

while saying this) Physical prompt 

Use one finger on child's Physical Guidance - Level 2 

mouth 

In the foregoing example the word eat is scored as a model because the 
teacher is emitting the sound she wants the child to imitate. If the teacher 
used both hands to assist in forming the child's mouth to produce the sound, 
this would have been an example of Level 1 teaching. 

2. Level 3 

TEACHER bwHAVIOR SCORING CATEGORIES 

Say ball Instruction model 

Danny say ball. Verbal prompt model 

(points to the chi Id 

while saying this) Physical prompt 

Note: "Danny say" is scored as a verbal prompt because it is a verbal directive 
follovnna the instruction, directing the child to engage in a specified 
behavior. In this instance the verbal prompt is an expanded instruction 
because the teacher includes the child's name. The physical prompt is 
pointing to the child indicating he should respond. 

3. level 4 - 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR SCORING CATEGORIES 

Say eat Instruction model 

Say eat Verbal prompt model 

Note: In this example the verbal prompt is a repetition of the initial 
instruction. 

4. Level 5 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR SCORING CATEGORIES 

Say eat Instruction model 



a-, 



txassple of the "teaching levels* to clarify the specific component 
sequence for a given ^trial. 

In a4ditiont within a aeriea of several trials at any 

specific teac^hing level, the teacher/parent gradually reduces 
or fades the amount of guidance or prcopting such that the 
transitions on trials between levels, e.g. the last trial of 
V Level 1 to the first trial of Level 2, is no greater change than 
tiie transitions between trials within the teaching level. This 
fading process is very Itop^ortant in easing the traiisition to 
lesser amounts of prompting and guidance while at the same time 
reducing the child's dependence upon the teacher for assistance. 

The criterion for shifting from one level to another is 
three consecutive correct responses at a given teaching level. 
If the student displays an incorrect response at any level, the 
teacher immediately drops back to the previous level of instruction 
and continues teaching at that level »intil three consecutive 
correct responses are obtained at that level again. If, however, 
the child exhibits the behavior immediately after the Instruction 
without the need for prompting and guidance this is recorded by 
circling the trial and after five consecutive instances the child 
Is moved from that step in the program or from that particular 
program Into the next step of instruction. This procedure allows 

7* 

for skipping rather quickly through the steps of the program if 
the child does not require prompting and guidance in order to 
proceed. 
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Data Coljtacclon Forwie 



Taachara and paranta record student perf onoance following 
each Inatructlqnal trial. Recordings are aad« on the Training 
Session Data Sheet developed by Martin et al (1975) at the 
Manitoba Institute on Rental Retardation which is presented in 
Table 11. Child cofrecV responses are recorded by indicating ^ 
the nusober of the teaching; level. For example, if the child 
responds correctly at Levek 1 instruction, a nuiaber 1 is recorded 
in the appropriate box on the data sheet; similar recording 
procedures are used for all teaching levels. The first row of 
Table 11 indicates the typical pattern of recording for a parti- 
cular behavior. Child i^ncorrect responses are recorded by an X 
or 0 in the appropriate column for individual trials. Ihis 
example illustrates criterion shifts up and down which record a 
child's performance during a teaching session. This recording 
system is very functional as it allows for ease of recording and 
gives an ongoing record of child progress through the levels of 
teaching for programs and steps within programs. Using the cri- 
terion for shifting, up and down within the five levels, the 
teacher knows exsctrJty where the child is and what to do next. 

The results of our criterion referenced assessment procedure 
tell us at what level to begin teaching. The parents and teachers 
then be^in the instructional program at this level and gradually 
increase the level of teaching by the reduction of prompts and 
guidance until the child is responding spontaneously on his or her 
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TABLE XX 

MtMR TRAINING SESSION DATA SHEET 

John Smith TRAINING Stacking Blocks 



TRlAlii 



T«Mber 

Commcnto: 



19/12 I 2 
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1 


X 


1 


1 
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2 
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1 
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... . 

2 


P 
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1 : 
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to the Mtural cues or s W..' Jhe reason for stsrtliig mt 
the level of sssessaeat is to ensure the greatest success for 
the child in a teaching situation, 

Sigure 1 illustrates the graphing £^r»t uaed within the 
programs, this graph represents the child's progress throu^ each 
teaching level and for various behaviors in a gross motor imitation 
program. As can be seen in the graph, days are shown across the 
bottom and behaviors in the program as succ«sive panels going 
up the side. As the child's performance reaches criterion at 
each level it is graphed from the 0 - 5 level with review for 
five days and malnteftance once a week being indicated after 
learning as unconnected dots following level 5.^ In this example 
two actions are taught at once requiring the child to discrimi- 
nate between them. When the child imitates one reliably, it is 
placed on review and another action is incorporated. Review, 
the time generalUation procedure." is taken once a day for five 
consecutive teaching days; If the child is correct 4 of 5 or 
loLi trials, the bd^avlor Is placed on maintenanel Malntcr 
nance, the long term follow-up procedure. Is checked once a 
-^ek for five weeks. Ar cai, be seen in the graph, the second 
behavior, clap hands was not well maintained so It was re-.taught " 
after ta£jtable was learned. This graph e^mpUfies the manner 
in which one can monitor the children's progress in programs- • 
and make helpful changes in' program or teaching if a plateau Is 
attained. This format also aided the evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness. 



fnqrtm Step f<une«r«: 



tooch head 



tap table 



= wave 

a 



clap 



arns up 



TEACHING EXAMPLES IN CROSS MOtC« IMITATION IN THE HOME PROGRAM 
TMc»i»r(i) Mothe r GROSS HOTOR IMITATIQH PROGRAM student Nathan 
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The Test-Teach Method: Incidental Tteaching Model 

An Incidental Teaching Model adapted from Hart and 
Rialey's work (1975) has also been developed. Ihls procedure is 
designed to transmit Information to the child, practise the 
development or generalization of a skill or concept, or teach 
new skills or concepts for language and other areas in naturally 
occurring situations. The procedure is readily employed by 
parents, teachers, and volunteers in assisting the child to learn 
to use language more effectively. Modifications to the procedure 
outlined by Hart and Risley include the development of parent/ 
teacher-initiated situations for incidental teaching as well as 
the child- initiated situations. Table 12 presents a schematic 
illustration of both child-initiated and parent /teacher initiated 
situations. Parent/teacher-lnltlat«i situations as well as 
child-initiated situations a.-e employed because many of our 
children do not exhibit spontaneous language. This decision- 
making model includes a series of decisions about which verbal 
cues and prompts as well as guidance may be used to assist the 
child in responding. Further explanations of this model with 
examples will follow. The teaching staff were given in-service 
training modules for each of the foregoing areas. A major 
difference in using the incidental teaching model was the lack 
of data collection by the teachers. The language rating system 
(Kysela and Hillyard. 1976) was employed to monitor the teachers' 
use of these procedures and changes in the children which may 
have occurred. 



TABLE 12 



CONOITION 1 
CHILD INITIATED 

m 

CHILD IN AaiVITY 
SEES DESIRED OBJECT 

i 

CHILD GESTUR£S/V£f»ALIZES 
TO TEACHER/PARENT 

I 

ACCfPTASLE GLSTURE/ . 
VERBAL I ZATIQN 



PAREMT/TE ACKER ASSISTS 
tHlLO 



INCIDENTAL TEACHING DECISI(»J MAKING MODEL 



Decision to use incidental 
teaching 



IF 

(a) UNACCEPTABLE 
OR 

(b} CHILD REQUIRES 
ASSISTANCE BUT 
DOES NOT REQUEST 



MAND. QUESTION 
MODEL PRESENTED 
BY PARENT/TEAOIER 
i 

IF ACCEPTABLE 

• J. 

PARENT/ TEACHER 
ASSISTS AND 
PRAISES 



IF 

UNACCEPTABLE 



I 



CONDITION I 

PMENT/TEACHER INITIATED 



FARINT/TIACHER SEUCTS AND 
INITIATES ACTlVm 



IF CHILD f^SPONDS 
APPW)PRIATELY 

PRAISE FROM PARENT/TEACHER 



IF CHILD DOES NOT-~^ 
RESPOND APPROPRIATat 



PHYSICAL PROMPT WITH 
KANO. QUESTION, MODEL 
OR INSTRUCTION IS 
PRESENTED 
I 

IF ACCEPTABLE 

TEACHER/PARENT 
PRAISES 



IF UNACCEPTABLE 



PHYSICAL GUIDANCE 
WITH MAND, QUESTION 
MODEL INSTRUCTION IS 
PRESENTED 

IF ACCEPTABLE 



IF UNACCEPTABLE 
NO C(MSEQUENC£S 
AND TEACHER/PARENT 
MOVES ON TO OTHER 
AaiVITIES 



7 I 



TEACHER/PARENT 
PRAISES 
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As can be seen In Table 12, this teaching method capi- 
talizes upon naturally-occurring situations to teach children 
new or aore elaborate language skills. If the child doesn't 
respond, the teacher /parent drops down to the equlvalrait of 
Level 3 froo the Direct Teaching Ifodel to assist the child In 
responding. If this action is still ineffective, the teacher 
would go to the most extensive level of incidental intervention 
similar to Level 1 of the Direct Teaching Model, using full 
guidance along with the Instructions. Thus, in a matter of 
seconds the teacher may turn a spontaneous incident into a 
teaching/ learning situation for the child. 
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EMPIRICAL CHAKACTEEIStlC^ OF THE EMLY EDUCATION PROJECT 

The following section will describe the research methods 
employed in collecting data regarding the evaluation of the 
Early Education Project. The three sections will include a 
description of the normative data collection procedures, covering 
four testing periods, the evaluation of children's progress 
through teaching programs, which include pre - post measures 



as well as multiple vaseline evaluations of the teaching model's 

/ 

effectiveness, an^ probes employed during the study to evaluate 
teacher effectl^ness and parent effectiveness, including the 
use of the Beh;^vior Analysis System (HilTyard, Kysela and Davis, 

1976) and the/ Language Rating System (Kysela and Hlllyard, 1976). 

i 

These descrii3ttions will serve as the basis for the interpretation 
of the results In the next section of the final report. 

Normative Testing Investigat'i on 

In order to obtain information about the handicapped 
children's progress over the course of the Early Education Project's 
duration, both normative assessment devices and criterion assess^ 
ment devices were used to measure the children's growth. In the 
area of normative testing devices, the Bayley Scales pf Infant 
Developiwnt (196.9) and the Stanf ord-Binet Scales of Intelligence 
were employed to obtain measurements of mental age for the 
children. These devices were used as they seetned to cover the 
full age range of the children involved and were sensitive 
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enough to monitor changes in growth. that were occurring over 
the six month intervals of testing. In the area of language 
development, the Rejmell Developmental Language Scales and the 
Zimmerman Unguage Inventory were employed. However, because of 
the lack of sensitivity of the Zimmerman scale to changes over 
the six month intervals of testing, results are presented 
primarily from the Reynell Language Scales in terms- of monitoring 
development of both the expressive and receptive (comprehension) 
language skills with the children. 

In terms of testing procedure, standard assessment pro- 
cedures for these devices were employed for administration to the 
children. Each child was tested upon entry into the home or 
school program of the project, and tested subsequently at four 
to six month intervals over the course of the duration of the 
project. Thus, for most of the children in the home and school 
programs, three testings were carried out and for a few children 
in the school program, a fourth testing was carried out. However, 
due to examiner differences and the few number of children 
assessed during the fourth testing, analyses of this testing will 
not be presented in detail, although material will be presented 
graphically from this analysis. Thus, dat^* will be presented 
abo«i: mental age changes and language age changes, in terms of 
both expressive language skills and comprehension ol receptive 
language skills of the children. In addition, a unique computation 
Involving a ratio of the mental age or language age over the 
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child's chronological age will be shown across three testing 



s xiti 



periods. This ritlo provides an Index of the child's mental 

age to chronological age proportions and allows for an obser- 

/ 

vatlon of increases or decreases in this relationship by ^ 
observing the value of the ratio over the several testing times. 



That is, if the ratio is going up, approaching 1 from .50, /the 

/ 

child's mental age, relative to his or her chronological ikge is 
increasing, which would be interpreted as positive results. 
Whereas, if the ratio is going down, getting closer tc? 0 from 

.50, for example, the ratio would be getting worse, and the 

/ / 

chilJ would be falling farther behind his or her o^ironological 
development in terms of mental growth. The notion of a cytoulative 

deiicJLt i^ mental retardation would suggest tl^at a retarded 

/' 

child's abilities should become poorer in relation to their 
chronological growth as they grow older, ^^us, according to 
this hypothesis about accumulating deficiencies, one would 
expect these ratios to either be maintained or to reduce over 
the eighteen month period of the proj/6ct. Henq4, changes in 

this ratio score will provide an index of grq^th on the child's 

/ 
/ 

part, in terms of mental development or language skills, relative 
to their chronological growth over the c^rse of the project. 



/ 

/ 



Mastery of Skills and Knowledge 

As a result of the standardize^ data collection format 

described previously, extensive data was <^ollected by the 

i 

teachers on the children's learnistg of nei? skills and concepts 
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during the course of the project. Ttese data provide us with an 
indication of the children's mastery of these new concepts and 
skills and have been used in some specific instances to evaluate 
thf direct effects of the teaching methods, in addition, in 
terms of comparing the child before and after teaching the 
material In the program, these data also provide us with an 
indication of the duration of time required for children to learn 
various skills and concepts. 

The first type of data comparison employed will include the 
comparison of pre - post measures on the children regarding their 
specific acquisition of skills in th^ language area, self-help 
area, and cognitive development. Synopsis of data in these 
areas will thus .provide an Indication of the length'of time 
rtiquired to teach children these various skills and concepts. 

A second type of analysis to be presented involves the use 
ot the multiple baseline design to determine the effectiveness 
of the teaching procedures in the children's acquisition of new 
skills and cnncepts. In utilizing this design, several behaviors 
are observed prior to initiation of teaching intervention. 
FolUn^ing the establishment of tnis basal information, the 
teaching procedure is initiated with one of the three or four 
behaviors. Continued measurements are taken on the other three 
behaviors, as well as the behavior or skill being taught. As 
the child learns the first behavior being taught, the teaching 
procedures are s^sequently initiated for the second of the 
four or five b^iaviors being observed. This procedure is carried 
/ 

/ 
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on imtll each behavior has been taught to the child* An inter- 
pretation of this data, obtained through the multiple baseline 
design, includes evaluating the effects of introducing the 
teaching procedures on each of the behaviors. If the teaching 
procedure is responsible for acquisition of new skills or 
behaviors by the child, the behaviors observed will show specific 
changes at that point in time when the teaching procedure is 
introduced for them. This type of finding will indicate the ^ 
direct influence of the teaching procedures on the acquisition 
of new skills and behavior by the child. This procedure was 
carried out in several instances, to determine the specific 
effects of the teaching methods and will be reported in the 
results section. 

In summary, both before and after and multiple baseline 
information regarding children's acquisition of new si^lls and 
knowledge will be presented. This data was obtained from the 
teachers* daily collection of information about the children's 
progress through programs. In the case of the hc5tne project, this 
data was collected by the parents during their teaching procedures 
and was valiciated in part, by teacher probes carried out each 
week during the teacher home visit. 

In the use of the teultiple baseline design, we can determine 

b 9 

the effects of the teaching procedures by their specific effects 
on the behavior when they are introduced. In the instance of 
the before and after material, the children are serving as their 
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own contr<Us in comparing their performance of new skills and 
concepts prior to and following the introduction of teaching 
procedures by the parents or the teachers. These data will 
enable «us to m^ke some generalization about the effects of the 
training program on the acquisition of these skills and concepts 
by the children. , 

Tea c^hing Effectiveness Probes 

A rather unique devel^ment from the project has>^n the 
utilization of both a behavior analysis system, ^i^la^ge 
rating system to determine the effectiveness and VelTiacy of 
teacher implementations of the training programs. I^at is. the 
Behavior Analysis System (HiUyard et al, 1976) was developed 
to determine if the teachers were implementing the direct' 
teaching pr'ograms correctly. This analysis system was used 
at home to monitor parents, as well as in the school, to monitor 
teachers and teacher assistants and ^J,e way in which they imple- 
n-eruf 1 thvir instructional programs with the children. Some 
.liniited data will be presented frc^ th^s analysis system, indi- 
cating the efficiency and adequacy with which teachers And ' 
parents implenenced instructional programs. Feedback to both 
parents and teachers as a result of analysing video tapes ot 
their teaching activities resulted in modifications to their 
teaching styles.^ such that they were more effective and more 
accurate at implementing programs designed "to teach the children. 
In several instances, suhsequont to this feedback procedure tu 
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tte parents, chlldron exhibited grains in behavior which had 
pr<aviously not occurred. Thus, the behavior analysis system 
seemed to be useful in indicating methods of incfeasing the 
skill and aduc^Hiacy of the teachers *and parents use of instructional 
programs, 

Tlie Language Rating System (Kysela and Hillyard, 1976) was 

developed to determine the activities of teachers and students 

during incidental teaching times. Since the teachers weje not 

collecting data about children's progress during incidental 

tearJifng pericxis. It was essential to develpp a system to moivitor 

this instructional activity. Some limited data will be presented 

from these rating systems, indicating the adequacy of the 

teachers' skills in applying incidental teaching. As well, the 

material from this rating system provided information aboi t the 

ecological conditions of the classroom, in terms o'f child language 

behavior- Feedback to the teachers regarding these language 

repertoires the children exhibited resulted in llie teachers 

changing tlieir strategies of interdiction during incidental 

teaching, to increase certain types af iangu^rge skills which the 

children we;;^ using. This data will be elaboratt-d in the results 

section, indicatitig the current use of this rating svstem as well 

as a number of potential uses of this evaluative systein in the 

ft 

future. 

Henr^, p^n!H^s with these rating sv^^tems allowed tiie project 
research personnel to ircrease the accuracy of parental and 
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teacher effectiveness aurlng instructional programs, as well as 
provided InformaClon about the children's skills and behavior 
In the instructional ©tvironiaen t . in order to assist the teachers 
in modifying their programs and teaching approach^^-lfd^ttain 
more suitable objectives. 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

Four major segiaents constitute this results section of the 

* report describing the data obtained during the project; these 

data provide various perspectives on the children's development 

during the course of intervention. As the amount of data 

collected was voliminousf some selectivity was exercised in terms 

of material presented; however » a"^ representative description of 

« 

the results is rt'e^ented in all cases. The segments include a 
description of the children's learning in terms of their beha-- 
vioral development and mastery of programs. Then, the normative 
data ftom staiiJardlzed tests is presented. This material is 
followed by the external evaluation by Richard Schiefelbush; 
the tfourth section presents the per diem costs of the program. 

Behavioral Data of Children's Learning 

« 

The basis of the teaching approach employed in the Early 
Education Project was the data analysis system utilizing the MIMR 
data acquisition sheet. Both parents at home each day and teachers 
in school recorded on the data sheets the levels of teaching on 
which they were involved, trial by trial, for the programs using 
Direct Teaching. This process was described in the earlier section 
discussing procedures. As a result of this data collection, 
information was obtained regarding trials to criterion, total errors 
to criterion and the number of teaching trials at each^ of the 
levels of guidance. Baseline data was obtained Vor most of 

the programs, including parent training in the home program. which 
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provide the basis for assessment of the parent's progress as teachers 
and the children's progress as learners. In order to determine 
the reliability of the parent's data In the home program, the home 
teachers probed the child's level of responding for each program being 
taught; this' probe was used each week to measure changes and relia- 
bility. These types of data will be presented as evidence of 
children's learning during the course of the project. Generally 
speaking, assessment data will not be depicted unless it was 
collected through the baseline procedure as the assessments indi- 
cated which programs to begin teaching. 

The instructional process Involved teaching programs to the 
children in each of several areas. The programs themselves were 
often broken down into steps. Data will be presented for progress 
through programs and often progress through steps in programs. In 
each Instance this will be clarified in the presentation. 
Data will often be presented for a cluster of skills, behaviors, 
or concepts and sometimes collapsed across several children; again, 
in each instance, these procedures will oe fully described. The 
standard criterion for completion of a program was three consecutive 
correct trials^ level 5 in the direct teaching programs (five 
c.nsecutive correct for the first third of the data) However . in 
the home program, sometimes the parents would continue teaching at 
level 5 until the teacher made a home visit so t^t occasionally a 
child was continued in a program slightly beyond this criterion 
level. 

Review trials were attempted for five consecutive teaching 
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(lays with an eighty percent or better accuracy level required in 
order to begin maintenance. Maintenance was assessed for five 
consecutive weeks, once per week, with a criterion of eighty per- 
cent or higher correct trials required in order to terminate the 
maintenance checks. 

The children's progress through parent training and teaching 
programs will now be presented for the home and school programs 
with respect to objectives learned and programs completed. 

Home Teaching Proj ^ram 

The general procedures of the Test-Teach Model as described 
previously for assessment, direct teaching, inc dental teaching, 
program writing, and data collection were employed in the parent- 
training hotne-based early intervention project. At the outset of 
the project, one staff member was trained as the home teacher 
covering the ten units of the staff development sequence. Tlie 
home program, like the Portage Project (Shearer et al. 1972) 
employed the family as the primary source of interventions for the 
handicapped child. As BrLnf enbrenner (1974) points out. . . the 
Involvement of the parents as partners in the enterprise provides 
an ongoing system which can reinforce the effects of the program 
while it's in operation, and help to sustain then, after tne program 
e.^ds 

The staff development unity equipped the home teacher 
with the basic concepts and skills of behavior modiffcation, the 
Test-Teach Method for assessment and direct teaching, the program 
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development format, data collection skills, and a three-step 
parent training program to develop the families as a resource to 
their infants. The home teacher made weekly home visits to 
train the mothers ^nd families, assess the child, initiate 
teaching programs with families, and probe the children to insure 
their gains were accurately neasured by the families. The sequence 
included iniXial assessment at home followed by identification of 
the behavioral objectivfes in the developmental curriculum on 
which to begin teaching. Programs were then either taken from 
the library or constructed to use with the parents to teach their 
children the skills or knowledge. However, the familie:, first 
went through the thrte-step parent-training program to learn the 
methods of teaching and monitoring learning. 

The first step is an explanation of the teaching format and 
the beginning of teaching at home. The parents are familiarized 
with how programs are established for specific behavioral objec- 
tives within each developmental area and given a brief overview of 
the "teaching procedure" used to move through the progressive steps 
in a program. Following this parents are given a behavioral objective 
assessed at a 5 'level (this is a behavior or task the child does 
without prompts or assistance) and' a procedure for maintenance. 
This procedure gives them a week of practice in establishing a 
behavior under parental instruction, plus time to practice teaching 
at a levfel b until they are confident before proceeding to the more 
complex teaching required at lower levels. In this way, a method 
to maintain and generalize newly learned behaviors is provided to 

X 
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the parents from the outset. 

In Figure 2, examples are presented fot- two childrens* per- 
formances at Step 1 of tl^ Parent Training Program o^er a one> 
week period Ghown along the horizontal axis across the bottom). 
Both children maintained a consistent level of performance ^at a 
level 5 (shown along the vertical axis, up the side). This figure 
represents one behavior or task performed in 3 different settings 
shown in the three panels (the child will follow a moving object 
with their eyes and head in 180° motion). 

The second step in the parent training program requires the 
parents to implement a sequenced teaching program for a behavioral 
objective that has been assessed at a level less than 5 but 
greater than 1. This step gives concentrated practice at teaching 
using physical and verbal prompts (levels 3 and 4). This step 
introduces parents to the criteria or procedures used to move the 
child through the program by gradually reducing the amount of 
prompting. The parents begin to use the data recording 

procedures at this stage. Once the behavioral objective is 
attained at a criterion of level 5, the parent would put the program 
on maintenance as in the first step of the parent training program. 

The first example In Figure 3 on the lower left side 
illustrates the progress of a U month old child through a put~in ■ 
£rogram assessed at level 3 (he required a physical prompt or 
gesture to complete ths task). Teaching was started at this level 
and prompts systematically and gradually reduced until the child 
performed the task on verbal instructions. 

^6' 
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FIGURE 2 

PARENTAL MAINTaJANCE OF BEHAVIOR AT A 5 LEVEL OF TEACHING 
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The second example ±n Figure 3 in the upper right section 
illustrates the progress of a 7 month old child through a reach 
and grasp program assessed at level 3 in three different positions. 
Teaching continued from this level of the physical and verbal 
prompts until the child took the object within 5 seconds of its 
presentation to him. In both of these examples, the parents were 
able to move the children through the steps in the program to 
mastery within an eight-day period. 

The last step involves /he parents implementing a sequenced 
teaching program for a behavioral objective assessed at level 0 or 
level 1 (the child requir/d maximum physical guidance, i.e., had 
to be put through the ta/k or didn't respond at all). After super- 
vision and practice in Ling the teaching procedures at level 2 
and level 1 (minimal p|(ysical guidance with 1 finger and maximum 
physical guidance wit J hands on, respectively) parents were able to 
implement a program t|) teach any behavioral objective, move their 
child through it using the teaching model, .maintain the skill or 
concept on review when it is mastered, and record their results on 
the MIMR data sheet. 

Figure 4 presents an example of a child's progress through one 
of the language programs. The behavior target includes the child 
imitating either motor actions or sounds within 5 seconds of an 
instruction and modelled example by the parent. The child learned 
the actions very quickly buf the sounds required more time. However, 
after several weeks, sounds were acquired as well and the child 
went on to the next program in the sequence (sounds and words). 



FIGURE 4 

PARENT TEACHING FROM LEVELS 1 THROUGH 5 FOR THE ACTICW AND SO^D PROGRAM 
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To teach par«itp the procedural laplementation of a progran 
at tte 5 levels of intervention the hone teacher uses (a) modelling 
by the home teacher; (b) behavioral rehearsal by the parents; and 
(c) video tape replay with feedback regarding the parent's mastery 
of the skills. FoUowirig the last step of the parent training 
program the home teacher visits the family on a weekly or bi-weekly 
basis. The home teaeher may assist the parents in selecting new 
behavioral objectives which are appropriate to the child's level 
of development. She would als.o guide them in improving their 
teaching procedures and overcoming problems which arise in teaching 
or with the programs themselves. 'In all, 15 of the 22 families 
have been tralA'ed in this manner, with each case attaining success 
on these skills although the duration of training varied across 
the families to a certain' degree. No families dropped out or 
terminated their involvepient with the home teacher, although 
frustrations did occur. Typically each step of the training 
program was completed within 1 to 2 weeks of its initiation. 

To date, specific validation procedures of the three-step 
parent training program have not been conducted, although this 
process has been proposed as a follow-up of the Early Education 
Project. However, some inferences regarding its validity are 
feasible from the facts that all 15 families completed teaching 
programs similar to those depicted in Figures 2, 3, and 4 
supporting the general effectiveness of the procedures. Secondly, 
with some selected fajpifi^. a behavioral. analysis was conducted 
assessing the parent's procedural reliability implementing programs 
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%rith the direct teaching model (Hlllyard et al» 1976), In this 
instance, the parent's skills significantly Improved and ttie 
children's subsequent leamftig was increased. This method 
(Behavior Analysis System) thus holds promise as a very usefu\ 
TCans of validating a sequence of training steps such as those 
employed in the Early Education Project. 

As with any i)rogram, many up s and downs were encountered in 
the implementation of the home teaching program such as illness 
or the need to adjust to a new teaching procedure. Typical 
educational or program implementation^ problems were reflected in • 

^ *** 

the fixation of a child's progress at one teaching level or one 
step in a multi-step program. These problems were investigated 
with the Behavior Analysis System to analyse parent implementation 
of the teaching model; in addition, a program component analysis 
was done employin^^ a program evaluation decision making model 

\ 

similar to that d^fecribed by Baine (1977). This inodel allows for 
a check of progratft components sucb as the size of steps, standards 
of criteria, or conditions of performance. Following these 
analyses, problems of parent teaching or program development are 
isolated, altered, and re-evaluated to determine effectiveness of 
the early intervention. This process of evaluation, analysis, 

s 

alteration, re-evaluation, and raonltoring was continued until the 
child's developmental progress through the program resumed. 

Following completion of the parent training program the 

» . ' • 

parents continued teaching their^hlldren skills and knowledge in 

language development, cognitive skills, self-help skills, and 
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aotov dc";.lopjaent. lh« children's progress through programs In 
each of these areae will now be presented.' 
Langtiage Development 

Cooaaunlcatlon, of course, constitutes one of the funda- 
mental areas of development for the young child and thus was one 
of our major foci for parental teaching. The language curriculum 
employed with the home progran contains both expressive language 
•kills and receptive language competencies. In addition to the 
objectives in Appendix A. Table 13 provides a list of the general 
objectives in each of these two areas. As can be seen in these 
objectives, sos^ basic language skills of a functional nature were 
being taught. Several other objectives and programs were also 
developed for individual children from the test, but these programs 
were taught to at liiast A children and thus are valid to that 
extent . 

The language programs were developed initially from the work 
of Guess. Sailor, and Baer (1976). Striefel (1974). and Bricker and 
Bricker (1970) , each of whom developed laltative and functional 
language skills for moderately to severely handicapped children. 
In addition, specific modifications to the imitation sequence 
followed from the work of Kent (1976) and Stremel-Campbell, Cantrell, 
and Halle (1976); material from their efforts suggested a drastic 
reduction in the amount of motor imitation training, the concurrent 
teaching of actions and sounds, and the use of manual signs as 
additional prompts to assist in the acquisition of imitation skills. 
Subsequent to these program modifications, the research of the 
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TABLE 13 

CATEG(»IES OF OBJECTIVES IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FKm THE HOm PROGRAM 
ifflD THE BEHAVIOR DEFINITIONS 



Expressive l^anguage 
At tent ion: 



Motor Imitation: 

Act ion imi tilt ion: 
Sound Imitation: 

Word Imitation: 
Label 1 in;; : 



child will loop- at teacher's (T) face when 

given t\ui attention signal " , look 

here." or "Look at me 



seconds of instruction. 



" within 5 



child will imitate T model of Motor 
action with 5 seconris of model and 
instruction "Do this." 

s.i:t'c ns .Motor Imitation. 

cliild will imitJtc T model of sound 
within 5 seconds of model and instruction 
"Do this." 

child will fmitate T model of a word 
within 5 seconds of model "Say 



child achieves 8 0% or more correct in 
session of ^2 trials or 12^ correct in a 
row when asked "What's that?" and 
presented with one of IJi {objects. 



Rereptivt* I..inKun^'t» 

Responds to Name: 



One-concept 
Instructions; 

Object 

Identif ication; 



child will indicate by a change in body 
movement, eye movement, or motior chat 
he rccor,ni^eF his own name. 

child will respond appropriately to an 
instruction su'li ns "Hive" or "Bye, Bye". 

cliild will point :it a normal object 

within 3 secords of instruction "show 

' in the presence of distractor 

it£ims. 
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t««chiag »t»ff (McIJoiMild, 1977) indicated that ialtatlon training 
was no aore rapid with si^a or other proopts, for 1-word Imitation 
than simply using the Instruction to imitate with the nK>del and 
showing the child the object. Thus, an efficient sequence of pre- 
liaguistic and early language training (expressive use) objectives 
and prograsBS was validated and amployed with several families. 

This "streamlined" sequence begins with attention training 
and is followed by acticai and sound imitation, sound and word 
imitation and finally imitation of 16 words. Following the 
attainment of these criteria, the child begins the first of 60 
steps in the Guess, Sailor, and Baer (1976) functional language 
program (see Appendix A, language objectives). The receptive 
language skills taught which are summarized Include initial ' 
responding to one's name, responding to one concept Instructions or 
cotaaands such as *'want up", "give", "bye-bye", and finally single 
word object identification such as "show ball", "show box", with 

I 

one or more distract ora present. 

Examples of two chlldreai's progress through the imitation 
sequence are presented in Figures 5 and 6. This data exemplifies 
the graphs used by the teachcsr and parent to monitor In each area 
of teaching the child's progress. The behavior target for this 
program, specifically, is that the child will imitate either the 
parent's model for a gross motor action within 5. seconds of the 
instruction "Do this!" with the concurrent appropriate model of 
the action by the parent or Imitate a sound within 5 seconds of the 
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FIGURE 5 

AN INFANT'S PROGRESS THROUQI THE ACTIGNS/SOUNDS IMITATION Pm-.RAM 
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Instruction, "say (sound)". The responses are taught to a random 
seqiience for the action or 3ound to increase the child's discri- 
minati<m and reduce the number of incorrect responding patterns. 

Figure 5 presents data, for a program in which the child 
learned the first action and the first sound quickly and at a 
steady rate. He was then started on a second pair which was again 
learned quickly and steadily. At this point he advanced to the 
naxt program In the sequence - sounds and words. 

Figure 6 presents a child's progression in the same program; 
he took longer to learn the sounds than the motor actions as can 
■be seen for both "ba" and "5". This pattern is more typical of 
^children's progress in these programs. This infant has since 
learned the second sound as well and advanced to the sounds/words 
imitation sequence. 

Thellnfant's progress through all of these seven program 
areas is summarized in Table U. There were 22 infants involved in 
training programs for language development with an average age of 
14.5 months when they started the program (the standard deviation 
for this average is 8.8). Thus, although the early children were 
older, most of the later children in the program were quite young; 
this range is the reason for the fairly high standard deviation. 
The data on various children in the project in these language 
programs first of all indicates the extensive number of skills and 
linguistic concepts the children could learn at such young ages. 

In the expressive language area, for the two children requiring, 
attention training, this goal was achieved very rapidly in 2j, trials. 
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TABLE 14 



SUMHART OF CHXUS&ai'S PIOGBESS IV THE BZFBESSXVE 
AHD INCEPTIVE U8< 



Mean 



Trials 
to 



Standard 



Mean 
Total 



N 



Behaviors 



Mean Daya 



Actentioo Progrm 


2 


75% 




21.0 


15.fl 






Motor Ik! tat ion 


5 




42 


64.0 


80.? 


6.5 


10.5 


Action 


10 


mm 


23 


85.8 


70.0 


14.3 


10. 0 


lodtation 

^ Soimd 


10 




2S 


64.5 


51.8 


2S.6 


13.3 


Word Xnitation 


5 




13 


95.1 


196.3 


61.9 


20.5 


Labelling 














mm 


Receptive Language 


N 


Mean 
Baseline 


Behaviors 


TTC 


SD 


TE 


DTC 


Responds to Nane 


6 




6 


139.0 


119.0 


24.0 


20.8 


Okie Concept Instructions 


8 


mm 




101. 1 


87.1 


22.8 


17.0 


Object Identification 


3 


m0 


33 


46.2 


72.5 


7.9 


10.9 
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The early motor imitation programs and act ion- Imitation programs 
each requirea 10 teaching days including 63 and 80 trials to 
criterion. R«jliable sound imitation was established for ^0 
children after only 13 days of training on the average of 69.4 
teaching trials. In each of these programs, it is notable that 
few errors occurred during the teaching process (averages of 6.5 . 
JLiil* 25 . 6 respectively) which indicates the positive nature of 
the teaching process. Finally, word imitation was established 
reliably after only 20.5 days of teaching in 136.8 teaching trials. 
This result indicates the definite learning capacity of these 
children for imitative responding vocally at a very early age (less 
than two years of age on the average). 

With respect to the receptive language skills, six children 
(average age of 10.5 months) learned to respond to their own names 
In 20.8 teaching days over an average of UO teaching trials. The 
8 children taught to respond to one-concept instructions d^ so in 

'^ays across UO trials. Three of the children learned 

1-word receptive comprehension for (*Ject identification in 10 days 
with only 56.2 teaching trials and 8^ errors on the average. This 
data points out the remarkable capacity of these young children to 
'learn from instructional programs (see Appendix "B for examples) with 
relatively few errors ^d requiring comparatively few teaching 
trl^s.. Although several otheiV^^prjjff^ weijjfe^aught in the langOage 
arel^o some of the children, i|#^ficient numbers a children (<3) 
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precluded presenting their dat/iV this fiwe. '.jl 
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Co^lCive Developiaent: 

As %flth pre-lingul8tlc and coiamunlcatlon skills, 
cognitive development provided a second major focus of the home 
program early intervention process. After Initial assessment of 
the Infant with the developmental currlculira and the completion of ^ 
parent training, the teacher and parent would develop appropriate 
programs in the area for the child. The parents were teaching 
their children tasks which ranged in complexity from visual and 
auditory tracking, reaching, grasping and mouthing to motoric 
operation^ with several types of material such as push, pull, open, 
putting in, and taking out. The complete sequence is presented in 
the developmental curriculum In Appendix A. Table 15 lists and 
defines the areas reviewed and summarized from this area of home 
teaching. 

The objectives in this series were developed from several 
sources. The Portage Guide (Shearer et al, 1972) provided the 
initial listing of objectives; however, these series were modified, 
as was described previously, into series of strands with terminal 
objectives and enabling objectives in each area. The visual and 
auditory awareness skills and prehension skills have been emphasized 
by many researchers in early child development (Bay ley, 1933; Cat tell, 
1947; Piaget, 1936) as being important components of early cognitive 
development. The object permanence sequence included material 
related to memory skills and early conceptualization by the child 
of events in their environment. This sequence evolved from the 
work of Ueglrls and Hunt (1975) in their developn^nt of methods of 
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TABLE 15 



CATEGORIES OF OBJECTIVES IN COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT FROM THE HOME PROGRAM 
AND THE BEHAVIORAL DEFINITIONS 



Visual Awareness: 

Eye Tracking - child tracks an object by turning 
head . 

Auditory Awareness: 

Sound Localization - child turns eyes and head in 
the direction of the sound. 

Prehension Skills: 

(Five Motor Coordination) 

Reach - child will reach for a bright colored 

object when it's In front of him. 

Reach, grasp, and mouth - child will reach, grasp 
and put object in his mouth or 
inspect it visually or auditorily. 

Object Permanence: 

Find hidden object - child will search for an 
object or a person's face when 
hidden from view for several seconds 



Operatlohs: 



Put in. Put on ~ child will place an object in or 
on a specified receptacle or area. 

Operations - child will respond correctly to one of 
eight different commands. 

Operations with Distractors ~ same as operations 
wirh the addition of distracting 
additional items. 
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naasurenent of thla concept elaborated by Piaget (1936). The 
sequences Involved In operations provldUng the transition to more 
cooplex interactions with the environment by the child include 
differential r^ponding to simple language cues, e.g., "put it on" 
ahd the combing skill sequences of carrying on the five motor 
actions. These objectives thus constituted laost of the early 
sequences parents were teaching their children. Appendix B con- 
tains several examples of programs developed to teach these areas. 

The examples given earlier regarding parent training 
exemplify children's progress through some of these programs. In 
addition. Figure 7 presents a chilr"s progress through several steps 

of the Take Out and Put In programs. The behaviolt^rge^ts ^Included 

the child being able to take out or put an objebt in a 3 i^h (in 
diameter) container when Instructed. The steps in each program 
involved gradually decreasing the diameter of the container 
resulting in increased dexterity and attraitiveness. The child 
completed the steps in the program at a consistent rate until the 
last step. Ihe difficulty at this polnf consisted of missing the 
smallest container, but he mastered this step as well after two 
weeks of teaching, ihe maintenance of the skill was tested by the five 
review probes shown at the end of the learning/ teaching graph. During 
revisions of our programs in order to teach operations and concepts 
generalizable to the natural environment, we changed from teaching 
single tasks to the use of multiple tasks and operations (Becker. 
Engelmann, and Thomas. 1975b). These strands are described in greater 
detail in the classroom section in which they were more extensively 



FIGURE 7 

INFANT'S PROGRESS THROUCSi THE FIRST TWO STEPS IN THE MOTORIC OPERATIONS PROGRAM 
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As a result of the data collection process employed with the 
Direct Teaching procedures, extensive information regarding the 
children's progress through cognitive programs and steps within 
programs was available. Table 16 sunaaarizes most o^ the relevant 
information abstracted from the parental use of the MiMR data 
Sheets and graphing procedures. Several important points are 
clear from this data. In all but one instance (l.e.\ visual 
awareness) the parents were able to teach their infants these 
skills and concepts on an average of 13 days or lower. The 
average days to reach criterion again indicates the rapid pace 
with which the children learned these new** skills and behaviors. 
Secondly, the relatively low level of the mean errors to criterion, 
even when considerable trials were required to reach criterion, 
indicates the effectiveness of the use of the prompts and guidance 
of the Direct Teaching Method in maintaining a successful learning 
environment for the infants. A third issue presented is the rather 
high degree of retention of the skills/concepts as demonstrated by 
the 84. 3Z and above mean percent correct on review; these data 
indicate the stability over time the infants exhibited in retaining 
these newly acquired skills. 

A final point in this area should be en^hasized at this timei 
these data indicate the clear premise that* children between two 

sixteen months of age with moderate/severe handicaps are quite 
capable of acquiring and retaining complex cognitive skills and 
concepts at a very rapid rate requiring typically a rather limited 



TABLE 16 



SUMMARY OF CHILDREN'S PROGRESS THROUGH OOCNITIVE PROGRA>S 



Objective 



N 



Mean 
^Baseline 



Total Mean Mean / Mean Mean % 

Behavior Trials to Standard Totals Days to Correct 
Targets Criterion Deviation Errors Criterion Review 



Visual Awareness 


■ — Tt' 














Eye Tracking 


■1 


I 


196 


- 


70 


29 




Auditory Awareness 
















Sound Localization 


2 


3 


76. 


33.3 


14.6 


10.3 


100 


Prehension Skills 
















Feach 


1 


1 


29 




2 


2 


100 


Reach and Grasp 


9 


24 


52.8 


26.5 


14.7 


6.5 


90.6 


Object Permanence • 
















Find Hidden Objects ^ 


' 8 


16 


38.2 


61.4 


7.3 


6.4 


84.3 


Operations 
















Pincer Grasp 


2 


14 


39.6 


27.1 


2.8 


7.1 




Put In/Put On 


4 


26 


76.0 


88.1 


10.0 


6.8 


95.0 


Operations / 


12 


46 • 


114.8 . 


110.0 


22.2 


13.5 


92.9 


operations with 
















Dishractors 




15 


, 48.8 


46.0 


9.3 


9.5 


86.8 



ro 
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aapuat of specific parentaX intervention in the form of direct 
teaching. 

Motor Skills Development 

The third major area of teaching programs in the home- 
based aspect of the project involved teaching and assisting the 
infant in attaining motor skills such as crawling, sitting and 
walking. Again, following initial assessment by the home teacher 
and completion of parent training, the teacher and patents would 
begin a teaching program in the Identified area of motor develop- 
ment requiring attention. The developmental curriculum contained 
sequentially arranged strands (from simple to complex skilU) of 
terminal motor skills and their enabling sub-skills from coijtrolled 
eye movements and head control through to walking, running, and 
jumping' (see Appendix A for a complete listing of this curriculum). 
Table 17 presents the categories In motor development most frequently 
taught by the parents at home. 

As can be seen in this table, motor development was considered 
in terms of three components - posture appropriate to the behavior 
(e.g., sitting), the child's skill in attainment of that posture 
(from various positions as well), and the locomotion aspect (if 
appropriate) of the skill, thus ensuring that the children not only 
acquire the skills but do so with appropriate posture. Some of the 
strands contained terminal teaching objectives for all three 
cofl^onents such as crawling and walking. Thus, when teaching a 
child to walk, it was decided that a desirable aspect of this skill 
included appropriate posture and skill at assuming this posture. 
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TABLE 17 



TtACHINC OBJECTIVES IN MOTOR SKILl^ DEVELOPMQJT 



Sit 

Sitting with back unsupported on floor or chair. 
Assucqption of sitting from various positions* 

Craw l in g 

Pusture - child balances on hands and knees* 

AHsumption - child will assume the above posture 
from various positions 

Locumotion - child will crawl while maintaining 
adequate posture. 



Valktng 

Posture - child will stand unsupported for 3£ seconds 

Assumption - child will assuise stand from various 
pes i tions 

Lucotnotion child will walk various distances while 
maintaining adequate posture. 
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Some skills however, did not ccmtaln the nwtion components. 

These objectives and sequences of strands were employed 
as a result of reviewing and initially using the Portage Guide 
(Shearer et al, 1972) in an attempt to establish functional 
objectives for the child's motor skill developmfent and determine 
the child's competency relative to those objectives. Developmental 
milestones (Bayley, 1933; Cattell, 1947), task analysis sequences 
already employed with moderately and severely handicapped children 
(Fredericks et al, 1976), a task analysis model for logically 
sequencing and breaking down skills (Balne, 1977), and consul- 
tation with a physiotherapist in our program development (Gilroy, 
1976) resulted in the curriculum and subsequent teaching programs 
which w« employed for both home and school teaching. (See 
Appendix B, Section 3 for some example of the teaching programs 
in this area) . 

The program objectives thus included appropriate posture and 
means of attaining that posture since frequently the children do 
learn these skills with very poor posture. Often children with 
Down's Syndrome, for example, have a protruding head, stomach, and 
buttocks while their knees are hyperextended or locxed producing 
the characteristic awkward still-legged gait. These programs were 
specifically developed to prevent the occurrence of these 
inappropriate characteristics with the very young child or to 
correct their occurrence before they are irreversible. Figure 7 
provides an example of one child's progress through the motor 
strands for creeping and reciprocal crawling. When teaching in the 
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motor area was Initiated with hlo, he was able to sit and moved 
around the room by rolling. Since January 5, 1976 he learned to 
creep along the floor on his abdomen (as shown in Panel A of 
Figure 8) and to crawl with a reciprocal pattern on his hands and 
knees (as shown in Panels B and C of Figure 8) . At the same time 
as these skills were being taught, his parents were also teaching 
him the appropriate posture for crawling. An interesting and 
typical feature of this data in Figure 8 is the plateaus experienced 
as the child moves through the program. Particularly .in the motor 
development area, children reached and remained on pllteaus within 
and between programs often having difficulty moving within a program 
between levels 2 and 3 at which point minimum guidance was being 
eliminated. This problem is quite clearly eJlfflnpl If led in Panels B 
and C; the continuous use of data regarding progress and observing 
the parents teaching were essential to attempt to attenuate or 
reduce this problem. 

The data collection procedures employed in this area produce 
a great deal of information regarding children's progress through 
the teaching programs. Table 18 summarizes this data for some areas 
of motor development in which the parents were teaching. ITiis data 
presents interesting aspects regarding this area of teaching, '\gain, 
except for one area, we find on the average relatively few tea<rfiing 
days required to attain criterion on thes6 teaching objectives 
(X's of 25 or less). However, in contrast to the language and 
cognition areas, many more errors are being'made in this area as ■ 
can be seen in the mean total error column. This data reflects 



TABLE 18 



SUMMARY OF 1NFA!4T'S PROGRESS IN SEVERAL AREAS OK MOTOR SKILL DEVELOPMENT 





N 


Mean % 
Correct 

Baseline Behaviors 


Mean 
Trials to 
Criter ion 


Standard 
Devi at i on 


Mean 
Total 


Mean 
Days to 


Mean % 
Correct 


Sitting 
















Posture-Sitting Unsup^ 

ported 

n9«9 iiitip v< A Wife «aj.bvxiii^ 


4 


10 

* J 


103.8 
ly J . J 


121.6 

<^Uo . 1 


21.7 
39.0 


19.2 
24. 7 


100* 

* 

79. 3 


Crawling 
















Posture-Balances Self 

♦ 


I 


1 


35 




4 


11 


100* 


Assumption of Posture 




A 


538.8 


441.8 


169.8 


62.0 


100* 


Loc omo t i on- r e c i p r o ca 1 
crawl 


7 


11 


350. A 


512.6 


77.9 


24.7 


88.8* 


Walking 






\ 










Posture-Standing Unsup- 
ported 
Assussption of standing 


4 


0 5 
0 4 


i 45.8 
168.8 


31.8 
120.4 


7.4 


17.4 . 
19.8 


^ * 
100 

100* 


Loc omo t ion^^wa 1 kin g 


7 


0 21 


56.0 


73.0 


11.4 


12.8 


100* 



unsupported 



12U 



09 



Not all ^chil<lr€tt were assessed for review because of cumulative nature of program steps. 
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the fact that even with guidance the Infants still have difficulty 
attaining nany of these motor skills but with persistent teaching 
they do Indeed attain them. A further Inportaat aspect of this 
table is the extensive variability between children in terms of 
the nunber of trials to attain ^lastery. The column with standard 
deviations indicates this high degrse of variance ranging from 
31^ trials to a high of 512,6 in the case of attaining the 
reciprocal crawl. This variability underscores the importance of 
individualizing programs to families and as^loying a data collection 
procedure to monitor progress so that helpful changes can be made 
in teaching methods and programs. Finally, these data exemplify , ' 
the fact that complex motor skills are Indeed attainable by even 
very young Infants and toddlers with mode rate /severe handicaps 
when systematic teaching processes are employed to assist theai in 
learning these skills. 
Self-help skills 

The skills taught in the home program in the self-help 
area Include such activities as sucking and swallowing, feeding 
oneself, drinking from a cup, and learning to dress and undress 
oneself, as well as toilet training and personal hygiene. Little of 
th^ program involvement at home included this area due to the ages 
of the children; however, some examples will demonstrate the 
progress children made and a sunaaary of a few areas will be presented. 
The developmental currlculua was employed to assess the child's 
competency in this area (see Appendix A for sequences of objectives) 
in order to determine If teaching would be required. Programs were 
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then developed both from the work of Fredericks et aX (1976) as 
veil as from our own trial attempts; many of these self-help skills 
are taught using backward chains and all are taught in the child's 
natural environment as the behaviors naturally occur in order to 
maintain the ecological validity of the teaching/learning process. 

Two examples of children's progress through self-help 
programs are presented in Figure 9. In Panel A, a child's progress 
through a program designed to teach him to raise his glass to his 
mouth using two hands and drink unassisted is depicted. Jhe 
program involved several steps in a backward chain as it proved to 
be too large a task to teach at once; however » the steps proved to 
be too small for '.ost c^-f Idren, thus necessitating the reduction of 
the sequence to three steps now. The need for fewer steps is 
inferred in this Instance by the child's rapid movement through the 
program. These data indicate the manner with which data-abased 
decisions can be made about the adequacy of the specific construction 
of programs • 

An earlier aspect of this area of teaching is exhibited in 
Panel in which instance the child is learning to tilt his head 
back when given a dr^nk from a glass and told to take a drink. Up 
to this time, the child tried to suck fluid from the glass by putting 
his face into it, resisting drinking from a glass and demanding his 
bottle. At the end of the program he was drinking well from a 
glass helped by his parents and no longer required a bottle. He 
then proceeded to the previously described program learning to hold 
and drink from a cup or glass. Programs developed for teaching in 
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this area are provided in Appendix B, Section 4 which emplify the 
iiie€bo49 eiiipiaye4« A s^^omary analysis of three children's progress 
through the drinking from a cup program indicated that they 
acquired the skills over an average of 48^ trials to criterion, 
averaging 5^ teaching days, and averaging 2^ errors per step or 
program. This level of performance demonstrates the rapid rate of 
learning possible when using a systeimtic teaching process and 
program format to assist the children's acquisition of these skills. 

Direct Teaching Wtethod's Effect! v acss 

In developing and implementing the early intervention 
process, another objective of the Early Education Project was to 
establish the validity of the method we developed as effective 
techniques for these purposes. The previous data illustrated the 
effects of introducing the teaching process by the parents into 
their child^rearing practices and in all instances the children 
were able to acquire the skills or concepts when they had been unable 
to do so on their own prior to the introduction of the intervention 
process. However, this type of bef ore--af ter demonstration with its 
retrospective assumption regarding previous lack of learning and 
the quasi-experimental design failing to rule out the contribution 
nf maturation^, testing effects, other contributing variables, or 
practice effects does not allow for an unambiguous or unequivocal 
statement regarding the cause of these changes observed. 

To further demonstrate th^ specific Influence of the inter- 
vention procedures on children's skills, two additional examples 
are presented in which a mul t iplc'-basel ine design was employed and 
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•llovt iev « m9vm vigorous t«st of tho of f«ct« of dlrtct tMChing . 
t^oa tklll Aequltitlon. Tht amXtlplo baiolino dMlgn involvct th« 
mMsmwnt of sovoral btbavloro timultanoously with eho •oquontial 
iatroduceloa of tht latorvtntion proetu to me behavior at a time, 
i^ile eentinuing to aonitor the baaeline or pre-intervention X«vel 
of the other hehaviore. toce^the firet behavior is acquired the 
iaterventioB ia initiated lirith the eecond and eo on. If the bi^aviors 
change ayatei&atically when the intei^vtntion ia applied but not before, 
this effect atrengthene the inference that the intervention was the 
effective agent in producing the change. 

Figure 10 preaenta a multiple baseline analysis of the direct 
teaching nodel with the use of the operations program (see Appendix 
B) and four operations; pushj pull , open, and close. The teaching 
method wse first initiated with pt»h while baseline or pre-inter- 
vention aeaeures were being taken by the parents for the other three 
operationa. These eets of actions were both assessed and taught 
ttsl&g several sets of objects and aa|;erlals to prevent rigid patterns 
of responding from being acquired. As can be seen in the figure, the 
operatione were learned when taught to a spontaneous level 5 and 
typically maintained at that level after being learned, 
prior to teaching, the child generally did not respond correctly 
when assa«sad by the parents. This figure thus shows the specific 
influence of the direct teaching model upon the children's acquisition 
of these skills. The reliability of these data was verified in most 
instances by the home teachsr's independent probes (shown as asterisks 
<m the figure) supporting the changes reported in the parentel data. 
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TauMiws sEsstow &m multiple baseline analysk^ of the direct teaching model with the operations program 
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Figure 11 presents a similar denonstration with an older 
child la the receptive language-object identification program. In 
this program, two receptive language concepts are taught simul- 
taneously, such as "Show dolly" and "Show cup". When one is 
learned it is replaced by a third word and so on until 12 to .16 
words are mastered (see Appendix B for program). In the process 
shown in Figure 11, ball and cu£ were taught first, while car . 
spoon , and block were simply tested once a day. The data reflects 
the child's learning of those concepts taught while responding 
sporadically or not at all to the ones had yet to be taught. 

However, when they were taught, he mastered them and retained the 
concepts over several weeks of follow-up. 

These two examples quite clearly demonstrate the specific 
helpful effects of the direct teaching methods employed. Of course 
changes often occurrai much more rapidly than is indicated here. 
In fact, in many instances, children would exhibit a leaming-to- 
leam or learning set effect in which the first few skills or 
concepts in a sequence would require extensive teaching whereas later 
ones would be learned in a few trials 

Parental Survey 

After one year of operation, a survey of sixteen parents 
in the home program was conducted by the parent committee. Questions 
were posed regarding their perceptions of the project and its 
effects upon their child and their family. The results of the 
questionnaire are presented in Table 19. Nine of the sixteen 
families then involved responded to the extensive survey; their 
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SJLTIPLE BASELINE ANALYSIS OF THE GIREC7 TEACHING MODEL WITH A RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE PROCStAM 
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TABLE 19 



SUMMARY OF PABENTAL BESPCNSES TO QUESTIONNAIfiE 
REGAKDING THE ECm PROGRAM 
Nln« cut of sixceen returned. 
Parents Interested in ccmtlnulng program: 9/9 

Parents agreed that their child had progressed well in 
both cognitive and motor areas: 9/9 

l/9^'Li«if/^*' sessions with their child: 

1/9, enjoyed when child progressing well. 

0/9; enjoy sessicms consistently. 

1/9; find sessions hard to get around to doing. 

Communication is clear with the hm teachers; 9/9 

RE: Changes for Standard Teaching Procedure: 

Like present form of program: 7/9 
No answer: 1/9 

?0f^nlf^L^l!!^^''' ^^'^^^^ teaching procedure: 1/9 

(Of nine returned, four parents noted suggestions re: procedure.) 

Parents felt the Home and School Proposals should be interlocked: 

Yes: 8/9 

No answer: 1/9 

Would regular meetings be beneficial? 
Par«it meetings only: 1/9 

Both Parent Only and Parent-Teacher Meetings: 1/9 
Parent-Teacher Meetings: 5/9 
No answer: 2/9 

Reactions to Assessment Tests Conducted in the Home: 

Positive: 5/9 Negative: 2/9 No answer: 2/9 

Reactions of Children in General to the Program: 

Positive Noted: 4/9 Negative Noted: 0/9 

No Comment.- 1/9 tostly Positive with Comments: 4/9 

^^^^^^ directly m playtime activities 
or other household activities? 

Yes: 7/9 

No answer: 2/9 
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responses indicate t!« very positive outlook the parents felt after 
extensive involvement in the project. Two points of particular 
Importance are their general satisfaction with the teaching 
procedures which were quite difficult for many of the parents to 
learn; secondly, Item 11 indicates the generality of the skills 
taught to the child's everyday activities. This generalization to 
the other aspects of the child's life Is crucial in terms of 
ensuring the ecological validity of the objectives in the develop- 
mental curriculum. 
Summary 

The behavioral data from the home program provides three 
rather salient and crucial findings regarding the Early Education 
Project specifically and early Intervention generally. First, very 
young moderate/severely handicapped children can definitely be 
taught skills/concepts very early in their 1 ives - successful ly by 
their parents. These parent-teachers can manage teaching programs 
and monitor their child's progress quite effectively. Secondly ^ the 
learning process the child experiences when the direct teaching model 
is employed results in very rapid learning with very few errors In 
most instances*, as the child masters new Ci^ncepts and skills* This 
finding affirms the value and utility of the Test-Teach Method 
developed by the staff of the project as an effective and very 
positive approach to teaching. Punisliment procedures were 
unnecessary as a'method when these direct teaching procedures were 
systematically applied to assist the children's development. Thirdly , 
the children exhibited very high levels of retention when assessed 



following mastery of a program demonstrating the intact and 
functional memory skills they possess. Coupled with this finding, 
the par«t's view of the application of these skills and knowli^ge 
to the child's natural environment greatly enhances the ecological 
validity and significance ol this process. 

School Proj^jram 

The last decade has seen a marked increase in the number 
and the quality of pre-school. classroom-based programs for 
moderately and severely handicapped children (Bricker and Bricker, 
1976) with the assumption that this early intervention will . 
attenuate the extensive retardation particularly in communicative, 
social, and cognitive skills and knowledge that older handicapped 
persons exhibit. Thus, as a logical sequence to the home-based 
parent training program, a classroom-based facet of the Early 
Education Project was established for toddler-aged and pre-school 
aged children. Although there were three groupings of children 
taught in the school program, their data will be presented as two 
groups? a toddler group roughly ages 2:^5 and a pre-school group, 
ages 3:^5. The children from the third class were grouped either 
in the toddler or pre-school group depending upon their functioning 
levels. 

The classroom project operated in the Mayfield Elementary 
School, a school ot the Edmonton Public School Board, occupying 
two classrooms in this building. Tlie toddler classroom had its 
own toileting facilities and sink while the pre-school room used 
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the QOfisal ssfjditpt washrooms m&tosa tiie imll. The £&3rly Cttil^iood 
Services (E.C.S.) kindergarten program was across the hall and 
provided many opportunities for Integrated experiences between the 
project students and their peers in the E.C.S. program. Also, 
activities with students from Grades 1 and 2 in the elementary 
school were regularly planned as part of the week's activities. 
Students participated in the Early Education Project classes in a 
morning class of seven toddlers, a morning class of eight pre- 
schoolers and an afternoon group of five children of both toddler 
and pre-school ages. Two additional students entered the morning 
classes for a total of 22 children in the school program. Table 4 
describes the children in terms of ages and conditions of handicap 
other than Down's Syndrane. 

Teacher Training Program 

The staff of the classroom included two teachers and 
two developmental assistants; these persons had varying degrees of 
entry skills from high schpol education to bachelor's and master's 
degrees. Their functions included child assessments, program 
development, direct and incidental teaching, and data collection 
processes to monitor progress. The in-service educational program 
was employed with the original four staff nwrabers with periodic 
training for incoming personnel. Three of the four staff remained 
for the duration of the project while the pre-school class teacher 
position changed two times, once due to inadequate implementation 
of the program and once due to impending motherhood. 

The Behavioral Analysis System (Hillyard et al, 1976) was 
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e»ployed to «.Xy«. specific uig^mu of the teecher-e l,:iple«en. 
t-tlon of teechlng skill, periodica, throughout the projects this 
<tat. will not be presented here but it was utilized, where 
•pproprlete. to provide formative feedback to the teachers 
regarding their skills la . reaching and accurate I«ple«en- 
Ution of instructional prograns and procedures. Through this 
method highly reliable teaching procedure, were demonstrated 
by the teaching staff in their work with the students. 
Parent Training 

Since the parents were expected to participate in the 
school program and attempt to maintain and generalise skills their 
Children acquired at school to the home, a parent training program 
was initially primarily conducted by a reaea.ch assistant to the 
project. The parents were taught the basics of the Test-Teach 
Model as well as methods of directly teaching their children in 
the same manner which was employed by the teachers. The parent 
trainer used modelling and behavioral rehearsal to facilitate the 
aculsltion of these skills by the parents. Also, the behavioral 
analysis system and videotape feedback were employed to evaluate, 
before and after training, the parent's skills at direct teaching 
With their children. 

The process famlllarixed the parents with the various aspects 
of the program and provided a basis for their involvement as direct 
teachers of their children. ' However, the home program training 
.nd teaching was also found to be very val«,ble in those tour to 
five families who were Involved In both home teaching and subse- 
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qiiratly the school program. That Is^ five families were first in 
th^ home training aspect of the project and then began the school- 
based program. Generally, these parents (particularly the mothers) 
were very effective as assistants in the classroom when they 
volunteered each week during one of their child's school sessions. 
Thus, these persons were valuable as volunteers and rather reliable 
in attendance* In general, there was less than 50% attendance 
rate by parents for their volunteer days with particularly low 
attendance for the older children* However, when parents did 
attend, their assistance was extreiyly valuable. The presence of 
a parent or volunteer greatly facilitated more individualized 
progranming for the students. Practlcum students also participated 
(approximately L2 from the University uf Alberta and 5^ from Grant 
McEwan Coninunity College) and assisted immensely in the operation 
of the classrooms. 

Daily Classroom Schedule 

Morning classes were operated five days each week from 
9:00 a.m.. to 11:00 a.m. and the afternoon class was held four days 
each week from 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. with a staff meeting on the 
*fifth afternoon. Typically, teaching sessions last ten minutes or 
less due to the children's limlti^d attention span. The teachers 
would alternate hourly between individual and group instruction. 
That is, while one teacher is conducting one-^to^-one language 
sessions, the other teacher conducts group cognitive development, 
motor skills, or self-^help skills teaclUng sessions. Ideally, these 
groups involve 3 tn 4 children but without a parent or volunteer 
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the ratio becomes higher - the teacher wich 6 or 7 students. 

Table 20 provides an example of the dally classroom schedule 
far both the teacHer and Che volunteer. The children arrived via 
cab or handibus at 9:00 a.m. each morning; at this time, as at 
departure time, various dressing and undressing self-help skills 
are taught such that they are ecologically valid in that environ- 
ment. Each skill is taught using the teaching level, i.e., with 
appropriate guidance or prompts, appropriate for -the child's level 
of progress. Their progress is monitored through tl.e use of the 
MIMR data sheets and graphed on a weekly basis. As is shown on 
the schedule, several cognitive activities are planned each day. 
During these periods, the children work in a group necessitating 
very rapid movement from child to child to give everyone several 
chances while still maintaining the attentiveness of the whole 
group. Individualized motor skill programs were developed for use 
during the classes as well. iVo 15 minute toileting sessions were 
scheduled each day. During this period, pre-schoolers were 
learning to sit and stand as well as put on and take off their 
pants; the toddlers were learning to pull off or put on their pants 
from a sitting position. 

Juice time and snacks occurred mid-way through the session 
with incidental teaching of language being a significant part of 
this period. The pre-school group incorporated socialization and 
self-help skills into juice time and both groups ware expected to 
utilize their highest levels of conanunication to obtain their juice 
and snacks. Following this period, art, music, and other 
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TAPU 20 

WEEKLY SCHEDULE FOR THE CLASSROOM 



9:00-9:15 



Wewday {Volwtttr) Tyesdiy CVoluntetr} We^O^y 



Ttachlng 



J vice 

Art 

Prep 



10:45- lO^SS 



Cutting I 
St4Cl(1ft9 



festtntn 



n;3S«n:1S 



11:25*11:30 



S«1f«H«l0 
festtntn 



Old (ted 



Ortfslng 



lin*?rtss1ftg 
fnc I dentil 
Ttichlflg 



Uulce 
Gtt 8Mk 



5«nd/ 
U4Utr 



^ind/ 



SU wlili 
gniup 



Gugnltlon 
0(>erit1OAs 



Stom 



Siiid/ 



(VoliUftr) Thursday (Vo1i«tttf) Frfdiy (Voluntetr) 



UidresslAg 
lft£l dental 
Teaching 



ilyica 
Art 
Prep 




Cognition 
Cutting i 
Stacking 



House 



Self-Help 



Sand/ 
UaUr 
Play 



Oulded 
Play 



Sit with 
grouo 



Oretslng 



Self-Help 
Fasteners 



Se1f4ki1p 
Fasteners 



Sand/ 
Mater 



Sand/ 
tfattr 
Play 



Cd1<fed 
Play 



S1€ witn 
groif) 



9fess1n9 



Undressing 
Incidental 
Teacfilog 



«lu1ce 
Get Bool 



Common 
Pwzzles I 
Operations 



Store 



So4y Parts 



Sand/ 
loiter 
Play 



Sel r«He1p 



Sand/ 
Water 
Play 



Guided 
Play 



Sit iflUi 
group 



Cress 1n4 



Juice 
Prep 



House 



Peg ioard 



Peg 9o§r4 



Sit wltH 
groi^ 



so 



* M " 
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•ctlvltlM are ccotiauei! along wich the on-golag individual 
languaga ••asions. Throughout the clan, salf-help sessions are 
conducted when they naturally occur. For example, after juice 
time, the children practice washing and drying theoffle Ives, thus 
learning these skills. Skills which do not occur during the class 
day are taught through hoiae programs exc^t for the fastener 
program which is taught at school due to its complexity and 
generalized to home when the skills are leam«i. Once a week 
probes are obtained to check on the children's retention of 
skills and knowledge they have acquired through the direct 
teaching process. 

Language Instruction 

As in the home program, language instruction and 
coonunication skills constituted a major teaching area, particularly 
with respect to functional skills (i.e. useful and applicable) 
the children may require in their natural environments. The 
programs In the language area included both expressive and recep- 
tive programs although the emphasis was definitely placed upon 
functional expressive language skills. As for the in-home portion, 
the school program developed instructional programs based upon the 
work of Guess et al ^976), Striefel (1974), Brlcker and Bricker 
(1970), Kent (1976), and Streroael-Campbell et al 
(1976); these programs Included attention training, motor imita- 
tion and later action imitation, sound and word imitation, one 
word labelling, one word comprehension for object identification, 
question-asking and Imperatives such as "What's that?" and "(I) 
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eookie r* to phtasing such as ''(I) playP* aad ^ac eookiel" 
in the. early stages of verb training. The children's progress 
through these programs will be presented for the Imitation training 
phase and the functional language programs separately. 
Imitation Training 

The imitation training series consisted of a series of 
programs designed to prepare children for entry into the functional 
spee'!h and language program developed by Guess et al (1976). This 
pre-program series consisted of developing generalized word imita- 
tion witn the children for 1^ common nouns or verbs which are 
easily distinguishable from each other. This requirement was 
difficult for the toddlers since initially none of the toddlers 
would Imitate sounds or words and many of the children wouldn't 
Imitate actions or motor behaviors. 

After an Initial 8 months of teaching motoric and sound 
imitation, program changes were initiated. Integrating current 
research (St remmel-Campbell et al, 1976) and our experiences and 
frustrations with motor imitation training, three major points 
regarding language instruction were clarified. First, children 
should be started on sound and word imitation as soon as possible 
rather than spending an inordinate amount of time on motoric 
imitation alone. Secondly, language training should be as 
functional (useful) as possible. For example, motor imitation, if 
this step is necessary, "should be as functional as possible. That 
is, having a child imitate table-tapping isn't very useful whereas 
imitating putting on a hat or hair^combing is quite useful. Also, 
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vhen teaching words such as "ball", the teacher would hold up the 
object so that receptive comprehension is enhanced as well as 
expressive training. Thirdly, manual sign language might facili^ 
tate learning sounds and words. Subsequent research (McDonald. 
1977), however, suggested that this was not the case. 

The new language sequence for the toddler classroom thus 
began with an Attention component similar to the original. The • 
children were taught to attend to the verbal signal "(child's 
name), look.'", plus a hand signal. When the children consistently 
attended, the hand signal prompt of the attention cue was faded 
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Following attention teaching, the Actions/Sounds component 
vas begun; this revised sequence taught imitation of both sounds 
and functional actions (gross motor behavior) in a randomly 
alternating sequence. As soon as the child learned to imitate two 
sounds she proceeds with two new sounds and actions are not taught 
anymore. The new actions were all functional. e.g. turning a 
crank on a jack-in-the-box. putting on a hat, putting a penny in 
a bank slot. etc.. In addition to being functional, materials 
(stimuli) and the resultant activities were chosen which had an 
Inherent natural reinforcing value in and of themselves. After a 
correct imitation, the children were given the object for play; 
this procedure permitted the teacher to then teach a receptive 
language concept by saying, "give name of tov" when she wanted the 
object. When teaching sounds, the teachers also associated the 
sound with a gross motor*behavior consistent with a short word 
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having the sound in it. For example^ Che teacher might say ^^ooo^^ 
while pushing a toy boat cross the table. She would then give 
the boat to the child prompting her to imitate the gross motor 
response while imitating the sound (Appendix C presents this 
program). Figure 5 in the home program section presented the 
typical child's progress through this program. 

The third component of the imitation training sequence, 
Sound/Word Imitation, consisted of teaching a sound and a word on 
randomly alternating trials. Sound imitation training is identi- 
cal to thi5 Ac t io n /So und Imita t ion procedures, whereas fur word 
imitation, the object t{)e word represents is always present and 
givtm to the child as an activity reward (Premack, 1965) if the 
word is correctly imitated. Gross approximations wt:re initially 
excepted and a shaping process was employed to gradually approx-- 
imate the correctly articulated word. (Appendix C presents this 
program) . 

The final component of the imitation sequence. Word Imitation , 
was initiated after two words were reliably imitated in the pre-- 
vious Sound /Word 1 mi tat i on compcMient.- This program is identical 
procedurally to the word segment of the previous step. In this 
component the child is directly taught to imitate sixteen tunc-- 
tional nouns or verbs. At the time of implementation of this new 
sequence, Linda McDonald (197 7) along with the other teachers 
began an investigation of the differential effects of three methods 
of teaching word imitation: (1) Imitation cuq alone, "Say word!'*; 
(2) Imilatiun cue with the pliyslcal and verbal prompts for Levels 



3, 4, and 5 of the Direct Teaching Model; (3) iaitaclon cue with 
the manual sign "Talk to the Deaf". Riekhof (1963) for the 
word provided. Her results indicated that the three conditions 
were equally effective in teaching word imitation and that all 
three conditions led to more rapid acquisition of one word label- 
ling and one word receptive identification (Steps 1 ana 2 of the 
Guess et al program) than the procedures employed with the first 
6 children taught in the Early Education Project. 

The data for the toddler children's prcgress through the 
programs in the expressive language area is summarized in Table 21. 
These data present interesting findings in terms of the children's 
learning skills. Eleven children were participants in the toddler 
phase of the program with an average age at the beginning of 
teaching of 31.09 months (Standard Deviation 11.7) and a range 
from 20 months to 60 months. The five children requiring atten- 
tion training took an avei^age of 115.7 trials to learn to attend 
reliably over 6J. teaching days. This period represents a fairly 
rapid rate of learning to attend to an adult. The earlier motor 
imitation sequence was taught to 9 children for 49 specific motor 
acts requiring an average of 53^ trials to learn to imltats; this 
data is contrasted with the 4 children learning 36 functional 
actions in an average of 12^2 trials td cr-iterion. This difference 
represents a significant savings effect. Also, very low error 
rates were found teaching motor acts and functional a< tions, 6a 
and ^ respectively. Sound imitation training was taught to 8 
children foi: 19 soimds requiring 48J^ trials to criterion, on the 
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SUMMARY OF TODDLER'S PROGRESS IN THE EARLY LANGUAGE PRCXJRAMS 



Expressive Language 



Attention Program 
Motor Imitatlou 
Action and Imitation 
Sound 

V.'ord Imitation 



Trials Mean Mean Days Mean % 

^^n to Standard Total to Correct 

N Baseline Behaviors Criterion Deviation Errors Criterion Review 



2 
9 
4 
8 
11 



6 
49 
36 
19 

12 3 



115.7 
53.4 
12.3 
48.2 
28.7 



98.0 
55.5 
9.7 
46.8 
29.4 



14.0 
6.1 
.46 
12.9 
21.8 



6.2 
8.5 
2.2 
9.5 
3.8 



94 

88.5 
86.1 
80.1 
89.3 



o 

o 



> t 7 



14 
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average, for reliable sound laltatloa. A higher error rate, an 
average of 12Ji, vas evidenced for this component, due to the 
articulation and substitutlcm problens several children had in 
producing sounds. Word imitation vas taught to 11 children for 
123 words requiring only 28^7 trials to reach criterion, on the 
average. This level of learning indicates the effective nature 
of this Instructional model and these programs, taking an average 
of 3^ days for a child to reach criterion on this component. In 
this component, the error rate was rather high, 21^ total average 
errors, suggesting that the children tended to make many errors 
until they learned the correct word and then made few mistakes 
after the word was reliably being Imitated. 

The review data, all above 80% for these components, indi- 
cates the high degree of retention of this material the children 
exhibited. These data overall show the rapidity with which the 
children were able to master these previously unexhibited skills 
and the generally low error rates exhibited as a result of the 
Direct Teaching Model's use of extensive prcnapts and guidance. 
Although receptive language in terms of object identification was 
taught to these children, the data is part of anotl^r investiga- 
tion and thus isn't pres^ted here. However, all of the children 
in the object identification program did learn this skill within 
2-4 weeks of teaching. 

The Functional Language Program 

Recently, the provision of instruction in communica- 
tion skills to the moderately and severely handicapped has 
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increased considerably (Snyder^ Lovitt, and Smith, 1975) • One 
sktfi development in this field was the functional speech and 
language training program produced by Guess, Sailor, and Baer 
(1976) • The Early Education Project, through an agreement with 
the authors of that program » became a test site for the use of 
the program in Canada prior to its eventual publication. There 
are six categories or general areas in the program: Persons/ 
Things (Noun Training), Actions with Persons /Things (Verb 
Training), Possession, Color, Size, and Relations/Locations- 
Children in the Toddler and Pre-School classes were learning the 
nine steps in the Persons /Tfiings phase and the first four or five 
steps in the Actions with Persons/Things phase. 

The Persons/Things steps include one word labelling of 
objects, pointing to and asking for objects, asking ''What's that?" 
for novel objects and and answering yes /no questions* The first 
few steps of the Actions sequence includes labelling actions and 
identifying various different actions as well as describing what 
actions the child wants to do. During each teaching day one 
teacher instructs every child for a 10 - 15 minute individual 
language training session consisting of 32 trials. On each trial, 
the teacher gave an attention cue such as ^*Lisa, lookl" followed 
by the appropriate direction and material for that step, e.g., 
holding an object the teacher asks, "Wl\at*s that?*^ If the child 
answers correctly she is rewarded with praise, precise feedback 
and the apple, and sometimes a consumable reward such as food* 
The child's correct answer is recorded on a data sheet, as a plus, 
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«ncl the next trial ia presented. 

If, however, a child does not respond or gives the wrong 
answer, a correction procedure is employed (Guess, Sailor, and 
Baer, 1976; Becker, Engelmann, and Thomas, 1975b), First , the" 
teacher says. '•No'" or "Wrong:", indicating the child's incorrect 
answer or silence is wrong. Second, the teacher models the 
correct answer, e.g., "That's a ball!" Third, tte trial is 
repeated with a correct answer being rewarded as above while an 
incorrect answer is ignored. Then, the incorrect response is 
scored on the data sheet as a minus. 

Consumables such as food are used as rewards during some 
language sessions primarily when a child is learning, a new step 
word in the program. It is always preceeded by praise and pre- 
cise feedback and as soon as a child reaches 30^ correct per day 
the food is\faded to a variable ratio 3 schedule or arrangement 
and is eliminated when 60% accuracy is first attained by the 
child. Because of their ages and handicaps perfect articulation 
and pronunciation are not expected. Once a child begins imi- 
tating a new word at a high rate, the best approximation made is 
shaped. These approximations were often accepted as correct if 
they were conr.^tent and distinguishable from other words in the 
child's repertoire. 

For each step of the Guess et al program, criterion was 
attained if 80% correct answers were giv^ for a session (a ses- 
sion included 64 trials) or 12 correct responses in a row. The 
next phase or step was begun as soon as this criterion was met. 
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Skill te^cs were giwii hetfow^ some steps and at specified inter- 
vals during the step to determine if the child could attain 
mastery of the skill or knowledge without further teaching 
(Appendix A presents the objectives for each step of the program). 

An Individual child *s progress through Step 1 of the program 
is shown in Figure 12: the percent correct for trials per day is 
shown up the left side of the graph (Y-axis) and teaching dates 
(days)'are shown across the bQttom of the graph (X-*axis) . The 
objective for this step Is to reliably label 16^ cotmnon objects. 
The skill test is shown as a bar graph* occasionally, in the 
figure. Initially Kerrl scored zero on the skill test so teaching 
was initiated with the teaching of two words* ba^l and cup. If 
she had labelled any object correctly on the skill test, one of 
these would have been paired with an unlabelled object for the 
initial teaching pair to insure some success for her in the 
program, two objects are taught together randoialy alternating 
from one to the other. In each session, 64^ trials are presented 
in a random order usually covering 2^ teaching days* These two 
words are taught until criterion is attained - shown as a £ in 
the figure. Then> a second pair of words is taught to criterion; 
finally all four words are taught. When criterion is obtained 
for all four, the skill test is repeated. This figure shows that 
Kerri was trained on three set» of 4^ words until she met crlter-- 
ion on the skill test and moved on to Step 2. The particular 
point of significance in this graph is the savings effect from 
the first through to the third set of four words wherein the last 
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four were learned in one day each whereas the first four took 
almost three months to acquire. This savings effect was often 
present in these programs for the children. 

Table 22 presents the summary of the children's progress 
through the first 15 steps of the Guess et al. program. Several 
aspects of this data nre quite significant. Step 1 shows the 
performance for. the toddler compared to the pre-school class; 
the toddlers having had the prerequisite revised imitation 
sequence whereas the pre-schoolers had the original gross and 
fine motor imitation sequence. As the figures indicate, the 
toddlers required approximately 1/3 as many trials to attain 
criterion as the pre-schoolers. Whereas on Step 2, the pre-school 
children were quite a bit faster in mastering the object identi- 
fication skills. This effect see-ns largely due to the extensive 
imitation training the toddlers had prior to beginning Step 1 of 
this program. Of considerable import is the fact that the steps 
required an average of 22.9 or less days of teaching for the 
children to attain criterion, once again a clearly demonstrated 
example of the rapid rate the children exhibited in learning these 
new language skills. 

It is particularly important to note the difficulty children 
had learning to use the logical yes/no answers to interrogatives 
(x of 769.6 trials to criterion and x of 22.9 days of teaching). 
This step (^'7) was one of the most difficult in the program, 
requiring several phases and sub-steps. However, these children 
were able to acquire these concepts and skills and use them in 
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SUHMARY OF KERRI'S PERFORMANCE FOR STEP 1 OF THE FUNCTKMAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Language: Kern* (b) Step 1 



Language: Kerri (a) Step 1 
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LEGEND: 
C = Criterion 
= Skill 

Test 
= Car, Dog 
= Chair 

Pants 
= Car, Dog 
Chair 
Pants 
= Doll ' 

Cookie 
= Shoe, 

Mouth 
= Doll, 
Cookie 
Shoe 
Mouth 



TABLE 22 

SUMMAKSf OF SCHOOL CHILDREN'S PROGRESS THROl^H THE 
FIRST 15 STEPS OF THE FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



Persons/Thinss 




Si 


Percent 
Baseline 


Mean 
Trials to 
Criterion 


Standard 
Deviation 


Days to 
Criterion 


Step 


1 - Label 


* T 


5 


40.6 


353.2 


-260.0 


14.40 






PS 


10 


24.0 


977.4 


608.9 


39.7 


Seep 


2 - Identification 


T 


It 


61.2 


228.9 


217.6 


9.0 






PS 


9 


- 


139.2 


263.5 


5.2 


Step 


3 T "Want !" 




7 


- 


304.9 


153.9 


14.0 


Step 


4 - "What's that?" 




4 




219.8 


134.3 


9.2 


Step 


5 - New Names 




4 




114.5 


173.1 


3.5 


Step 


6 - Memory of Names 




3 




110.0 


34.6 


3.7 


Step 


7 - Yes /No 




7 


3.3 


769.6 


431.3 


22.9 


Step 


8 - Using "I" 




6 




206.2 


131.4 


7.8 


Step 


9 - Naming and Requesting 




4 




398.8 


229.2 


14.7 



Actions with Persons /Things 

Step 10 - Label Action 

Step 11 - Label Action with Something 

Step 12 - Yes /No to Action 

Step 13 ~ Labels another's Activity 

Step 14 - Labels another's Actions 
with Sojiathing 

Step 15 - Differentiates Between I/You 

*T - Toddler Class 
PS - Pre-School Class 



^ - 184.8 110.7 6.2 

3 - 137.0 150.1 4.7 

3 75.0 112.6 4.3 

3 108.7 74.1 '4.0 

1-56 - 2.0 

2 - - - - 
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varied contexts indicating their skills and knowledge were indeed 
quite strong. A final point involves the rather rapid rate of 
acquiring the skills in the verb steps of the program. The 
children required 18A.8 or fewer trials for the acquisition of 
the various steps in this sequence. This savings effect as the 
Children proceed through the program largely results from the 
way in which the programs build upon one another in the teaching 
sequence, facilitating the acquisition of new concepts because of 
previous learning. 

Cognitive Programs 

Teaching skills and knowledge in the area of cognitive 
development has received wide attention in recent years (Bricker 
and Bricker, 1976; Uzgiris and Hunt. 1975) particularly with 
respect to the development of fine .motor skills, memory, and 
higher order concept and rule learning by potentially moderate to 
severely handicapped children. As the sequence in Appendix A 
Indicates, the programs employed by the teachers in the Early 
Education Project included skills and concepts from fine motor 
prehension skills in infancy through to writing, matching, opera- 
tions, and classification skills in the pre-school classroom. 

Initially, through the use of the Portage Guide (Shearer 
et al., 1972) each particular cognitive behavior was assessed and 
taught. However, this method proved to be quite cumbersome and 
inadequate since the children would thus not be working on the 
same task,making group work very difficult and they were learning 
a series of isolated motor acts rather than a group of Interrelated 
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operdtlons or class of actions or concepts. Thus, the cognitive 
skills and knowledge were brokoi down into the series of strancfs 
presented in Appendix A and described earlier. 

Each strand has a specific terminal objective (e.g. puts 6^ 
pieces in an interlocking puzzle) and a nuaber of sub-skills 
(e.g. puts a circle and square in a form board, puts 4^ pieces in 
a non-inter locking puzzle) . The children thus work on a number 
of cognitive strands at the same time depending upon their compe- 
tencies as assessed through the criterion referenced assessment 
procedure. In this manner, the students In each class, toddlers 
and pre-schoolers, are grouped according to these skills and 
taught in small groups of 2 or 4 children. 

Table 22 lists the strands most frequently taught in the 
toddler and pre-school classrooms and for which data regarding 
students' progress will be presented. Programs for teaching some 
of these objectives are provided in Appendix C, although not all 
programs are shown there. The toddler classes were working on 
programs for learning operations, stringing, stacking, puzzles, 
and writing strands, while the pre-school group was learning more 
complex skills in these strands in addition to body parts for 
self-awareness and following three word instructions. The opera- 
tions strand will be reviewed to exemplify the general teaching 
procedure for these programs. 

Ihe operations taught were "put In", "put on", "take out", 
"take off", "push", "pull", "open", and "close". Before starting 
the programs, a five day baseline assessment is taken for each 
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TABLE 23 

DESCRIPTION OF CATEGORIES IN THE CpQIITIVE AREA INVOLVED 
IN TEACHING PROGRAMS IN THE SCHOOL PROJECT 



Operations: 



Put in, Put on - child will place an object in or on a 
specified receptacle or area. 

Operations - child will respond correctly to one of eight 
different commands* 

Operations with distractors same as operations with the 
addition of distracting items. 

Body Parts Program: 

Show Nose - child will identify on self or doll, or place 
on doll significant body parts. 

Stacking Program; 

Stacking Rings child will place rings on a peg. 

Stacking Blocks - child will build 2^ block, 2 block towers 
and 2 block and i6 block pyramids. 

Puzzles Programs: 

Form Board - child will place appropriate forms In puzzle 
board. 

Puzzles - child will complete ^ to 6^ piece puzzles, both 
Interlocking and non-interlocking. 

Lacing Programs: 

Stringing Beads - child will place beads upon a string. 

Lacing - child will lace holes in lacing board or actually 
lace shoes . 

Writing Programs: 

Pencil Grasp - child will hold crayon or pencil in hand. 

Writing Sequence child will make strokes, lines and letters 
with pencil from an example. 

Matching Programs: 

Matching - child will match identical or similar objects 
without and with additional distractors. 
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operatlon being uught. The Instructions remain constant e.g.. 
••push" or "put on", while the materials used to test each opera- 
tion are changed each day (e.g. push a toy car one day. a toy 
wagon the next, a block with a button on top the third day. etc). 
After this test, the child is taught those operations not mastered 
correctly (i_oL_5 times correct) during baseline. TVo operations 
are taught together as in the language program Insuring the child 
learns to discriminate throughout training. When criterion is 
attained for all 8 operations the next phase in the strand is 
taught . 

Table 24 provides the summary of the chlldren''s progress 
through the various strands of tte cognitive objectives in the 
curriculum. Generally, these data are summarized across 
children, behaviors within a specific category, and steps within 
programs for those behaviors or categories. Generalized opera- 
tions are considered very important (Becker. Engelmann. and 
Thomas. 1975b) for two specific reasons. First, they provide the 
child with a series of skills to more adequately explore and 
acquire information from their environment. These skills enhance 
their exploratory capacity. Second, the skills are influenced 
by the adult's commands or instructions to respond resulting in 
the child responding receptively to the cues. Thus, communica- 
tive Interactions between adults and the children are enhanced 
through the acquisition of these operations. As can be seen in 
Table 24. operations without and with distracting Items were 
acquired quite rapidly, on the average, with very few errors 
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TABLE 24 

SUMMARY OF CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE IN THE COOJITIVE OBJECTIVES OF THE CURRICULUM 





. N 


Percent 
Baseline , 


Behaviors 


Mean 
TriaLs to 
Criterion 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
Total 


Mean 
Days to 


Percen 
Correc! 
ixevxcw 


Operations 


















Operations 


8 


30.8 


33 


25.8 . 


33.0 


4.3 


7.6 


94.6 


Operations with 


















Dls tractors 


5 


18.8 


17 


15 . 1 


8 fi 


Q 
• O 


A A 


VI. 4 


Body Partr 


















Program 1 


9 


39.3 


59 


17.7 


12.8 


6.7 


2.2 




Program 2, 3, 4 * 


8 


85.4 


8 


8.2 


5.0 


2.0 


2.3 


100 


Stacking Programs 


13 


10.4 


33 


32. 7 


28.5 


2 8 


19 7 


OD . J 


ru^^<iCa IT 17 U r^oUfo 


1 /. 




46 


14. 9 


14. 7 


1.16 


7.9 


86.5 


Lacing Program 


















Stringing Beads 


4 


30 


5 


11.2 


8.1 


1.0 


5.6 




Lacing 


9 




17 


18.4 


16.3 


1.5 


9.7 


100 


Writing Programs 


















Pencil Grasp 


6 




13 


13.5 


8.4 


.85 


7.5 




Writing Skills 


9 




49 


20.6 


27.7 


2.0 


11.6 




Matching Programs 


15 


30 


49 


9.7 


7.6 


.3 


4.4 





*ProgranJS 2, 3, 4 almost always learned as probes or baseline above 80%. 
Thus, only 8 behaviors were actually taught. Baseline is for 64 behaviors. 
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occurring. These findings indicate tht high rate at which the 

children vere ^le to learn the skills involved in operations; 

also, the few errors de»onstrate the positive aspects of the 

f 

teaching model incorporating the guidance and prompting procedures* 

The body parts program consisted of several levels of 
teaching the children notions of self -awareness related to the 
identification of their cnm body parts and similar characteristics 
on dolls or pictorial representations. Tl^ final stages of the 
program (unattained by most of the children) included drawing 
figures and more complex representations of people. As the data 
in Table 24. indicate^ few trials were required to teach this 
program ( x 17.7 for trials to criterion) in an average of 2.2 
days of instruction. Also, it is quite important to note that 
for the second program 85.4% of the probes were done correctly which 
indicated very high d.^rrees of transfer from the first program 
to each of the later successive progras^. This very strong 
learning set effect indicates the positive transfer or general- 
ization exhibited by the children and supports the notion that 
their learning processes seem to be quite effective and intact 
in terms of previous work demonstrating this effect (Reese^ 1963). 

The data froft teaching the stacking and puzzles programs 
provides significant evidence that the students were quite 
capable of learning coi:q;>lex visual-fins motor skills as well as 
problems involving parts-^rfiole solutions, prior to the Ige of 
five years in several cases. It is Indeed Impressive that an 
average of 32.7 trials to criterion for stacking and 14.9 trials 
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to criteriou w&vb required oa tbt average ia order tor the children 
to attain competency in the various steps and phases of the pro- 
grams. It is also notable that only 2.8 and 1.16 average errors 
were made in the stacking and puzzles sequence respectively, 
demonstrating the overall positive or virtually errorless learning 
effects of the direct teaching methods. Review trials, as for the 
previously described programs, also indicates remarkably high rates 
of retention of the skills learned (85.3 and 86.5 percent correct 
respectively). Similarly the lacing program demonstrates the 
very rapid rate at which the children were able to master the 
five-notch, eye-hand coordination skills involved in the steps of 
this program ( 11>2 and 18.4 trials to criterion for stringing 
beads and lacing sequences respectively) as well as the very low 
error rates ( 1,0 and 1.5 mean total errors respectively). 

The writing program represents a sequence of skill--, being 
taught beginning with grasping and holding a pencil or crayon and 
gradually increasing the use of the writing instrument from 
copying lines through to initial letter reproduction. The 
sequence of skills was essentially derived from the work of 
Fredericks et al (1976) and was employed along with the Direct 
Teaching Model for instruction purposes (Appendix C presents 
examples). As the data demonstrate in Table 24^ the children 
progressed ver" rapidly through tl^ various steps in the programs, 
averaging .13.5 trials to criterion to learn the pencil grasp and 
20,6 trials to master the various steps in the writing sequence. 
However, the standard deviation of 27.7 for the writing strands 
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•hows the extensive variations across the nine children learning 
In these steps and the 49 behavior skills taught. This variabil- 
ity reinforces the importance of monitoring each child's progress 
through programs to insure that each person Is learning as well 
as he is able from the instructional program. Again, the very 
low error rates (.85 and 2.0 respectively) reveals the predomi- 
nantly errorless learning process resulting from the use of the 
direct teaching methods. 

Although it was one of the lat^t programs initiated, the 
matching program was used with 15 children for 49 steps or phases. 
This program taught the children basic concepts and classifications 
employing a teaching format chat began with very simple matching 
and proceeded to gradually Increasingly complex matching with 
distractors and complex classifications on the basis of size, 
shape, and color. As in the previous programs, the children 
mastered these steps fairly quickly, averaging 9_j2 trials to 
criterion through the steps in 4^ teaching days; also, their 
extremely low error rate, reflects the almost errorlefis 
process they experienced in learning. This level of performance 
again reinforces the conclusion that the children were quite 
capable of learning complex skills and concepts rather quickly 
and with very few errors and could retain these quite well over 
several days and weeks. These findings support the approach of 
gradually providing increasingly complex learning activities 
leading up to pre-school and early school-relevant concepts and 
skills. 



Motor Skill DeveXopnouc , 

As it mLS describe la the section reporting the home 
program^ utotor skills %i®re assessed along the continuum of the 
developMntal curriculum particularly from crawling through 
valkingt runnings and Jumping for the childr^ in the school- 
based program. The motor development strands (see Appendix A for 
the complete list) were divided into postural, assumption of 
posture, and locomotion sega^nts with the assessment procedure 
indicating on which areas the children required teaching and 
guidance. As part of a master ^s thesis researrh project, I'adill 
(1977) has demonstrated the ordinal nature of the sequence of 
objectives in this area. Programs were developed with the assis- 
tance of material from the work of Fredericks et al (1976) as well 
as through consultation with tl^ physiotherapist assisting the 
project (Gilroy, 1976). Appendix C presents some examples of the 
teaching programs used in this area. 

Along with guidance and prompting from the direct teaching 
model, various types of stretch and resistance methods were 
incorporated into the instructional programs. At levels 1 and 2 
of the direct teaching model, a stretch exercise is giveei prior 
to a trial. This exercise is a quick stretch movement by the 
teacher that will assist the child into the appropriate position 
by forcing her/him into a more extreme posture. For example, if 
a child is sitting with roimded shoulders, the teacher would give 
a quick push down or stretch on the shoulders perpendicular to 
the floor. The child's immediate response is to resist the push 
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aad straighten up - which is the desired position. 

At level 3 the teacher provides the push or resistance 
during the trial rather than before so the child is working 
harder to assisse the position. This action is never so forceful 
as to impede the motion, only to slightly resist it. The resis- 
tance is then discontinued for the last two teaching levels 
(levels 4 and 5). Once the target behavior is achieved three 
times consecutively at level 5, it is reviewed for 5 days and 
followed up for 5 weeks after that. 

The children were assessed individually and were placed on 
one or more programs depending on tl»lr skills. For example, one 
child in the toddler program was working on the posture component 
of the sitting program to correct for rounded shoulders, the 
posture coii?,onent of the walking program to correct his hyper- 
extended knees and poor balance, and on the locomotion -component 
of the walking program to teach him to walk with a flexible 
string as support. 

The students in the pre-school class were learning the 
correct posture and locomotion phases of the walking program. A 
series of exercises accompany the steps of the wrlklng program 
to develop the control, flexibility, or muscle strength needed 
to maintain the target posture. Each child was given 2-3 
minutes of exercise each day before his/her trial on the program. ' 
the exercises Included simple activities such as slt-;^s. marching, 
and obstacle courses. Several children completed this walking 
program In both classrooms and some moved on to more complex 
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^ programs such as standing on one foot, hopping, and jumping. 

All of the toddlers except two had moved from the initial 
crawling-precrawling phases to coordinated walking and running 
in some cases. Because of the complex nature of the taotor pro- 
grams, specific validation of these teaching procedures is not 
yetcoiipleted;thus, no behavioral data is presented of children's 
progress through these teaching steps. However, the teachers 
did incorporate the methods into their incidental t'>aching pro- 
cedures teaching these complex postural and motion componerits 
during ecologically appropriate times of the day such as walking 
to the gym or bathroom or noving from one activity to another. 
Self-Help Skills 

As in the home program, self-help skills were assessed 
initially according to the sequence from the Portage Guide 
(Shearer et al., 1972) and a range of teaching objectives estab- 
lished from this information. However, due to the inadequacy of 
the Portage sequences particularly because of the lack of logical 
relationships across objectives, se"eral series of interrelated 
stra-^ds were developed as in the other areas; in these strands 
overall terminal objectives were established and sub-skills or 
enabling objectives were sequential from simple to complex 
leading up to the objectives. Appendix A presents the series of 
objectives and their definitions as we used them for assessment 
purposes. The efforts of Martin et al.,(l975) and Fredericks 
, et al., (1976) were utilized extensively in developing programs 
to teach these skills. Several examples of programs are presented 
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in Appendix C In which the use of the principles of successive 
approxlaation, backward chaining, and fading of cues are exempli- 
fied in developing and teaching these skills. Many of the self- 
help programs Involved the use of task analysis procedures, 
including the process of backward chaining which seemed most effec- 
tive for teaching these skills. The general areas in which self- 
help skills were tau^t Included dressing skills, v^ashing hands 
and face, eating skills at juice times, and self-maintaining 
toileting practices. A major reason for directly teaching some of 
these skills was to enhance the independent functioning of the 
children so that they would be able to live more adequately in a 
normal social milieu. 

A stjmmary of the children's progress through the dressing 
and washing programs is presented in Table 25. The table presents 
data on average trials to criterion, errors, days to criterion, 
and baseline performance for children and was collated also across 
steps in the programs. The first section represents programs 
teaching the children to put on various types of clothing and 
except for learning to put their arms in and do up zippers, the 
children learned these skills very quickly. It is also notable 
that very few errors occurred in these programs, again den^nstratlng 
the errorless process involved with the direct teaching model. An 
additional point in this table is the more complete baseline data 
•howlng the effects of teaching where the children in most Instances 
were unable to complete any of these skills prior to the initiation 
of direct Instruction. The second segment of the table preseiits 
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TABLE 25 



SUMMARY OF CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE IN THE SELF-HELP PROGRAMS 





N 


Percent 
Baseline 


Behaviors 


Mean 
Trials to 
Criterion 


Standard 
Deviation 


<k.m - 

Mean 
Total 
Errors 


Mean 
Days to 
Criterion 


Percent 
Correct 
Review 


Clothing On 




« 














Arms In 


7 


13.2 


7 


34.1 


15.8 


1.9 


34 


100 


Coat on 


14 


2 


46 


12.1 


7.8 


.5 


11.3 




Pants on 


8 


12.5 


22 


19.9 


11.8 


2.0 


13.8 


- 


Pants up 


7 


13.3 


12 


20.0 


11.6 


1.0 


13.4 


88 


Hat on 


2 


20 


3 


32 • 3 


20.7 


1.0 


22.5 


- 


Zipper up 


5 


0 


5 


28.6 


12.8 


1.2 


28.6 


100 


Shoe on 


1 


0 


1 


9 


N/A 


0 


6 


- 


Clothing Off 


















Arms out 


A 


22.3 


4 


38.5 


11.9 


1.5 


38.3 


100 


Coat off 


9 


26.7 


28 


8.5 


6.7 


.3 


8.5 


94.3 


Pants down 


5 


- 


9 


18.3 


19.7 


1.2 


11.4 


- 


Pants off 


7 


12.0 


24 


24.6 


18.2 


2. 7 


17.0 




Hat off 


3 


0 


3 


23.3 


2.9 


.33 


23.3 


. 100 


Zipper down 


6 


6.3 


6 


25.3 


9.9 


1.5 


27.0 


95.0 


Shoe off 


2 


20 


6 


5.0 


0 


0 


^' 3.0 


100 


Washing hands, face 


12 


34.6 


26 


12.2 


9.5 


.5 


12.2 
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the data for the programs involving removal of various types of 
clothing. Again, most of these skills were being learned quite 
rapidly except for arms out and zipper down. These two seemed to 
require more refined fine-iaotor skills and thus required a long 
period of acquisition. In each of these programs there werfe again 
few errors during the course of teaching the skills and the 
children's retention on review was quite high. Baseline figures 
also indicated the absence of the skills prior to teaching in most 
children's cases. 

The final category in this table shows the data for washing 
hands and face and clearly indicates the rapid rate of learning 
the steps in this program ( 12.2 trials to criterion in an average 

il.'^fiys)' Also, very few errors were made (average of ^ 
errors) during these programs. This data thus cleariy indicates 
the children's learning abilities in this area in terms of acquir- 
ing the self-help skills and knowledge necessary for more indepen- 
dent functioning in addition to the clear demonstrations of the 
effects of the direct teaching procedure upon their acquisition 
of these skills. The children were quite clearly capable of 
acquiring a wide variety of dressing and personal hygiene skills 
through these teaching procedures and retain these skills over 
fairly long periods of time. In addition, they responded quite 
well to the tolletting program and the assistance and teaching for 
various eating skills. Although sccialization skills weren't 
directly taught to the students, the teachers incorpomted 
objectives in this area in the direct teaching of other areas 
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such as group work on puzsles, etc*» and they also incorporated 
socialisation objectives into many incidental teaching situations. 

Incidental Teaching Model 

The incidental teaching procedures, described in an 
earlier segment of the report, constituted one of the major methods 
of establishing generalization and elaboration of skills and 
knowledge the students acquired through direct teaching or on 
their own behalf. An incidental teaching framework was first 
elaborated as a decision-making model for spontaneous elaboration 
of language skills by Hart and Risley (1975). In their v.^>rk, they 
develop a process whereby the teacher reacted to a child 
initLited contact with communicative intent by using the opportun- 
ity to teach or elaborate a particular language construct; their 
work involved children with mild to moderate language deficiencies 
but not moderately/severely handicapped persons. The dccision- 
mriking procedures they employed sufficiently resembled our direct 
teaching procedure, but in reverse order, ttiat we adupttni the 
procedure as our major generalization and elaboration process. 

Hart and Risley (1975) confined themselves to situations in 
whicn the child-* initiated contact with the adul whe reas we devel- 
oped the approach to include parent/teacher inltlatt'd contact. A 
child-initiated situation occurs when the child indicates through 
word or gesture that he/she requires assistance; this process 
would be exemplified by struggling to disengage a zipper md 
gesturing to the teacher. If this level of interaction were 
suitable to the child, the teacher would praise the child for 
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asking for aid and then help disengage the zipper. However, if 
the child could verbalize the request, the teacher would model the 
appropriate request, for example, "What do you want?", "(I) want 
help". If the child repeated the model and asked for assistance, 
the teacher would Intervene, assisting with the zipper and praising 
asking for help. If the child continued to struggle with the 
zipper without a response, the teacher would intervene at this 
stage by repeating the question and pointing to the zipper. If 
the child still did not respond, the teacher would assist with the 
zipper without saying anything else. Thus, the children aren't 
discouraged from asking for help but it is important to use as 
many situations as possible for teaching purposes. 

In the second situation, parent /teacher initiated contact, 
the child has not requested assistance but the parent /teacher has 
decided to use a particular situation to initiate new learning or 
to eUborate or generalize previously acquired material. In this 
instance the teacher /parent selects a particularly opportune 
moment to initiate a teaching trial. For example, sitting on the 
rug, the teacher approaches the child with a toy "a peg and some 

plastic rings" and says "Go ahead, put on , you put onl!" 

If the child responds appropriately, the teacher praises this and 
moves on; if not, the next step is employed. The teacher would 
repeat the Instruction and point to the peg; if the child Initiates 
the actions, praise ensues. If not, the teacher moves to the level 
of physically guiding the student through the actions required, 
then moving on to the next child. Thus, this procedure could be 
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ts^Xoyed in many different situaticms in order Co eiOiance. gener- 
alize» initiate new teaching of novel material. Parents, volun- 
teers and practicum students could master this method with some 
ease and initiate the procedures quite well. 

Incidental encounters are encouraged by placing the 
children's favorite toys behind a plexiglas screen and having the 
older children ask for their toys while the younger ones gesture 
or verbalize their wants or needs. In either case, immediate 
reinforcement ensues as the child obtains the desired toy very 
quickly. Thus, the environmental conditions facilitated the 
generalization of directly taught language skills. That is, the 
children generalized object labelling acquired in training and 
attempted to use these same skills to learn the labels of novel 
objects. At juice time, the children indicate their desires 
through language or gestures, depending upon acceptable levels of 
performance for the child. For example, a toddler asked "Duce", 
another pointed, whereas a pre-schooler must have said, "I want 
juice". During toiletting the children must indicate when they're 
finished, Danny pointed down while Wade said "Want down". These 
procedures can also be applied to motor development by encourag- 
ing and reinforcing activities such as lilting, push, a pull 
whenever something needs to be moved at home or school. 

These and many other situations thus served as fertile 
territory for elaborating and generalizing these learned skills 
by the students. This procedure was extremely important in 
facilitating the generalization of skills and knowledge by the 
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children In many areas. The use of a language rating system 
(Kyeela and Hillyard, 1976) demonstrated the kinds of chang^*^ 
that the teachers' could exert on the children's spontaneous 
language and the types of changes they could make in their own 
incidental teaching procedures when they were provided with feed- 
back regarding their activities. Generally speaking, then,. this 
procedure was extremely valuable in facilitating the generaliza- 
tion and elaboration of directly acquired skills. 
Summary 

The behavioral data in the classroom aspect of the 
Early Education Project provides very significant information 
regarding the children's capabilities and the early intervention 
model's effectiveness. In the language instruction area, exten- 
sive gains were made with respect to initial verbal imitation 
training, early referential functions of language skills, self- 
initiated controlling aspects of language with others, and in some 
children's cases, extended functions including action referents 
and pronoun descriptions. Logical use of affirmative/negation 
indices were also acquired by seven children. Thus, extensive 
aspects of functional language were acquired by the children 
during the course of the project. In addition several areas of 
both comprehension and expression of language were expanded with 
the incidental teaching procedures (see Appendix D) . 

In the area of cognitive development, the children for the • 
most part moved through the operations and operations with dis- 
tractors programs enhancing their receptive language communication 
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viKth d4uXts^ Bxad expand tng chc^lr envitoofiic^tal eji^loirftCofy gkillff t 
Tbey learned several levels of self*^ Identification and awareness 
and other-ati^reness through the body parts identification prograia* 
Stacking and puzzles prograios resulted in tMte extcoasive partici^ 
patlon In environmental activities as did the lacing programs. 
Through the writing and classification programs^ the children 
were acquiring school- re la ted basic skills. In the self-help 
areas » many dressing skills were mastered by the children as well 
9s components of the personal hygiene skills (washing and drying) » 
toilettlng programs and eating skills programs. Thus, in all 
children's cases » progress was made in terms of many new skills 
and concepts being acquired; In addition, skills lor surviving in 
the public schools were gradually being acquired. Five students 
xi^om the pre-school classroom transfered to special programs in the 

t 

public school system at the termination of the project. 

The results provided two other major points. First » many 
programs required relatively few days to criterion and trials to 
criterion indicating the tremendous learning capacity the children 
liave even with moderate to severe handicaps. In addition, the 
children maintained these skills and knowledge over several weeks 
of follow-upt supporting the notion that their memony processes 
were indeed effective. Secondly, very few errors occurred during 
the teaching programs in many cases due to the use of the exten- 
sive prompting and guidance procedures; this level of correct 
performance was maintained in several teaching areas even when 
the children were learning discriminative responses* Thus, it is 



clearly wmecessary to use negative or aversive procedures to 
obtain rather rapid learning of new skills and knowledge with" 
children having moderace to severe handicaps. 

Nonnative Data 

As Hanson (1975) has so aptly pointed out, the two crucial 
issues considered in the evaluation of early intervention speci- 
fically include investigating the relationship between the pro- 
gram's implementation and gains the children make or behaviors 
which are accelerated. The previous sections of the report 
regarding behavioral changes and their relationship to the early 
intervention per se demonstrated overwhelmingly the behavioral 
acceleration which occurred following the initiation of service. 
That is, ample evidence seemed to exist relating infant behavior 
Changes functionally to the use of specific training procedures. 
In this section, data obtained from standardized normative tests 
will be used to demonstrate the effects of early intervention 
pn the acceleration of the rate at which infants achieve develop- 
mental milestones. The rate of milestone attainment will be 
measured through the use of two sets of standardized, normative 
tests of development:- the Bailey Infant Scales and the Stan ford- 
Binet Intelligeppe Scale for mental development estimates mid the 
Rcynell Language Inventory for both receptive language compreh.'.n- 
sion and expressive language skills. 

Mental Development 

Many authors have described the potential decrease in 
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relative is^tal lUyilities with an increase in chronological age 
for children with moderate to severe mental retardation* This 
notion^ described as the cumulative deficiency hypottesis, quite 
clearly suggests that as the retarded child gro\^, deficiencies 
accumulate one on the other, particularly in areas such as 
cognition and language where later complex skills and knowledge 
depend upon earlier learning. If early intervention programs are 
to have a major impact upon the handicapped child, this cumulative 
deficit must be reversed or at least stopped in order to acceler-- 
ate the child's growth and development. 

Figure 13 presents graphically the first three testings 
over 14 tenths for children in the projec on the mental develop- 
ment scales* The raw data for all children in all the groups is 
provided in Appendix E, First in Figure 13, an estimated regres- 
sion line is shown as a dotted line, adapted from data by Cornwell 
and Birch (1969), which shows the gradual decline in mental devel- 
opment obtained for children with Down's Syndrome, As can clearly 
be seen» in all three curves for the project, the trend is in the 
opposite positive direction. The graphs show the increase in the 
ratio uf the children's mental age divided by their chronological 
age. This ratio score increases as the children's mental age 
approaches their chronological age (as they accelerate their race 
of milestone achievement) and decrea^^es as their mental age falls 
further behind their chronological age (cumulative deficits 
occurring)* 
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Overall, as shown In the centre line, the children exhibited 
an increasing ratio of their mental age vs. their chronological 
age <F - 6.52, p <.01); thi? si^ificant increase over the three 
testing periods is quite -the reverse of the Comwell regression 
line one woiild anticipate. This trend was consistent for both 
the hone program shown in the upper line (F • 5.39, p <.05) and 
for the school-based program shown in the lower line (F « 4.85, 
p <.05). These data strongly support the reversing effects of 
early intervention in terms of the potential cumulative deficit 
in mental development which one would anticipate. In fact, the 
changes across the three testings exhibit a significant increase 
over the first 12 - lA months of the project. 
Language Development 

Although both the Zioiaerman Language Scale and the 
Reynell Unguage Inventory were used with the children, the 
Zimmerman data was not employed due to the extravagant change 
scores yielded on this device. These large changes were the 
result of large gaps in the scale resulting in apparently large 
changes where only 1, or 2_ new skills or concepts were acquired. 
The Reynell Language Scale seemed much more stable and realistic 
with respect to the changes in language skills exhibited by the 
children. 

Figure 14 presents the results of the first three testing 
sessions over the first 14 months of the project for the ratio 
scores of the children's verbal comprehension age - equivalent 
scores divided by their chronological age at the time of testing.- 

i82 



FIGURE 14 

MEAN VALUES OF VERBAL COMPREHfliSICN/CHRCWOLOCICAL AGE RATIO SCORES 
FOR ALL CBILDRa?; SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM GROUPS 
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This ratio should Increase as the verbal skills ioprove closer to 
normal and decrease as the child's chronological development 
Increases faster than his/her language skill development. As is 
seen iu the figure for the entire group (c«Jtre line), the 
children's receptive comprehension skills increased over these 
three testing periods (F - 7.62, p <.01). In addition, signifi- 
c«dt changes occurred for the children in the school program 
(F - 15.47, p <.oi) (see bottom line). Although 
the change for the children in the home program (from x^^ « .52 to 

- .62) was not significant (F - .70), this change reflected a 
modest increase and not a decrease in the comprehension skills 
for these children maintaining an accelerated rate of development 
of these skills. 

Figure 15 presents these ratio scores across the first three 
testings for the expressive language skills measured on the Reynell 
Language Scale. As can be seen in the figui overall, there was 
a slight increase in these ratio scores indicating slightly accel- 
erated rate of acquisition (F - 2.29, p >.05), although the 
cha-ge did not reach statistical significance. 
However, the School group (shown Ir. the lower line) did exhibit 
significant change in an upward direction in these ratio scores 
(F - 10.83 p <.01), indicating an accelerated rate of acquisition 
of these skills for them. The change for the home program 
children was not significant (F - .64), but indicates a maintenance 
of learning these skills across a 14 month period of early 
intervention. Many children in the home program were just 
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beglimiiis mve elaborate opeecb patterns as the project ended so 
perhaps a future assessment o£ their skills would show an Improve- 
aent in acquisition in this area. Although some children were 
assessed a fourth time» this data was not presented due to the 
limited nuznber of subjects available for comparison purposes. 
Second ly^ some limited data on motor development was available. 
However, since many children had to be assessed with another test 
on the second and third testings, this data is not presented. But» 
for 11^ children in the home program tested thr^ times with the 
Bailey Infant Scales, their average ratio to physical development 
age equivalent change vs. chronological age was .56 at Test 1 and 
.47 at Test 2 for the 12 - 14 month interval of time. This fact 
demonstrates that for th^e few children motor development was 
not being accelerated at the same rate as was cognitive with 
language development. However, these changes were not available 
for all subjects and thus preclude firm conclusions from being 
made regarding this area of developm^^nt* 

In summary, the normative data overall indicated a significant 
increase, for most cases, in the acceleration of the rate of achieve 
ment of developmental milestones. In those cases where significant 
increases weren't shoim, there was a maintenance of the initial 
levels of growth rate exhibited at the project initiation. These 

9 

findings demonstrated the positive impact of this early intervene 
tion program on the cumulative deficiency problem^ in which this 
process was reversed signif icantiy in several areas of development 
and eliminated in expressive language over the course of program 
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intervention. 

External Evaluation 

During the course of the project's 20 month operation, an 
external evaluation was conducted by Dr. Richard Schiefelbusch 
from the University of Kansas Bureau of Child Research. He was 
supplied with an extensive description of the project and spent 
two days on a site visit with the staff of the program reviewing 
procedures and data. His report is contained in Table 27^ which 
is a reproduction of his letter following the site visit. One 
rather notable feature of the report is the need for a denionstra- 
tit'ti and research centre to continue the type of research efforts 
Initiated by the project in early intervention and the development 
of programs and materials associated with these efforts. 

Per Diem Costs 

The project was provided with a budget of $ 223,000 . from 
November 1, 1975 to June 30, 1977. During this 2D month period 47 
children participated in the home-based parent 'training early 
intervention program and the toddler and pre-school classrooms of 
the school-based early intervention program. Tlius, this 20 month 
period yields 400 days of instruction. Tlie per diem cost estimates 
based on these figures are ,$11.86 per child; this cost seems to 
compare quite favorably to the commonly estimated cost of at least 
$50. ixer day per child to provide services in an institutional 
setting. However, this cost does not include transportation costs 
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foir bringing the 21 students who participated in the school program 
to school. At $5.00 per day per child, this could have been 
$42,000. for the 20 oonth period. Handicapped Children's Services 
provided for these transportation services along with cost-sharing 
by the children's parents. It should be pointed out that the total 
ffiiu>unt included the research and development costs but did not 
include spacialists in speech pathology and physiotherapy nor such 
expenses as substitute teachers or transportation. More recent 
expenses indicate a figure close to $15. /child/day is a more 
realistic estimate. 
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MCrtORANDUM 



A|:.i1 1, 1977 



TO: Dr. Maria Carey 
Qr. Gerard Kysela 

FROM: Dr. R. L Schlefelbusch 

Rfj: Consultation Visit to the Ear'iy Childhood Project 

a 

This Is an evaluation statement based upon my reading of project 
^^,♦,^^,-,12 »ttend?n''e at the prc»j^ct ft?"*"* "crt?** »*■ t^^ff 

Cor.forence on Dehavior Modification and my visit at'tie proiect^ettinc, 
Th^-re 1^ one ot^-^r feature th?t f^'^eceded ny coftHng to Banff an'd EdfPon^'^'.. 
I checkc-H cut the written project plans with members cf the Kansas s^ttinc 
who j-p doing infant and preschool projects here. All of thece d'-.n'i ^i. 
OT e^/aluation figure in the followirtg comments. 

1 should acknowledge at the outset, of course, that I have not had 
access to the bulk of the data showing results of your project. My under- 
star.dir.v, hov.ever, is that the prelimindry ddta at your disposal is rtd^suri.-iu 
wcyerw>i_Mess, uy ccr'msnts will oe airected at the p^c^^uw cc'^ten^' 

t^>e vefiChiiio ,rodel ; stajjf^^truijilni quail flcdtiTf a nd^TfTel M . ^ • 
*us}_ and geix^ral impros^ ions and rocor ;.: .onQdtions . 

Proj^f\in5j^jtejn_^^ 

The early childhood project is an intervention program for toddler 
and prci,chool children with moderate to severe developmental handicaps, ^he 
Svnc'oM^ser portion o^ the program provides instruction in early childf-c d 
bK.lls and knov/l-dc,e. This lb combined with a honie-based training procrd.-. 
Willi infant teaching learning intervention systems as the primary focu< 
The program employs a developmentci-. tusk analysed curriculum with « criterion 
nj.erc-r.ced asH'S^Tent method to dcten-ine the child's competencies and ^!-in's. 
The gcals for 'ntervention are identified in behavioral terms. 

Mve are.^> vf d€v*>lop!r.ent c-re featured in the cirriculum. Th^se i'^rlfc--- 
cogmcion, help, mbtor, larouaci- and soc la "rizution. , Tun.iinal ob^eciiv's 
and sub-ski 1 .5 are identified for each of tnose areas. In specifyinq% rri- 
tcrion leferui.cea asses^.iient proct-dcre tl;.i ^taff demonstrate an atLer:pt to 
i.:.^;^'* *.hc ci.iU-; ^r,d to ccter.r.i.-.j f^rCy.ei.L; 3.^ r..^aSured agaihU the c.;,nc!';, 
'V./f. pono"R.c<.vc l.'.dex. This ^Qv.e^hct different from a. norn-ati v^. refc,-.-!>< .- 
p.ucedurr '^p-'^fe trie children are rci.pdrod cq^inst an hynothetical noa>af 
s'-rd.^rd. •h^'-'j c.-'iterirn ^^.-for^rre-:' .^-'^co'ji.roE then include a to-u^r^^r-h 
mcihzd i/hich s'.Uv/- for the .;,air:t-r,crce of cs sequential procf^m that iuz],.c-- 
pr'-^.rr- ,iM.t giiJci^rro a3S-i,sn'9ni.'i tlw- children's skil»s Ih^onnb.ut the 
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program. This level of rensdial input allm-.-s for the determination at all* 
times of tho lev.*! of the chi''d's rc^-ponding '"^nd subsequent progress. 

The five areas ot curricuiar emphasis are iniplenienteci by using the 
best designed procedures that this-evaluator has been able to find, in fact 
1 marvel that they have fcrcn able to pinpoint and to contract child and 
toddler researchers in many sections of the United States ^and Canada and 
to seek porniiS5i'ion to use t^e^^ best materials as soon as they are available. 
The staff also remains in contact with such programs and are able to secure 
a ^reat deal of infor;.;:.! assistance in implementing the work and in conibininQ 
It into a '..nrkable model to further their project airis. I pan say categori- 
cally thdt it is as well ffesi^ned toddler and preschool program as I **av€ 
fuuiiu ill aujf o." iigr vliili lu luuJii.j, toi V Child Centers in the United Ctutes. 



The Tcv <ch1r^ HodeJ 

Their teach ing model includes test-teach methods for direct and 
incidental Instruction ciosiynt-d lo ^roviue an instructional format for 
teach i no, rndintainlng, .ind elabDratinq new skills and concepts. Both 
parents and tei^chers are taught to hfiploy these methods to teach and 
ip^iint.ain new buhaviorfi following specific identification of the teaching 
goals, ldd^ child's proyrais is .noni ',or<;d throunl-, the use of a staiidar.;! 
daU collection format allowing ruTi behavioral analysjs of the effects 
ot Intervention. Tnu ddta colHction procedure* both for the claf^srooM 
•f)d hoiJic folic,' tne surr.ii standard format tucc dllov/s data to be ctmp-tred 
in terms of eftectiveicss in both f.etting*;. It is possible for the:.- thus 
to pinp<ii<\; the effeiitiveness of their instructions to teachers and parent" 
and th»» effecU of tSie training sequences as ci^rried cut in both settings. 



5l!?lf_LL4i!ll»lS_JyaJJf^^^^ 

During my visit to the project setting I was continually impre'.sed 
with th« high Morale of the staff and with their enthusiasm for the project. 
Each D.i.iher scenicd to b?? quite clear about the puiposes, the pUns arid 
the effect! venesi of the' prcgraf.i, Earh member also seeined to have a clear 
pr^fcssifinal aes1f4n for their own role and wcr^' . In general the d'scussion 
with staff members wa; rtassuring 2nd suggests bot^f ccnfiderce and stability 
for further project devclopnient. 



Getieral Imprest ions ana ktf Cuiia:i bf!t idtio ns 

My gniiersl impr-25bior.3 art that the projert -Jta^f has .nade a great 
U'^'sl of h!'^S'"€'S5 in a -.'iry short tir.ie. They )iL'j^ put to^othar sn imp^ESiiv? 
plan for p.o.itcL dcvc loprijpi ^nd iiii':ruction. Utaff Hic:r.bcrs t.ava bcwn 
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trained' and substantial progress hcs been made in devising technical 
means for collecting data ir.d for a:sessif:g project ef fcctivenr-s Tf'^ 
projert now stand? ?t im(.r rt^-nt juncture in'ir.; riev^-oimTt. if staff 
.fmibers aro given further assurance tnat additionc:! :,uprort '.-in be aval! 
ti^fif^^f ''^ ""^^ ''."'"^^'^r P'^'^-' effective project .Jevelop;;,hf,t. ilr.i- 
wli ♦ ^^^"^ collection and project raf ineir,c:nt 

<Jovffi to specific components of the overall plan. Those ref1n-!,:^ntn -ar. 
Ue us^a fnr training tt».rrs v.ho -^.i.ja wm.t to in.nlrmrn*, tne project in 
other settings. The ^-reject ^l.-ould also be used as a derrcnv r^-ion se^c^ 
a place wf er& other po^nntial projfct developers and staff luember^ can 
be trained--as a place where instructional staff can combine tneir roles 
witn the nroiect staff anrf can develop their roles as trainers and a^ 
field works o-ovid^'iiO terhnicfl I a'.sistance to other programs. The deir.oiv 
stratioii setnnq should also bo ur.rd in a continuing way to deve'rg 
iristnijUon'. ,'ui MrujeCl ncU.itieS that ca,. be used ir. thfc field. »r 
would be a tr.i.p-,ete f,el of- instructional p,ocfcdi.res for each srep in i,e 
pro-rani c-nl rech prc'c^wirc should L-.used in i;orkir.g with tnc rMjursn -m- 
in xnn-f t .'r^ d.-»*a ,-ihv,t nr(^n,-p-.-. I .-ould strondy ur-p "tnat the ore- '"i 
be v'ipweu us a u'OLrce v.hich ^hoj.d oe niaincaincd and utilized in 
developing vthor progrn,-^ chroughout the proviiv.-. 

So far I h*.ve : :.ir.*jQt.cC "'idi vi j_ : ' : . I'f vm* i' 3^ •< I'' c", ^, • 
th?t tiiP lf-/.der^hiM provider j.v u, . Ky.elu ann i.),t f.o:..cetenu' .^f't'-.-UM " 
staff rrcn:'-r- indud' c K^uncrr, Daley, f arthd Doxey-Whit^ielrj, Al^;^ H 1 / 
Li»»da f-..;.or/-l.i, Susan I'-na.uVio , and Julio Taylor are ^1] strcfiw ai^- < in 
the r'rn,fct If possible funds shouid oe provided for thon; m conMnu- 
and to 'urther dcveloo tneir roles. 

RL5:nihj 
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CONCLUSK^S 

Dlaeusfllon of Results 

Tho results of this project have provided essential data 
with reb». t to two very important dimensions of early Interven- 
tion. First, the normative data indicated that the children's rate 
of achieving developmental milestones was significantly accelerated 
in mental development and language areas for tte school program 
and in the area of mental development for the home program. In 
addition, the rate of development exhibited by the children in the 
home program was maintained in i»3derately increased language 
development. These r^ults reflect the extensive impact of the 
early intervention program on the children's development, reversing 
the typical cumulative deficit normally exhibited by moderately to 
severely handicapped children. One reason for the large gains 
shown in the school population was their initial very low starting 
point, the result of the cumulative deficiencies over the first 
three to four years of their lives without any Intervention. 

Secondly, the behavioral data demonstrated tl^ proifound and 
rapid increases in knowledge and skills which can be attained by 
ii»derate to severely handicapped children when provided with early 
Intervention and direct teaching of these skills and knowledge. 
An additional feature of this data is the very limited number of 
errors which results from the teaching model used, thus optimizing 
the positive learning experiences the children had, whether 
taught at home by ^ther and the other menders of the family or by 
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teachers in a school classroom for 2H hours per day. A final 
crucial facet of this data is the reassuring findings that the 
children retain ttese new skills and knowledge long after cessation 
of direct teaching. Thus, these extensive data suggest we should 

^^^y optimistic about the extensive gains children will exhibit 
if they are taught through direct teaching procedures. The use of 
a data-based system of instruction insured the capacity to individu- 
ally tailor and modify programs to suit individual children's 
needs and Idiosyncrasies, This aspect seems most critical if 
systematic programs are to be employed which are sensitive to 
individual children and families. 

Several experimental studies demonstrated the specific effects 
of the intervention procedures (especially the direct teaching 
procedures) on the children's acquisition of new skills. Although 
much additional research is needed regarding the effects of the 
direct teaching approach, sufficient data exists now supporting the 
efficacy of these procedures in teaching new skills and knowledge 
to the moderate to severely handicapped child. Of particular sig- 
nificance, this model was effective with all four areas of instruc- 
tion: language skills ; cognitive developmeit ; self-help skills; and 
motor development. 

The use of parents as the primary teachers in the home-based 
parent early intervention program and the extensive gains made by 
the infants as a result of this intervention strongly supports the 
use of a home-based aspect of the project for children as soon as 
the handicapping condition is Identified, The importance of this 
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early Intervention cannot be emphasized strongly enough. As was 
seen in the bdiavioral data many of the same programs were being 
tau^t to chlldrim in the home program (average age of 12^ months) 
as were being taught to the school-based children (average age of 
34 months at start of project). Thus the earlier the intervention 
is initiated, the more rapid the learning of these skills and 
knowledge. 

A final conclusory point regards the effective teaching 
skills of the home teachers and the teachers and developmental 
assistants in the school program. These persons were able to 
develop and implement the many skills required to assess and teach 
children (and parents in the home program) the many and varied 
skills and knowledge covered in the curriculum. This fact attests 
to the great capacity of the personnel to learn new skills and 
techniqi^s for early intervention and to implement these new methods 
to enhance the developmental growth of handicapped children. 

Limitations 

Although in the final analysis, one could identify many 
limitations to this investigation, probably only two are of suffi- 
cient significance to warrant mention. First, this project did not 
have a control group of children with which to compare the participating 

children's growth and development. Thus, although extensive 
changes occurred in both normative development and the acquisition 
of new skills and knowledge which appear to be due to the early 
l^j^ervention program and seem to be contrary to the expected 
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cuaulatlve deficiency hypothesis, a trtie experimeital deaonst ration 
of this fact was not possible without the control group. 

Secondly, the children involved all e^ibited some degree of 

/ ■ . 

developmental delay from mild to severe, although most of the chil- 
dren had Down's SyndroiM as well as other handicapping conditions* 
However, the inclusion of a broader sample of children would have 
enhanced the gei erality of the findings to the full range of 
mentally retarded and developiran tally delayed children. This 
problem should be remedied in the future with attempted applica- 
tions to other children with severe and profound handicapping 
conditions . 
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REC0MMENDATI(H4S 



Future Programs 

Of particular Importance in drawing out recommendations from 
this project is the premise that for exceptional children it has 
not been clear precisely how to intervene in the process of devel- 
opmrat to' maximize the child's growth and learning. The si^stan- 
tive results of this project have shed some considerable light upon 
this dilemjna. First and foremost* the normative data demonstrate 
the significant impact early intervention can have upon mental 
developmfent generally and receptive and expressive language specif- 
ically with moderately to severely handicapped persons. This data 
was most striking in showing an acceleration of development in 
these areas over the first 12 - 15 months of intervention. Thus, 
a first recommendation is to continue early intervention at home 
or in a school-based program as soon as the child's handicaps "^are 
identified. 

Secondly , the behavioral data yield a number of specific 
recommendations regarding the process of intervention. Direct 
testing and teaching of the children with the criterion-referenced 
assessment procedure and the direct teaching methc^i resulted in 



rapid indications of competence and the use of a very positive 
teaching approach. Thu&i it is recommended that these procedures 
should be employed as the primary means of providing the early 
intervention to enhance th^ child's developn^nt. . 



Third, the developraentijl curriculum and standard program 
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format Insure^ pbiectlve identificaticsi of skills and knowledge to 
be acquired and niethods for teaching the children. Tlius, these 
procedures should continue as the primary types of competency 
sequences and teaching materials for this direct early intervention. 

Fourth » the data collection system provided the input 
regarding children's progress and teaching success, thus insuring 
a responsive teaching environment for the children. Tliis procedure 
should continue to ensure that the programs are adapted and changed 
to reflect the rate of progress individual children exhibit and to 
mnrv personally tailor the teaching procedures to a child's growth 
rate. 

^'1 f th, the incidental teaching procedures were extremely 
valuable for generalizing skills and knowledge children acquired, 
by parents as well as teachers and volunteers. Thus far, 

procedures should continue to be used for the essential general iza- 
t lim experiences children need in order to apply their knowledge 
more extensively. 

S ixth^ data from the hon^ teacher's parent training program 
indicates the need to formalize the parent training process into a 
sequence of steps i4radually teaching the parents how to teach 
their children. The necessity of a gradually more complex series 
of units providing parents of handicapped infants with these 
skills and knowledge was quite clear from the results of the 
training process. Many if not all of the home program families 
alsc^ indicated the value of the home program and the importance 
they felt in starting early and starting at home. Tlie data sliown 
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in ^« s€€ti^ <m r^uUs of horn teaming strongly supports tlieir 
contention^ showing for example the home children learning as 
rapidly as the older children in the school-based programs many of 
the very same language and cognitive skills and knowledge. Thus, 
it is recorr.mended that future early Intervention programs begin as 

r 

soon after birth as is possible vitl: a strong home program utiliz- 
ing hoire visits on a weekly or bi-vi^ekly basis. This phase should 
be followed by a school-based program for children from 2 years 
(or at that age parents wish to begin) to 5h years, ensuring not 
only continued developmental enhancemnt but also preparation for 
more successful experiences in elementary school programs. 

Seventh ^ in conjunction with the above points, it is recom- 
mended that a series of staff training and instructional modules be 
completed providing the skills and knovl^ge required to serve 
teachers and assistants in this type of early intervention. This 
reconsnendatlon results from the experiences of training several 
(10) persons for this project as well as attempting to train 
persons at a distance (Peace River, Alberta and Lethbridge, Alberta) 
to impl?Tient a similar program. That is, these staff training 
modules should provide for the acquisition of competencies in 
criterion-referenced assessment » direct and incidental teaching, 
program development, data collection systems, and task analysis 
skills. These skills should be employed for teaching 1 - 1, 1 - 4, 
and 1-7 ratios of teacher-student groupings of infants and 
toddlers. Home teachers required additional training in parent 
consultation and advisement due to the extensive contact with 
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families especially soon after Che birth of a handicapped child. 
This area of instruction nay also Include initial ejcposure to 
issues in the area of family counselling. 

During ^he course of the project the home teachers carried 
caseloads of from six to fourteen families, thus providing experi- 
ence regarding different levels of caseload for this type of early 
intervention. The results of these experiences Indicate that a 
caseload of approximately tgi or eleven families would be a maxi- 
mum for weekly or bi-weekly visits. With a great number of bi- 
weekly visits, this number could be raised proportionately. 

A further recomaendatlon related to parental participation 
stems from our experiences in the school program. The parents 
should be required , whenever possible, to visit once every two 
weeks to work as a volunteer, participate In parent training ses- 
sions to learn direct and Incidental teaching skills, and be pro- 
vided with monthly r«:ords of the children's gains; also bi-monthly 
home visits from the teachers proved to be very useful for ensuring 
carry-over to home of the skills learned In school. Thus, the 
ratio of teachers and assistants to children should not exceed 2/8 
ensuring that these facets of the program can be maintained. The 
school location should continue to be In a normal elementary school 
housing other Early Childhood Services Programs to ensure the con- 
tinuation of normalizing experiences in conjunction with the educa- 
tiwial program. The library of books developed through the Kinette* 
donation should be maintained and developed as a resource to the 
project. 
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Funding was provldi^d through tl^ Uupartment of Ediicatlont 
Early Childhood Services Branch. In the future, more extensive 
funding should Include Early Childhood Services as well as Services 
for the Handicapped and the Public School Board with other possible 
sources also being sought out. 

Due to the extens ive language delays and motor skill impair- 
raentti the children exhibit , professionals such as speech therapists 
and physiotherapists should be obtained from the budget of the 
project; this service is particularly essential as these areas of 
teaching need continuing evaluation^ mocM f icat ion , and coordination 
with the child's tc»tal program. 

A final reconsnendation is that transportation should continue 
to Involve the Edmonton Handibus Services and be funded collect ive 1 
by the operating budget of the program with assistance from the 
schttol board and the parents for all children in the program. 

Future Developments and Research 

In an invt.\st igation of this magnitude, innumerable research 
and development ideas are encountered in the process: this section 
of the report attempts to highlight invest igable problems encoun- 

6 

tered during the implementation of the early intervention approach 
which pertain more or less directly to the effects of this process. 
The t irst area of study Involves the formal development and valida- 
tion of the staff training program. ITiis set of staff training 
sequences should be formalized for use witli others in this field 
wtio wish to take the same approach to providing early intervention. 



The validation of this instnictlonal aaterial in terns of Its 
effects upon skill and knowledge acquisition by the potential 
teachers would be a necessary prerequisite to the broader dissem- 
ination of the methods. In conjunction with this/ effort, the 
parent training manual should also be cofflpleted,4r use by staff 
trained in tte methods of direct early intery^tion. The parent 
training sequence employing a series of increasingly complex units 
instructing parents on the methods and procedures of home teaching 
was developed with the Early Education Project but requires valida- 
tion and completion. This aspect of ^tinning development would 
be essential if others intend to ,toJtU.y^ the program in other 
places of Alberta. ' / 

The developmental cur^^lculum and the criterion-referenced 
assessment procedure which ^cconq^anies the curriculum require 
further validation. Madill (1977) has partially validated, the 
sequence of motor objectives from early head movements through to 
valking in :erms of the ordinality of this scale. However, exten- 
sive additional research of this type is required to develop this 
valuable resource for establishing teaching objectives. 

During the course of the project, two quite different 
approaches to teaching, the direct teaching model and the inciden- 
tal teaching model, were applied to the problem of early interven- 
tion. To the author's knowledge, this project was the first 
instance of the conjoint use of these two approaches with infants 
and young children. Further investigations of the relationship 
between these two methods is necessary to delineate their strengths 
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and weaknesses and to clarify the ipanner through which they amplify, 
compliment, and possibly conflict with each otlier. For example, 
it's quite possible that language skills are more efficiently 
acquired through incidental methods whereas self-help skills are 
mort' effectively acquired through direct teaching processes. These 
and otlier questions regarding the teaching roodtls require answers 
prior to further elaboration or use of them in a wider context. 

A final very important area of future research is the further 
study of acquisition, retention, and generalization of knowledge 
and skills by the children with moderate to severe handicaps. The 
data from the project clearly demonstrated the rapid and enduring 
learning patterns the children exhibited during tlie course of the 
project. More detailod invest i gat iuns are required to identify 
the scope and dppth of learning possible by the children. Their 
extensive retention of the learned skills and concepts also sug- 
ge.st^; a lack of memory problems which is surprising for children 
with this degree of retardation. Also; the question of general- 
izing these newly acquired skills to their natural environments 
requires much additional information regarding the nest procedures 
and optimal outcomes. Kach of these areas thus encompasses rajor 
researchable problems regarding the mentally handicapped cliiid's 
learning procesfses and requires fu.rther investigative efforts, 

A final statement for the report must include a comment to 
future practitioners and researchers in Vhis field. Tlie problems 
of early intervention are indeed varied, complex and at times 

9 
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appear Insoluble. However, diligence will be rewarded with solu- 
ticms in tia» while the hard, hard effor«;a of pursuit of new 
khowledge are constantly being rewarded by the beautiful attain- 
ments of the developing children for whom the effort is being made 
in the first Instance. 
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Criterion Referenced Assessfnent 
Language Objectives 



Guide 



Pre-Linguistic and Early Language Objectives 
1. Attention 

A. Child will look at E. face when given the attending 

signal Look Here" or "Look sft Me " 

within 5 seconds of the conroand. Ciilld will look at 
the E. on 2 out of 3 trials. , 

1. Child will turn his head," move quickly, or cry in 
response to a loud nois^. (Portage #3) 

2. Child win show, by moving eyes and head, or body, 
that he hears a voice or soft noise. (Portage #6). 

3. Child will turn his head, smile, cry, or move his 
body toward or away from a person talking. " 
(Portage #4) 

4. Child will turn his eyes and head in direction of a 
voice or noise. (Portage #5) 

' p 5. Child will smile and/or move his body toward friendly 
! voices. He will make withdrawal movements and will 

not make positive facial gestures and will cry in 
response to an angry voice. (Portage #7). 



6. Child will indicate by a change in bO'Jy position, 
eye nwvement, or motion that he recognizes his name. 
(Portage #10). 

7. Chi Id wi n stop a movement in response to "NO" 
(Portage #14). 
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Oef4ftH1<ms 



Attentlcm 

1. When a rattle Is sounded loudly at tte side of the childs head he 
Wll tuni Ills head in thie direction of the sound or cry as a result 
of the noise. On 2 out of 3 trials the child will react to the 
sot^d of the rattle by denKjnstrating any of the three reactions 
above within 5 seconds of the presentation of the auditory stimulus. 
{L-3) \^ 

2. When a rattle is sounded softly at the side of the childs head he 
will indicate by moving e^^s and head, or body that he has heard the 
sound. The E. will make all sounds with the rattle out of the childs 
peripheral vision. The child will respond to the rattle sound 
demonstrating any of the reactions described within 5 seconds of the 
presentation of the auditory stiriulus 'and on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(L-6) 

3. When the E. approaches the child from behind the child will react ":o 
him as he becomes visjble by eitfrer turning head, crying or moving 
body forward or away from E. within 5 seconds of the E. approach and 
on 2 out of '3 trials. 

(L-4) 

4. The child will turn his eyes and head in the direction of a rattle 
which the E. shakes behind his head. The E. will alternate the 
sound by moving the rattle from behind to the side making sure that 
the rattle is at no time visible to the child. The child will 
react to the auditory stimulus within 5 seconds of t'le presentation ^ 
and on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(L-S) 

5. The child will smile and/or move parts of his body toward the friendly 
voice of the E. who will call his name and smile at the child. The 
child will not make positive facial expression or gestures in response 
to the angry voice of the E.. who will say "NO". The child will respond 
to the voice tones described within 5 seconds of the coimiands and on 

2 out of 3 trials. 
(L-7) 

6. The child will indicate by a change in body positton, eye movements or 
motion that he recognizes his name when E. calls the childs name while 
sitting beside him on the floor. The E. will not shew any facial 
expression when calling the name. The child will demonstrate any of 
the 3 variations above within 5 seconds of the conmand and on 2 out of 

3 trials. . ' 
(L-10) 

7. Presented with a rattle or. another toy, the child will not play with the 
object when given the command "NO" (shouted loudly). The child will stop 
playing with the object imrediately after the loudly, shouted- command for 
at least a 1 second interval on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(L-14) 
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Imitation (See Skill Test) 

Gross Motor Sounds/Sounds and Action 

1. Child will imitate E. model within 5 seconds for gross motor behavior 
and 2 sounds. \ 

Soimds and Words 

2. Child will imitate E. model within 5 seconds ^or sounds and 2 
words. 

Words 

3. Child will Imitate 16 one and two syllable words within 5 seconds of 
the model "Say ". 
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Per softS and TftiRgs 
1. Labeling 

Child achieves 80% or more correct responses in a session 
of 32 trials or 1? correct responses in a roM when asked 
"Whats that?" ^nd presented with the following 16 stimuli 
singly: c(K}kie, pants, ball, nose, chair, pop, shoe, car, 
tummy, table, apple, cup, top, mouth, spoon, drum. 
See r^kill Test I Guess et al. (P18) 

Guess et al . 



2. Point To 

Child will identify by pointing or by giving the E. a 
named item achieving B0% or more correct responses in a 
session of 32 trials or 12 correct responses in a row when 
instructed "Point to the (item)" or "Give me (item)" or 
(item)?" and presented with four items at a time from the 
list of sixteen items in Step one. See Skill Test 2, 
Guess et al. (P29). 

Guess et al . Step 2 

3. Req lasting Items 

Child will request items using a two-word response 
("Want (item)") jachieving 80% or more correct responses 
in a sessioh of ^2 trials or 12 correct responses in a 
row when asked "mat want?" and presented with ten items 
singly. > These items are foods, liquids, toys, etc. 
that are reinforcing to the student and which he is able • 
to label. ^ 

[ Guess et al . Step 3 



4. Asking ("Whats That?") 

Using at least ten items which he can label plus a la»-ge 
assortment of items for which he probably does not know 
the labels, the child will ask "What's that?" when 
confronted with items for which he does not know the 
label achieving 80/. or more correct responses in a session 
of 32 trials or 12 correct responses in a row. 

Guess et al . Step 4 
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Acquiring Ncm (%ject Names 

tefnf six Hem he m Tatel and six novel ftems. the 
child will ask "What's that?" when he does not know the 
label of an item presented and will supply the label when 
he does know It achieving 80S or more Correct responses 
in total responses per sessicHi or 12 consecutive correct 
responses for a session. 



Guess et al . Step 5 



6. Memory For New Item Labels 

Using six to ten novel Items and three items he can 
already label, the child will ask the question "What's 
that?" when presented with novel Items and will then 
correctly label these previously novel items dropping 
the question "What'-* that?" for that particular item 
and successfully label three novel items within tw 
training sessions. 



Guess et al . Step 6 



7. Idenficication of Labels using "Yes" and "No" 

Using sixteen items he can already label easily and 
accurately, the child will answer "yes" when asked 
"Is this a (Item)?" and presented with an item matching 
the verbal label and will answer "no" when asked "Is this 
a (item)?" and presented with an item not matching the 
verbal label. He will achieve or more correct 
responses in a sesslwt of 32 trials or 12 correct 
responses in a row. 

See Skill Test, Guess et a1 (P30) Guess et al . Ste^^ 7 

8. Requesting Items with "I" | 

Using the items that are especially liked by the student 
he will use a three-worded response "I want (Item)" 
achieving 80% or more correct responses In a 32 trial 
session, or 12 consecutive Correct responses, when 
requesting Items in responses to the question "What do 
you want?" 

Guess et al . Step 8 

9. Naming and Requesting Items ^ 

When presented with an Item and asked "What is that?" 
the child will provide the correct label. His request 
for item in response to the question "What do you want?", 
presented immediately, will be a three-worded response 
"I want (item)". Where both questions are presented, 
the child will respond- correctly to both on 80% or more 
trials in a 32 trial session or on 12 consecutive trials. 

Guess et al . Step 9 
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Skin Test Scoring Form for Step 1 



Student Date Session # 

Trainer 



In blanks .1-16. list the 16 items that are used in Step 1; then list them again 
(not in the sdme ordtr) in blanks 17-32. 



Item 



Score 



Item 



Score 



1. 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 



Score trials as correct {+): incorrect (-); shiape (S); or no response (NR) 

Percent Summary for Test (Cased on 32 Trials) 

+ - S NR 
f ~-— "f— — — I— 

Score 



Pe rcent 
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Skill Test Scoring Fom for r 



Stwtent 



Date 



Session # 



Trainer 



List the 16 items (twice) that are used for training In Step 2 



Item 



Score 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Item 



Score 



17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 



Score trials as correct (+); Incorrect (-); shape (S); or no response (NR) 
Percent Summary for Test (based on 32 trials) 
♦ - S NR 

Score 



Percent 
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Skin Test ScoHftg Foro for Step 7 



Student 



Date 



Session # 



Trainer 



The items listed on this and subsequent scoring forms are intended to serve as examples. 
ThI TrS7ner is fr^S to selSct trailing items which best meet the individual needs of the 
IJtdlnts^asedVpSn thitr aS^ to accurately label the objects The terns used in 
nJSers 1-16 again repeated in numbers 17-32 even though the order Prf^f^f'^ 
been randomized. Remena)er that criterion performance is based on all 32 trials. 



Show this Object 



Ask 



Score 



Show this Object 



1. ball 

2. hat 

3. cup 

4. apple 

5. car 

6. cookie 

7. pencil 

8. giffi 

9. sock 
10. table 
n. ring 

12. chair 

13. block 

14. spoon 

15. soap 
16 « comb 



IS THIS A BALL? 

IS THIS A ? 

IS THIS A 1 

IS THIS AN APPLE? 

IS THIS A 1 

IS THIS A COOKIE? 
IS THIS A PENCIL? 
IS THIS A Gl^? 

IS THIS A 1 

IS THIS A TABLE? 

IS THIS A ^ 

IS THIS A 1 

IS THIS A BLOCK? 

IS THIS A ^? 

IS THIS A 1 

IS THIS A cm'i 



17. 

16. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 



chair 

table 

block 

soap 

penci 1 

ring 

sock 

hat 

cont 

ball 

gun 

car 

cookie 
spoon 
apple 
cup 



IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 
IS THIS 



A CHAIR? 
A 7 

A ? 



SOAP? 

A ? 

A RING? 
A SOCK? 
A HAT? 

A 1 

A 1 

A 1 

A CAR? 

A f 

A SPOON? 
A SOCK? 
A CUP? 



k'ore trials as correct incorrect l-); shape IS); or no response 

Percent Summary for Session 



Score 
Percent 
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Actions with Persons and Things 



When asked "What you do?" child responds "I (verb)" 
When aslced "What you want." child responds "I want 
(Object)". 



Guess et al. Step 10 



When asked "What you do?" child responds "I (verb) 
(label)" 

When asked "What you want?" child responds "I want 
(object)". 



When asked "You (verb) (label)?", child responds 

"yes" or "no". 



Guess et al. Step 11 



Guess et al. Step 12 



When asked "What I do?" child responds, "You (verb)" 



Guess et al. Step 13 



When asked "What I do?" child responds "You (verb) 
(label)". 



Guess et al. Step 14 



When asked "What do you want?" child responds when 
asked "I want (object)"." 

When asked "What (am/are) (!/you) doing?" child responds 
"(I) (you) (verb) (label)" 



Guess e-t al . Step 1 b 



When asked "What do you want to do?" child responds 

"I want (verb). . guess et al. Step 16 

When asked "Do you want to (verb)?", child responds 

"0 • Guess et al . Step 17 

When asked "What do you want to do?", child responds 

"1 want (verb) (object)". ' Guess et al. Step 18 



When asked "Do you want to, (verb) (object)?", child 

responds "yes" or "no". Guess et al. Step 19 



When asked "What do you want me to do?", child responds 

"I want you (verb). Guess et al. Step 20 
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When asked "Do you want m to (verb)?", child responds 



"yes" or "no" 



Gi^ss et a1 . Step 21 



When asked "What do you want me to do?", child responds 
"I want you (verb) (object)". 



Guess et al. Step 22 



When asked "Do' you want me (verb) (object), child 
responds "yes" or "no". 



Guess et al. Step 23 



When asked "What do you want to do?", child responds 
"I want (verb) (object)". 

When asked "What do you want me to do?" child responds 
"I want you (verb) (object)". 



Guess et al . Step 24 



When asked "What are you doing?", child responds "I 
want (verb) (label)" 



Guess et al. Step 25 



When asked "Am I (verb) (label)?", child responds 



"yes" or "no" 



Guess et al. Step 26 



When shown a now verb-action, child ask" "What you 
do?" 

When shown a new. verb-action and asked "What are you 
doing?", child responds "I (am) (verb) (object)" 
When asked "What am I doing", child responds "Vou 
(verb) (object). 



Guess et al. Step 27 



Guess et al. Step 28 



When presented with a mix of old and different new 
actions, child responds "What you do?" or "You (verb) 
(label)", ^ 



Guess et al. Step 29 
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Possession and Color Description 



When asked "Whose (label)?" child responds "(My) 

(your) (label)" Guess et al. Step 30 

When asked "Is that (my/your) (label)?", child will 

respond "yes" or "no". Guess et al. Step 31 

When asked "What you want do?", child responds I want 

(verb) (my/your) (label)". Guess et al. Step 32 

When asked "Whose (object)?" child will respond "That 

is my (object)" or "that is your (object)". Guess et al. Step 33 

When shown new objects, child "^sponds "That is (my/your) 

Guess etal. Step 34 

When asked "That is (my/your) (object) (label) "What 
do you want?", child responds "I want (my/your) object" 
When asked "What are you doing?", child responds "I 

(verb) my/your (object)" Guess et al. Step 35 

When shown a mix of Red/Blue/Yellow objects and asked what 

is it?", child responds "red/Llue/yel low (object)" Guess et el. Step 36 

When asked "Show me the red/blue/yellow (object)", child 

respond', by correct pointing. Guess et al . Step 37 

When asked "Where is the (object)?" red/blue/yellow 
box, "What do you want to do?", child will respond "I 

want open red/blue /yellow bax". Gi^ss et al. Step 38 

When asked "Do you want to open (red/blue /yellow) box?" 

child will respond "yes" or "no". Guess et al . Step 39 



2. J 
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Vlhen sttOMn new colours asked "what colour?", child 

wfll respond "That Is (colour label) Guess et aA. Step 40 

When shown oTd/new colours and asked J'what colour?" 

child will respond "That is " or "What colour?" Guess et al. Step 41 



When asked "Do you want to draw?", child will respond 
"yes". Present crayons and ask child "What colour" 
( red/blue /ye 1 1 ow) . Present picture and ask. child 
"what is that?", child will respond ("correct label)" 
Repeat "Do you want a crayon?", child will respond 
"yes", "What colour do you want?", child will resp(Mid 

"I want red/blue/yellow". Guess et al. Step 42 



and Position Location 



When asked "What's that?" (big/little ball), child will 

respond "big/little ball". Suess et al. Step 43 

When asked "Show me the (big/little) (object), child will 

respond by correct pointing. Guess et ai. Step 44 

When asked "Where is the (object) (big/little box)?" 
"What do you want to do?", child will respond "I 

want open (big/little) brx" . • Guess et aK Step 45 

When asked "Do you want to open the (big/little) box?" 

child will respond "yes" or "no". Guess et al. Step 46 

When asked "Give me a (object)", child will respond 
"What size?", "I want the big/little (object)", child 

will respond by cor.'ect presentation. Guess et al. Step 47 

When asked "Did 1 give you the (big/little) object?", 

child will respond "yes" or "no". Guess et al. Step 48 

When asked "Show me the big/little red/blue/yellow 
(object)", child will respond by correct pointing. 
When asked "What is this (big/little, red/blue /ye How) 
(object)"? "Do you want (object)?" Child will respond 
"yes", when asked "Which object do you want?", child will 
respond "I want (bic/little red/blue/yellow) (object). 

• Guess et al. Step 49 
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When asked "Where Is the (object) {(m/itfi(ier) the (table/ 
chair), child win respwd "(On/under) the (table/chair)" 

Guess et al . Step 50 

When asked "Put the (object) (on/under) the (table/chair) 

child will respond by correct placement of object. Guess et al. Step 51 



When asked "Where is the (object)?", child will respond 
(On/under the boK" ). 

When asked "What do you want?", child will respond "I 

want the (object) (on/under) the box". r.uess et al . Step 52. 



When asked "Is the (object) (on/under) the box?", child 

will respond "yes" or "no". Guess et al. Step 53 



When presented with (object) on/under table/chair/tox. 
Child will ask "Where is my (object)?" E. will respond 
"Your (object) is on/under the table/chair/box". Child 

will respond by retrieving object. Guess et al. Step 54 



When asked "Where am I?", child will respond "You are 
inside/outside the box/circle". 

When asked "Where are you?", child will respond "I am 

(inside/outside) the box/circle". Guess et al . Step 55 



When asked "Am I inside/outside the circle?", child will 
respond "yes" or "no". 

When asked "Are you. inside/outside the circle?", child 

will respond "yes" or "no". - Guess et al. Step 56 



When asked "Where do you want to go?", child wiil respond 

"I want to go inside/outside box/ room'' 

When asked "Where do you want me to go, child will respond 

"I want you to go inside/outside box/room". Guess et a!. Step 57 



Child will ask "Where are you going?" E. repliei 

"I am going outside/inside the room, where do you want 

to go?", child will respond "I want (to) go inside/ 

outside (the) room". Guess et al. Step 58. 
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When asked "Where do you want to go?", child will respond 
"I want (to) go inside the rown". 

dsk«d *1^re do yeu want m to go?**, cftiTd will 
respond "I want you (to) go inside (the) room". 
When asked "Where is the (object), child will respond 
"(^/under (the) table/chair". 

When asked "Put (object) inside the red/blue box", child 
will respwd by correctly placing the box. 
When asked "Where do you want to go?", child will respond 
"I want (to) go outside (the) room". 

When asked "Where -do you want me to go?" child will respond 

"I want you (to) 90 outside (the) room". ^^^^^ 5^^p 5^ 



Crttgflon ^efefgnrfj /^ss^ss^-^^nt Cufde 
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A. Tracks stinulus turning fieid 

(ly^s Zij^;; (t.l- card) iClA) 
(2) iDcks jt •^jnd'i 

(3j wiM *©ncw ar rtject f-om ere .ide 

to ^fer (UO'i 
(<) f/c$ contink.ct.$ y fo1lcn< a ring as <t (i«ve# in 

(S) (hesd to rldUf^';) (no cam) (CIS) 

U) t^t chHd wni follow i^l tN Ms §ye% ^d tun? 

head when the beam a flnhliufit u flasnrii a^: 
»ovid on the celling of a sh^^d r«o« (C2) 



Auditor/ 
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A. Tyn^s eyes and head :n direction of sownd 

{!) turns e/es or moves heal hearing a soird 

(2) fnoves head In t^e direction of the sound of 

ringing bell as It Is s^ved from sida to sicte (L-S) 



3. Mr* Kotgr Ssiucriccs 
I. feach and Grasp 
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A. Pfach for qrj^p #nd detain snaH object usini olncer 

?rasp, 
0 r^irre^i for a br\jht color-^d r^itle wnn It Is in 

^rrnt of hi^ \s thin r.,v, K (M-W, S-ii) CS) 

(2) g^ai v for cjjcct (rli a^ danol^d above hm *iit}^ 
pal cr orasp (riZA) {C7) 

(3) re '^h for anJ ^ra'ip a rjrt^e hfeid direvtly In front 
of hi^ just wlihm r^ach (C8) 

(4) 5r!sr and handle a r^t'^er block o»" toy before 

(5) reac^ for, gra ?. an<i cuntmu? to hrlJ rattle fo.- a 
nnrjT. of S s- cw vis (S>ii) C9) 

(6) hold a tojr .'Glared in his ^ra^p fo* ^0 sfccftds {^15) 

(^) grasp a to/ anj transf<¥r it froc one land to tfsi 

other (mon (C19) 
{8) hold two block* in one hand (M*2xA| C23) 



n, Pyts In Mouth 
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j 1 2 i3 




j 1 




: 1 
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A, Reach grasp and put specified otject In m^tn 

(1) hands to rowth 

(2) Grab ring dangled aboi« heed and pyt In aoutfi 
(CIO. 

(3) reach for object, yn^p it. pi-t It fnto aoutii iZM) 



2. / 



c 



•ri4t^ in /"I'uti 0ft- 
111 « PmIs In 
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A, Place otjt;!^ "ir" ^pocifipd ar^a. 

(1) puts 3 blocks into cup <C14) 

(2) puts clrclf ind square n fonr> board {C32) 

(3) puts prg into pegboard CBM) 

(4) Place at least 5 pegs into pegtjoard (C37} 

{clbtnes»jin sue) 

(5) place circle, srua^e and triangle in correct hole 
«UHout trial «nd •rror (C42) 



IV Or 




f^iace ODjects "on" specified area, 
0) Pwts lid on oblong bo* {C5?C) 
12) pyl% lid on sqvAre bou 
(3) puts lid on roi*nd box 
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1 1 
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A. ^enove ^ej from peqtojrd 











(1) 


Re^'ove lid fror bo* 




r 

\- - 








Rer^ove 6 blocks from cup bjr dwj^^ping or retT)v1n" 
one at a ttme {C30} 


■ 




-A 




(3) 


Rr^ove circle fr«n sl^rple wooden puzzle {C26) 








I— 1 


(4) 


i^moH« F«d1uA sized pool frofi) ^gboard {C27} 










(5) 


U^scfcirS lid {n^) 
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i\ , Operations 



2 I 3 ! 



A. Follows ccw>8nds re: placenpnt of objects. 

(!) elpse object 

(2) open object 

(3) reffloves object (takes off) 
(:} nemoves object (tJikes out) 

(5) puts in 

(6) Pwts on 

(;} ?ush 

(d) pull 

(9) open tAke oMt - close 



VII. Stacking 
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A. Build cowrie* struct re with blocks. *^ 

(1) place f^r.q% uwf pe^ in randron o^der {C25) 

(2) stack i rifles on peg according lo size {W) 

(3) whe'> r^^'trted i»a ; S-6 biock*. will build a 

(4) buiH a ryrjnd of 6 Mccfcs (^*3) 

(5) build bridge wUh 3 blocks (C54) 

(S) build iwer end triangle on to?, or train with 

smokpstack In Ir'itatiof^ (CS'.O 
(7) build syTr^iricel objects (bridges, gatts« forts, 

and blocks t^uhout help) {C74} 



Mil. Str1ii9lii9 
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tl. ^f^Utfon Skills 
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A. Strlngt btt^i of ntfinq slirs 

I) UclRQ Holes 

. (1) thrtoA ihotUw tlirotigli o»t nolo Ur4 
H) Ucing Cord 

f1) tHwtfi sHoolftoi If^i^tfjll five holt cird 

Iff) 

(1) stHftgt i s«in bordi 



(1) Turns 2-3 pi^t of books ot i tisw (CS9) 

it) Opens door (C63A) 

(3) Clom door (C63A} 

(4) Tetrs peper 

(5) Tyrns 1 p«9e of book %% e tias |€72) 
(f) Cuts If ltd scissors 

<7) Cuts circle out scissors 

(•} (^s jer lid (N&3I) 

(9) Uitwraps ceitd^ (K67) 

ilO) ConkUi 6 piece pu22le ultDout trial 1 irrer 
(pusxie piKes not 1ntcrl^€kln9)(C$9) 
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I. Ifrltfeg 
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A. Able lo copy enj Kord vrUliif 

(1) scribbles Elding pencil In fist gnsp 

(2) >cr1bb1ef holding pencil with "pencil greip" 
(3} drew ¥Brttc«l line between tm porallel lines 

(4) drdws horlientsl line betiieen tM perellel lines (C4$) 
{s; -produces cross (>ffi6) 
(6) reproduces squene (C60} 
(7} reproduces trisngle (C95) 

(8) reproduces circle UU) 

(9) colours t«1tfiin one Inch of squ«re 

(10) writes U loicr c«se letters 

(11) iirltes 26 i^per cise letters 

(12) writes elifen en^ U^t nsnies 

(13) ifTltes numrals 0 to 10 

(11) writes 26 lower case letters on line . ^ 

(15) writes 26 upper case letters on IW 

(16) writes nu«eral8 0 to 10 on line 

(17) copies a word correctly on line 

(18) copies S-word sentence correctly on Una 



4« Self-^Aw^reness 
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A. Correctly draws a person Includin? all ff^ajgr tmy ,^arts. 

(1) able to point to at leest me booy part, eltner on 
hlonelf or on a doll or or |notn#r pcrs»i ir3^J 

(2) P0Ht» to 10 body parts on hieself or a dell, w«fi 
asked (C64} 

(D completes aan (flanel board) 1 eleMnt aiissinf 

eoit/d 



4. S«;'-A«fafefi««ss Cont/o 



(!) cewpletes mn (flanel board} 3f1er^ent$ sUilng 

(S) draw a recognizable man with body, arms and legs 
and face with eyes, ears, f.osc, mouth and ftair (C84) 



Auditory SrquentHt Hendry 
1 



1 ! 2 



^ 3 



A, Retell s^^pU*, t 



(1) 



re; t«to^ t'dttt-rn - able to reseat a 
Si'^f.li t^vt'r pattern 

(2) reptdt J hnrs in thf sjf order thjt tftey 

(3) rp;'cat a sei;ui'rrp of '-4 nua^ers in ordi**" and 
in imnat^cn ^C6}) 

(4) recognize ar.d repeat familiar nursery ^^^yrT^es (C80) 

(5) sing str^ple songs tfiat are familiar (at least 30 
words {C^) 

(i) rettll a si^lt plot of a story mat Is f^jlllar 
(One that he has heard at least three times) (CaU 



6. inirntfc - lime 



i , ] 1 ^' '^^^ ^ ^'^ <0' J C 

(1} d^s:r"' ^nat^ ti*t-.een sjgken and pictures iC?6) 

a<ti> t^cs ',»ncn 1'. 'cm-ni and v,t;i£n 1$ nighs 

(2) c^^cf'^ji^^ ^r. artivity. t^e t^^ld will f-ike approp- 

"'':mini^", 'a^ternoc^' , and cvtTiinr", ;C?1A) 

(3j correctly id^tify all 7 days the wf^li, e.9. 

' Today n Tuc" da/' . iC8C3) 
(4) a'^s^ers the followlnq qi^-sticns with re!.pect to 
tire: {tm) 

Mhat title do yoi get up? 

ill) what time do yot> eat lunch? sv^per? 
Ill) «^at tiffit do yOtj 90 to scnool? bed? 
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D'jpllcat** r^ttems varying Is shape, color ancj sizt- 



(1) natch two hie o^:ect$ or simple picttrek (C40) 

(2) n-fltc^ coloyr to colour, i.e. tei to red, {C61) 
yellov to y^HcJw* MiJf» to blj*-. 

(3) match objects that are re'.at'^d (c^? ar.d saucer, 
fcr^ to spocf^, cHa^r ai d table. Da' a^a ard orange 
shoe and so IC78) 

(4) ►'^en tho*^n a horizontal array of four car<h # 
containing gioretric shapes, the student should 
be able to duplicate the sa.T« pattem using his 
ov«i tto$r(^ and selecting the foyr cards froo a gro 
of frw four tcP seven cards. (Ml) 



I 

Classifir lit'jpc !»y colour, swe a'^d s^»^^^r« 

I 

(Ij i^l^-ntMy d'^d riorv rfd, yellcv. i»nd fche (WJ) 

(2) Identify oij«ct«> as tP'ni a certain colour (C7fJ 

1 .e orplrs '.re red, bjnjfias ar*> yellnir, grass 1* 
^nd I'e 'ky Is tlwv 

(3) tPli *^*iti f c r 1:, ji-.r»e, -»n:ch Is 015. 

(4) pL"^t or ' ,» ' . tj^/ cjrd li'.ni ob^.ects wr«en ihc 
fliff^rpf;.! Is c'^' rotnd (C77) JC€6) 

{5) du:»" -1'- IP rrmj ^.trff lir^ qi (bjcct 1S 

!C) j't" j tu* !r.at u Icr^er than ancithcr stick 
4 cut : trials {C6:-j 

(7) cc*cr !:e 8*^ rfcject as roui^ or stnooth, point to • 
fc^}r, or ii^otn o?>ject {lt>6AJ 

(8) point tc or f a*^*' tnrce shai«s, circle, souare 
a?^d trianqle (C50i 

(9} correctly ldi»ntify objects along the dimensions 0 
siie and coli^ur (e.g. the big red ball, the null 
yellow circle etc.) (C62A} 



A. «>1e to assocUte nutttsen mith blocks tn one to 
one correspondence. 

CD mh^ teacher counts froa one to a particular 
nu-ter, student should tell her what nurter she 
coi^ted to (DA-n-lJ ' ' 

HII^IkJ'"'"'' • nwOer stu(tent should 

M aftle to count frc^ one to th*t nv»*er IDA-U-Z) 
(3) *ie.. teacher speclfi-s a nurter. student thoyld be 
able to beg^r toanting at that nuafcer and coirt 
until ,stoype<i by teaCier (iy;.ii-3j 

^ m«fters. student should 
be able to begin tt the fJrst nuNnr and cowt to 
second nunijer (DA-11-4) 

(5J -hM teacher d. ops Ejects into container, stu'efit 
should be able to count objects (up to ten) as thty 
.'re dro;,-eo and thpn state he» mjiiy objects are 
In the eontd-ner (04-11-5) ^ " <■> arc 

(6) child Kill hand you the nurt.tr of objects asked for 
(7J when tffjcner clap* h.r hands, student should be {C?3J 
ti»en state how e-any timps she claj^ied (OA-IMJ 

(8) when teacher draw u? to eleven lines en the board, 
the student >ou1d b* able to count Hnes as she 

(oT'ii-t!"' "^"^ *^''« 

(9) when teacher shews students plcturts of various 
groups of objecU, student should bt able to count 
nw««r ef objects In wh<,le group or eiy deslsnated 



A. Student will associate a written numerel with a 
designated quantity. "nn a 

(I) »»hen teacher presents a random display of 

nu«*rals and/or symbols, stuoent should be abit 
(DA-'n!!!)"* '"^ *>•■ »/«b6l 

1(2) when teacher writes a nuneral or symbol on the 
\ (Dninir^"^ ^ ''^ntlfy It 

(?) when presented with the nu-i»r«,s 1.2 3 ...o ti,. 
. . student Should be able to ieentify i t^A-lllIl) 
{*) wnen presented with any nu-eral frc- 0-95 stulent 
should be aule to (*l«ntify it (Ce-111-5) 

'^^^ '* • ""-^e^al or 

syntol and series of dotted line «rsions of it. 
Student' sMuld be ..ble to -rite tK ngierai or 
sy-bol by traclnv the dotted lines and tc say what 
he is I akinq (CA-lll-S) ' " 

( ") -h»n presented with printed sanple of ♦••e nu'-raT 
able to ..ri.e ,fe n....ral cr tM ^.,u tc'st, i,! 

(7J when presented with rnnf-- niroral. s^uCent shcul 
fh/« to '.n-luate hov. ^a"y Imes to <i,aw under 
(olm!8) ' *° """^ " 

(8) when presented with printed nir*ral witi one or no 
lines drawn under It, student should be able to 

, ^""^C^ 'It** ^''l t'-en count froe, 

that Ri«ber to tHe Auober indicated by the pHflted 
numeral and draw the rvsalning ,i„e, DA-ni-S 

w f«pty bo*, student should be able to count th« 
IIRM and 4rtM the numeral la tht bu {OA- 11 MO) 
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1. Visual 

A. Slttlnj (m smotimr adults knee In a partially darkened rogm the child 
urtll Wodc to sttoti& ^a psi li^t. flmh Tl^) held 15 m frtwi 
centre of his face, within 5 seconds of the command "Look here" and 
the appearance of the light when the flash light is moved a distance 
of 10 on. to each side from centre. The child's eyes must have 
focused on the light before It Is moved, movement must be perfom^d 
slowly. (CI) 

(1) Lying supine (ot back) child will look at a large coloured 
block held at a distance of 15 cm. from the side of his face 
within 5 seconds of the command "Look here" and follow it 
horizOTtally at least to the midline. (CIA) 

(2) Lying supine (on back) child will look at his hands for 3 
seconds within 5 seconds of the E. raising both his hands 
across his chest to eye level at a distance of 10 cm. 

(3) Child seated on the floor E. moves a coloured block from 15 
cm. from one side of his head to 15 cm. frm other side of 

his head (180°). Child will follow the block within 5 seconds 
of the command, child's name "Look". (C6) 

(4) Child seated on the floor E. swings a coloured ring in 30 cm. 
circles in frwit of his face. Child will follow the moving 
ring for 5 seconds within 5 seconds of the coimnand, child's 
name "Look". {C6A) 

(5) Child lying supine (on back) E. moves a large coloured block 
from 15 cm. from one side of his face to midline, stops for 

3 Seconds and continues to 15 cm. from other side. Child will 
follow block with eyes to midline position, stop and continue 
following to other side when movement recarenences; within 5 
seconds of the command, child's name "Look". (CIB) 

(6) Seated on another adults knee in a darkened room the child will 
follow the beam of & flash light with his eyes as the E. moves 
it across, a wan toward t\m child's side within 5 seconds of the 
comnand, " look". (C2). 



2. Auditory 

A. Seated on the floor the child will turn his eyes and h^ad in the direction 
of the sowid (rattle or tell) within 5 seconds of the sounds occurrence and 
on 2 out of 3 trials. ^ 

(1) Seated on the floor the child will turn either eyes or head 
toward sound (to the shaker) at the side of his head, out of 
peripheral vision, within 5 seconds of the sounds occurrence 
and on 2 out of 3 trials. (C3) 



ERIC 
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(2) ^te^ 6ii tim nmr £• stiates rattle frm cMH an^ 

continues as rattle U iroved to child's side. Child will 
move head in direction of sound within 5 seconds of the 
sounds occurrence. (C4). 



Motor - Reach -e^nd Grasp 

A. Seated on the floor child will reach for grasp and retain a small object 
(buttons of various sizes) using pincer grasp and hold it for 5 seconds 
within 5 seconds of the command, child's n^ "take, or you take**. 

(1) Seated on the floor, the child will reach for a rattle held 
15 cm. in front of him and shaken by E. within 5 seconds of 
the conmand, child's name "you take". (C5, Ml 7, 58), 

(2) Seated on the floor the child will reach for and grab at a 
ring dangled 15 cm. in frwt of his face within 5 seconds of 
its presentation. (C7, M12A) 

(3) Seated on the floor the child will reach for and grasp a 
rattle held 30 cm. in front of him within 5 secwids of its 
presentation. (C8). 

(4) Seated on anotter adults knee the child will grasp and retain 
a rubber peg for 5 seconds minimum before dropping it. E. 
will hold the peg in front of the child at midline and within 
reach. The child will qrasp the peg within 5 seconds of 
presentation. (Cll, M7). 

(5) Seated on the floor the child will reach for, grasp and continue 
to hold a rattle for a minimum of 5 seconds. The rattle is 
held by the E. at a distance of 30 cm. from the child's midline 
and shaken. The child will grasp the rattle within 5 seconds 
of Its presentation. (C9, Sll) 

(6) Seated on the floor the child will hold a toy (Matchbox car) 
placed in his grasp by E. for a minlmimi of 10 seconds before 
dropping It. (Ml 6) 

(7) Seated on the floor the child has a 2.5 cm. block placed in his 
R. hand by E. Also holding a block in his R. hand the E. 
transfers it to his L., then back to his R. and says "Now you 

do It" pointing to child's block. Child will transfer hh block 
frm R. to L. hands within 5 seconds of conmiand, child's name 
"you do". (C19, M37) 
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(8) Seated at a itesk Urn child is gim 1 block foU(^€u \ 
second bipck botii to be r^ld In the same hand. The child 
will hold 2 blocks In one hand for a minimum of 5 seconds, 
after presentatlwi, after being given the coinraand "Hold". 
C23, M22A). 

(9) Sitting on the floor the child w111>p1ck up a small rubber 
peg between index finger and thi«nb which the E. placed 
directly in front of the child. The child wIT grasp the 
object between his finger and thunb within 5 seconds of the 
conrnand "Pick up". (C24, M25B, M18E) 



Puts in Mouth 

A. Lying supine or seated on the floor t\m child will reach, grasp and put 
specified object (rattle) in his mouth within 5 seconds of its presentation 
directly in ^ont of his face. 

(1) 



(2) Lying supine the child will grasp a ring dangled 15 cm. above 
his face and put it into his mouth within 5 seconds. (CIO. 
Ml 8). 

(3) Seated on another adults lap the child will grasp d rubber 
peg, teld 30 cm. from his midline, and place it into his 
mouth within 5 seconds. (C12) 



Puts in/Puts on 

A. Child will place objects in d specific place within 5 seconds of the 
command "Put in" or "Put on" on 2 out of 3 trials. 

1) Puts In 

(1) Seated at a desjc the child is presented with 3, 2.5 cm. blocks 
and a cup by the E. These objects are positioned in front of 
him with 3 blocks in a row from R. to L. the cup directly behind 
the (.entre block. The child will place the blocks in the cup 
conr»ncing the activity within 5 seconds of the command "Put In". 
(C14) 

(2) Child seated at a desk E. places a wooden form board directly 
in f (>>]<'. or !iim containing circle, square and triangle - the 
later is tap-.! own. E. removes circle and square. Within 
5 seconds of the command "Put in (E. points to circle) child 
win place form into correct place without trial and error. 
Repeat same procedure with square. (C32). 
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(3) Pr«ajted irt^ a pe^rd and one of meiim size (8 cm.) 
tne child wm place the peg In the peg board within 5 seconds 
of the coflinand "Put In" on 2 out of 3 trials. (C37A) 

(4) Peg board is. placed on (tesk between E. and child the E. 
removes the 5 pegs (clothes pin size). Within 5 seconds of 
the command "Put in" child will successfully place tte 5 
pegs in pegboard on 2 out of 3 trials. (C37). 

(5) Child seated at a desk E. places a wooden form board directly 
in front of him containing circle, square and triangle. E. 
removes all forms. Within 5 seconds of the comnand "Put in" 
(E. points to circle^ child will place form into correct place 
without trial and error. Repeat same procedure with square 
and triangle. (C42) 



ii) Puts On 

A. Place objects "on" specified area. 

(1) Given an oblong box with tte lid removed and placed beside it 
the child will put the lid on the box within 5 seconds of the 
conmiand "Put on" on 2 out of 3 trials. (C57c) 

(2) As {V^ substitute square box. 

(3) As (1) substitute round box. 

\ 

Removes 

A. Seated at a desk the child will remove peg from peg board within 5 
seconds jdf the command "Take out" on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(1) iieated at a desk or on the floor and presented with a cup 
containing 6 blocks the child will rerrove all the blocks from 
the cup within 5 secwds of tte cofunand "Take blocks out" on 
2 out of 3 trials. (Blocks may be removed singly or as a 
group). (C30) 

(2) Presented with an oblong box with the lid on the child will 
remove the lid within 5 seconds of the comnand "Take lid off" 
on 2 out of 3 trials. - . 

' ■ •' " > ' ' 

(3) Presented with a form board-containing a circle the child will 
reirove the circle from the board within 5 seconds of the comnand 

Take out". (C26). 
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(4) Presented with a peg isoard containing 1 medlun sized \mg 
(8 m) tN cMId f^mw peg from t^ board Ml^ln 
5 seconds of the coeinand "Take out". (C27). 

(5) Presented with a TO cm. mason jar, containing a small toy, 
the child will unscrew the 11d within 5 seconds of tt% conmand 
"Take lid off", 



Operations 



: / 
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A. Regardless of the materials/objects used the child will complete the 
following operations as continatlons of operations conii«nc1ng the 
activity within 5 seconds of the conmand "Put in", "Put on", 
' "Takeoff, "Takeout", "push". "Pull". "Open", "Close", 

combinations e.g. "Put on Take off" 

"Open Close" 

"Put in ^Take out" 

"Push P ull" 

"Open T ake "out Close" 

(1) The child will close an object within 5 seconds of the 
conmand "close" regardless of the material /object presented 
on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(2) The child will open an object within 5 seconds of the conmand 
"Open" regardless of the material /object presented on 2 out 
of 3 trials: 

(3) The child will take one object off another within 5 seconds of 
the coiwnand "Take off" regardless of ttw sf«cific objects used 
on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(4) The child will take an object out of another within 5 seconds 
of the conmand "Take out" regardless of the specific objects 
used on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(5) The child will put one object into another within 5 seconds 
of the cc»ranand "Put in" regardless of the specific objects 
involved on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(6) The child will put one object on top of another within 5 seconds 
of the conanand "Put on" regardless of the specific objects 
involved o:i 2 out of 3 trials. 

(7) The child will push any object that is less than 1/2 his weight 
within 5 seconds of the c^ranand "Push" regardless of the object 
involved (providing it conforms to the weight criteria) on 2 out 
of 3 trials. 

(8) The child will pull any object that is less than 1/2 his weight 
within 5 seconds of the command "pull" regardless of the object 
involved (providing It conforms to the v/eight criteria) on 2 out 
of 3 trials. 
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ISiftiniJ^IL**^ f'^^^l* ^^^^ the contents and 
H^IlJh TlnVi the activity within 5 seconds 
of each conmand "Open" "Take out" ^"Close". 

Stacking 

^' ^' ^^ocks the child wm build complex 

^5 asjjnffletrlcal structures commencing the aaivl ty 
within 5 seconds of the command "You huild". with a mde} present. 

(1) Seated at a desk or on the floor the child will place 5 
rings over a peg In random order. ccMm^ncIng the activity 
within 5 secinids of tte ctm^ntl "Put cm" and on 2 out of 

(2) Seated at a (tesk or on the floor the child will place 5 
rings over a peg in orcter of size from largest to smallest 

activity within 5 seconds of the conmand 

(C47A) °" ^ ^° °" ^ °^ ^ 

(3) Seated at a desk and given 5-6. 2.5 cm. blocks the child will 

S?rflf? ^'locks. coflnencmS the 

activity within 5 seconds of the command "Build a tower" with 
a irodel present (after the last block has b^n plac^the 

M48) '^"'^^"^ ^ °" ^ °^ 3 ^'•^^Is. 

^"^^ hnJ^nVi*,* 9^*^" 6» 2.5 cm. blocks the child will 

build a 'house" (pyramid) using all the blocks nsn 
commencing the activity within 5 seconds of the i .^Vl i 
thJls "^^^ * present, on 2-^^ 3 

nS*j5** ?^ a desk and given 3 blocks the child will build a 
bridge" "sing all the blocks connre-icing the activity 

within 5 seconds of the command "Build a bridge", with a model 
present on 2 out of 3 trials. (C54) , witn a moaei 

(6) Given the 4 blocks from the form board the child will observe 
the E. stack the blocks in any order leaving the triangle on 
top on command Watch what I do". E. will tell child "This 

ill "JiJld ?t«L!!!"!m^*^ ^K' ^^'^'^ the blocks the child 
"iikp^I ^^^L °7 5 seconds of conanand 

Make one the same with this (points to^) on top". (C55) 

(7) Given 10-15 blocks (2.5 cm. size) child will build the followino 
(cJJr Make a gate". "Make a fort", on 2 out of 3 trials. 
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Stringing 

A. Within 5 seconds of the a»iii»nd "Put on" the child will string a 
specified fK^f of tee^ of varying sf^ iHthtn a 30 seomd period. 

I) Lacing Holes 

(1) lh& child win push a sh^ lace with a stiffened end through 
a 0.63 cm. dlimeter hole (paper punch size) In a 2»54 cm. 
square of cardboard which he will hold In his hand while 
pulling tfm string through from the back within 5 seconds of 
the cotmiand "Push string through" and the task completed 
within 15 seconds on 2 out of 3 trials. 

II) lacing Card 

(1) The child will string a shoe lace with stiffened tip through 
5 holes In a lacing card (hole size same as #3) commencing 
the activity within 5 seconds of the command "String the Card" 
and completing the task within 60 seconds on 2 out of 3 trials.' 



111) Beads 



(1) The child will string 6, 1.5 cm. dlan^ter beads on a shoe lace 
which has (me end knotted and the other stiffened commencing 
the activity within 5 seconds of the conanand "Put the beads 
on the string" and completing tte task within 60 seconds on 2 
out of 3 trials. (C4ffl>) 



Manipulation Skills 



(V) Given a "Little Golden Book" the child will turn 2-3 pages 
at a time within 5 seconds of the command "Turn the pages" 
(M59). 

(2) Within 5 seconds of command "Open door" the child will turn 
door knob of a closed door sufficiently to allow E. to push 
the door open. (M63A} 

(3) Within 5 seconds of command "Close door" the child will turn 
the door knob of an open door (ajar no more than 20 cm.) 
sufficiently to allow the lock to close. (M63B) 

(4) Given a piece of paper 20 x 28 cm. the child will tear at least 
8 cm. into the paper within 5 secwids of the command "Tear the 
paper in half" on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(5) Given a "Little Golden Book" t^ child will turn one page at a 

time within 5 seconds of the consnand "Turn the page " on 

2 out of 3 trials. 
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(6) Seated tte chiWulU "cut a 2.S «i. line with Wwt ' 
nosed scissors. With t»w £. holding the paper tte child 
win begin cutting within 5 seconds of the conmand "Cut the 
paper , nieetinf the standards set by a saBq)1e. 

(7) Seated at a desk, g1\«n a pair of scissors and a piece of 
paper with a 15 cm. circle marked on It the child will cut 
around the pencil width circle by folding the paper and 
using single-handle scissors conmencing the activity withlh 
5 seconds of the conmand "Cut out the circle" on 2 out of 3 
trials. (Phase VL) The product will satisfy standards set 
by a sw^le. 

(8) Within 5 seconds of the comsiand "(^n the jar" the child will 
wscrew and i^ve the lid of a 10 cm. mason jar which contains 
i SRiflll toy \rn3B) 

(9) Given a wrapped candy the child will begin to remove the 
wrapper within 5 seconds of receiving It. (M67) 

(10) Seated at a desk and given a 6 piece ntm Interlocking wooden 
puzzle the child will conqilete the puzzle by putting the pieces 
' iiJi f^** correct places in random order connroncing the activity 
within 5 seconds of the connand "Put the pieces in the ouzzle" 
(m 2 out of 3 trials. (C59) r ^ 



Writing 

A. The child will 



ine cniia win copy any word by writing It legibly on a line with uooer- 
case letters above the (»ntre fine and lowercase letters touching the 
centre line. 



(1) Given a piece of paper and a wicte (jumbo) crayon the child 
will scribble holding the craytm in a fist grasp, with the 
craycm being cwitinuously In contact with the paper for 2 
seconds. (E. may place crayon in child's hand) (C34) 

(2) Given a piece of paper and a pencil the child will scribble 
holding the pencil with "adult pencil grasp", with pencil 
being continuously in contact with the paper for 2 seconds. 
(C34A) 

(3) Given a piece of paper and a kindergarten pencil the child 
will draw a vertical line from a point on the top of the page 
to a point on the bottwn of the page. The child will cownence 
the activity within 5 seconds of the cfflnmand "Make a line". 

The coin>leted line will be within 45** of the vertical and within 
one inch to the left or right of the model. (B W.P.D.) 
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(4) Given a p^ece of paper and a klnctergart^ pencW the child 
Mill draw a horizontal line fn^ a |»>1nt on tte left sicte of 
the p9psr to t ^nt on ^ rf|^ siie. The dilld will 
ccffimence the activity within 5 seconds of the c«nnand "Make 
a line". The conqileted line will be within 4S° of tNi 
horizontal and within 1 Inch above or below the model. 
(C45, B.W.P.C.) 

(5) Given a piece of paper and an H.B. pencil the child will draw 
a cross, without a model commencing within 5 seconds of the 
connand "Draw a cross". The cross must contain 4 right angles 
and 2 continuous straight lines both lines within an Inch In 
either direction of the model. (MK, B.W.P.E.) 

(6) Given a piece of paper and an H.B. pencil the child will draw 
a square, without a model commencing within 5 seconds of the 
command "Draw a square". The square must not be more than 
half again as long as It Is wide, s1(tes must not be broken, 
but may be slightly bowed, comers must not be rounded. 
(C60, B.W.P.'F') 

(7) Given a piece of paper and an H.B. pencil the child will draw 
an equilateral triangle within 5 seconds of the command "Draw 
a triangle". The triangle must contain lines joined at each 
apex comers must not be rounded, but sides may be slightly 
bowed. (C75, B.W.P.. 'G') 

(8) Given a piece of paper and an H.B. pencil the child will draw 
a circle, starting at the top of the circle and nK)v1ng the 
pencil coiffiter clockwise without a nK)de1, commencing within 5 
seconds of the command "Draw a circle". The circle must be 
rowid and closed, more curved than ellptlcal. (C44, B.W.P'H') 

(9) Glwn a piece of p?per with a horizontal row of 6, 2.5 cm. 
squares outlined on It the child will colour each of the 
sc^uares solidly without colouring outside the lines with one 
dark crayon commencing the activity within 5 seconds of the 
comnand. "Colour in all the squares". (B.F.M.S.P."K") 

(10) Given a piece of unlined paper and an H.B. pencil the child 
win legibly write 26 lower case letters "a" through "z" 

commencing within 5 seconds of the cwjuiand "Make the " 

(B.W.P.T) 

(11) Given a piece of un lined paper and an H.B. pencil the child 
win legibly write 26 upper case letters "A" through "Z" 

comnencing within 5 seconds of the cwnmand "Make the " 

{B.W.P.'J') 
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(12) Slw a of mMf^ p^r and an H.B. pencil the child 
will legibly write his given and last nai^s with two finger 
spaces beti#een given and last name without a model. Commencing 
(B W P cwnnand. "WHte both your names". 

(13) G]\«n a piece of imlined paper and an H.B. pencil the child 
will legibly write nifiiters 0 to 10 coimtencing within 5 seconds 
of the c(»iinand "Make the nunter (B.W.P.'L') 

(14) Given a piece of lined primary paper and an H.B. pencil the 
child will legibly write 26 lower case letters "a" through "z" 
on a line. The top of the letters touching the top line and 
the bottom of the letters touching the bottom line. Commencing 
within 5 seconds of the command "Make the " (B.W.P.'M'j 

(15) Given a piece of lined primary paper and an H.B. pencil the 
child will legibly write 26 upper case letters "A" through "Z" 
on a line. The top of the letters touching the bottom line. 
Commencing within 5 seconds of the command "Make the 
(B.W.P.'N') 

(16) Given a piece of lined primary paper and an H.B. pencil the 
child will legibly write the numbers 0 to 10 on a line without 
a model. Commencing within 5 seconds of the command "Write 
the nunter " (B.W.P. '0') 

(17) Given a piece of lined primary paper and an H.B. pencil the 
child will copy legibly a word correctly within a model. 
Upper case letters are above the certre line, and Iwer case 
letters are touching the centre line coiranencing within 5 seccnds 
of the command "Write " (B.W.P. 'P') 

(18) Given a piece of lined primary paper and an H.B. pencil the 
child will copy legibly a 5 word sentence copying each word on 

a line, with a 3 m. space between each letter, txo finger spaces 
between each word, upper case letters above the centre line, and 
lower case letters touching the centre line commencing within 
5 seconds of the command "Write (B.W.P. 'Q'} 
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Self-Awareness 

A. See objective 7 



(1) When shown a doll (at least 30 cm In height) the child 
ifill point to the dolls nose within 5 seconds of the 
command '*Shw me the doll's nose". Child will point to 
the dolls nose 2 out of 3 trials. (C39) 

(2) The child will point to the body part specified within 5 
seconds of the command "Show me your 10 body 
parts will be Identified by the child indirectly - nose, 
leg, fTOuth, arm, feet, fingers, eyes, ears, head, leg. 
Child will successfully Identify 9 of the 10 parts. (C64) 

(3) Given a. flannel board with an incon^lete figure of a stick- 
man .on it (1 leg missing) the child will. place the missing 
part in the appropriate position commencing within 5 seconds 
of the command "Put on the part that is not there". 

(4) Given a flannel board with an incomplete figure of a stick- 
man on It (1 leg, 2 arms missing) the child' will place the 
missing parts in tJ)eir appropriate positions conmiencing within 
5 seconds of the cwranand "Put on what is missing". 

(5) Given an inc(»nplete drawing of a stickman (1 leg missing) on a 
large sheet of yellow paper and an H8 pencil the child will 
draw in the missing part within 5 seconds of the command 
"Draw in the part that is not there". {C57) 

(6) Given an incon^lete drawing of a stickman (1 leg, 2 arms 
missing) on a large sheet of yellow paper and an HB pencil 
the child will draw in the 3 missing parts within 5» seconds 
of the coiranand "Draw in what's missing". (C83) 

(7) Given a large sheet of yellow paper and an HB pencil the child 
will draw a recognizable man (with body, arms, legs and face 
with eyes, ears, nose, mouth and hair) within 5 seconds of the 
comR»nd "Draw a man". Child will draw a recognizable man with 
specified parts on 2 out of 3 trials. (C84) 

« 

Auditory Sequential Memory 
A. See objective 6 

(1) Seated at a desk the child will observe the E, on t\m coimnand 
"Watch me do this", make one hand into a fist and tap tf\s 
desk top with the knuckle; to a tythm (1,2 pause 3,4,5). The 
child will imitate the model correctly on 2 out of 3 trials 
within 5 seconds of the command "Do this". (C50A) 
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(^f 14 Iff n nifii^ 2 m^rs in tte Mi&r wl^n S 
seconds of the conmand 

7,5 3,6 4,3 

Child will repeat the 2 digit sequence correctly In 2 out of 
3 trials. (C52) 

# 

The child will repeat a seqience of 4 ni«4»ers in order and 
in imitation of the E. within 5 seconds of the connand "Listen 
I am going to say sane nuRt>ers, and I want you to repeat then 
(say sequence of 4 niaidsers), now you say them". Child will 
successfully repeat the 4 number sequence in 2 out of 3 trials 
(C69) 

The E. seated with the child will read a nursery rhyme from 
a book of nursery rhymes. Within 5 seccmds of the command 
"You say the same rhyme" the child will repeat the rhyme with 
no more than 2 errors on 2 out of 3 trials. (C80) 

Seated with the child the E. will sing "Rock a bye baby". 
Within 5 seconds of the command "You sing a song" the child 
will sing a song of at least 30 words in length on 2 out of 
3 trials. (CK) 

Seated with the child the E. will read the story "Goldilocks 
and the three bears" 3 times to the child. Within 5 seconds 
of the command "Now you tell me the story" the child will 
retell the story including at least 5 details e.g. baby bear, 
porridge etc. on 2 out of 3 occassions. (081) 



Shown pictures depicting morning and night activities e.g. 
breakfast, dinner time, the child will correctly identify 4 
out of 5 "morning pictures" and 4 out of 5 "night pictures" 
within 5 seconds of the command "Which pictures are morning 
pictures and which ones are night pictures". (C76) 

The E. will ask the child the foUc^ing questions on 5 
consecutive days. 

What did you do yesterday? 
What have you d<y>e today? 
What win you do tgrorrow? 



Time 
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(3) 



What 4o 4o in tfm ^miml 
hfhat do you do In tte evening? 
What do you do In the afternoon? 

Within 5 seconds of the comnand the child will answer all 
questions correctly, using the keyword once in the answer, 
e.g. Today wi 4 out of tte 5 d^s. 

The child will correctly Identify all the days of the week 
on 4 out of 5 weeks when asked daily "What day is today?" 

the child will respond with "Today is " within 5 

seconds of the conwi^nd. 



(4) The child will ans*i«r the following questions with respect 
to time appropriately 2 out of 3 times within 5 seconds of 
the coimand 

What time do you get up? 

What tim do you eat lunch? supper? 

What time do you go to school? Bed? 



7. Matching 
A, 



(1) Place 4 objects in front of the child (2 balls and 2 blocks 
2.5 cm size). E picks up 1 ball and says "Give me the other 
ball" within 5 seconds of the con-jnand the child will pick up 
the appropriate article. (Repeat alternating articles for 

3 trials). The child must correctly match article specified 
on 2 out of 3 trials. (C40) 

(2) Given the cTownman the child will match the colours red to 
red, yellow to yellow and blue to bli^ correctly on 2 out of 
3 trials within 5 seconds of the command (C61) 

(3} When given the following objects, cup, sock, knife, saucer, 
shoe, fork, pencil, banana, eraser, appile, the child will 
match related objects e.g. sock to shoe within 5 seconds of 
the command. Child will correctly match 4 out of the 5 sets 
of objects. (C78). 
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(4) When sh(»(m a horizontal array of four cards cwitaining 
^(»ietric shapes, the stu<lent should be able to duplicate 
the sme j>fttteni using his own board aid selecting the four 
,cards from a group of from four to seven cards. (DAI) 

8. Classifying 



(1) Child will correctly identify colours of blocks 3 out of 
4 times within 5 seconds of the command "What colour is 
this?" and E picking up block. Colours to be identified 
red. yellow and blue. (C62) 

(2) Child will answer 4 out of the follcwing 5 questions 
correctly within 5 seconds of each coiTimand 

"What colour are apples?" 
"What colour are bananas?" 
"What colour is grass?" 
"What colour is the sky?" 
"What colour is the snow?" 

on 2 out of 3 trials. {C79) 

(3) Seated at a desk the child is presented with a large block 
ball and circle (8 cm) and a small block, ball and circle 
(2.5 cm) in front of him. Within 5 seconds of the command 
"Put the big ones here" and the E pointing to childs right 
the child will successfully sort the large objects on 2 out 
of 3 trials. E. will return the large and small objects to 
their original position. Within 5 seconds of the conmiand 
"Put the little ones here" and the E. pointing to the child's 
left the child will successfully sort the little objects on 
'2 out of 3 trials. (C58) 

(4) Given two paf^r bags one containing objects weighing 1.8 kg. 
and the c ' er 1.3 kg. Holding both the child will correctly 
identify ' ne heavy (or the light) bag on 2 out .of 3 trials 
within 5 seconds of the command "Which one is heavy?" Which 
one is light?" (C66) 
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es) Presented with 5 long drinking straws (10 cm) and 5 short 
drinking straws (5 cm.} the child will correctly Identify 
the 1<mger/shorter straw of 4 out of 5 pairs within 5 seconds 
of the command "Point to the long/short one". (C85) 

(6) Given a 15 cm stick and a 5 cm stick the child will correctly 
identify tte longer stick on 2 out of 3 trials within 5 
seconds of the conmand "Give me the longer one" or point to 
the longer wie". (C60A) 

(7) Given a synthetic nun*er card the child will point to 
smooth and rough areas correctly on 2 out of 3 trials within 
5 seconds of the conmand "Point to a part that is smooth/ 
rough". (C66A) 

(8) Given a card containing a square, circle and triangle the 
child will correctly identify each form on each of 3 trials 
within 5 seconds of the conmand "Point to the circle/ square/ 
triangle". (C70) 

(9) Given a large and small (8 cm. and 2.5 cm) yellow block and 
the same sized red blocks the child will correctly identify 
the large/small block on 2 out of 3 trials within 5 seconds 
of the conwnand "Give me the big red block". 

"Give me the small yellow block". {<:62A) 

9. Counting 



(1) through (5) same as guide. 

is) Given 10 2.5 cm. blocks the child will assemble the correct 
number of blocks on 2 out of 3 trials within 5 seconds of the 
command 

"Give me 3 blocks". 

"Give me 1 block". 

"Give me 5 blocks", 
(numbers are to be requested out of sequence) (C73) 

(7) through (9) same as guide. 
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10. Syn*61 Ictentif1cati<»i 
A. 



(it through (9) same as guide. 
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Criterion Referenced Assessment 6ui<te 
Motor Develo^wt 



1. Controlled Eye Moventents 





1 


2 


3 



































A. Looks at object in hands (P15A) 
(1) eye movements on back (P5) 
^(2) looks and holds (P7A) 
(3) looks at hands (rl4) 



2. Head Control Prone 





1 


2 


3 


I 

















A. Holds head and chest up 15 seconds prone on elbows 
(P13) 

(1) holds head up 5 seconds (P6} 



B. Lifts head - prone on elbows 

(1) raises head within 10 seconds {P2) 

(2) raises head within 5 seconds prone on elbows 
(P8) 



C. Turns head and reaches for toy prcne on elbows 

(1) head turning (P3) 

(2) raises head (P8) 
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H&t4 CmiWl Syplfie 





1 


z 


3 











A. Holds head up 15 seconds 



B. Lifts head within 10 seconds 

(1) lifts head momentarily within! minute (P11A) 

C. Turns head 

(1) moves head side to side (P4} 



Rolling 





1 


2 


1 

3 



















A. (tolls back to stomach 
(1) rolls side to stomach 



B. Rolls stonach to back (P21} 
(1) rolls sidfe to back (P10B) 



Sitting 





1 


2 


3 





— 















A. Sits with back unsupported on floor and chair (P29) 
(1) head erect 
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(2) sit with maximum tx)dy support (P9) 

(3) holds head steady when carried (RIO) 

(4) sits with minimum support (P19) 

(5) sits self-supported on floor (P24) 





































1 







B1. Comes to sit from lying (P27) 

(1) rights self (P6A) 

(2) turns head freely In sitting (P12) 

(3) holds head erect when pulled to sitting (P15) 

(4) comes to sit with aid (P22) 



Sittins - ccmt'di 





1 


2 


3 



































B11. Sits on stool from stand (P53) 

(1) puns self to sitting (P18C) 

(2) lowers self to sitting (P38) 



C. Lies down frm sitting (P26) 



Controls Drooling 





1 


2 


3 












I 

1 














1 ! 

1 1 j 1 



A. Child controls saliva within his muth 

(1) sucks and swallows 

(2) sucks food off lip (PI) 
■s (3) wipes RK>u^5^| 
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7." Crawling 







2 


3 














§ 








' ' T— 

1 

^ — i 1 



A. Balance on hands and knees 

(1) prone with arms straight 

(2) heel sit with arns straight 



Bi. Raises to hands and knees from prone 

(1) pushes up with arms straight from prone 

(2) pushes to heel sit 









' 1 

L 1 



"1 Bii. Turns from sit to hands and knees (P32) 
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(1) creeps on abdomen (P25) 

(2) rocks on hands and knees (P24A) 



Walking 
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A. Stands with correct posture 

(1) bears weight on his feet (P23) 

(2) stands self-supported when ho. ding stable 
object with 2 hands (P35) 

(3) stands self-supported when holding stable 
object with 1 hand (P35) 

(4) stands self-supported when holding flexibl 
hose with 1 hand. 



cont 
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(5) stands mon«ntar11y unsupported 

(6) . stands unsupported (P41) 

(7) knees not hyperextended 

(8) back straight 

(9) feet hip distance apart 

(10) head up 

(11) hips extended 

(12) feet externally rotated 10° - 40° 

Bi. Stands up from chair unassisted 

(1) puts feet flat on floor 

(2) pulls self to star\ding when holding stable 
object with 2 hands (P35) 

(3) pulls self to standing when holding stable 
object with 1 hand 

(4) pulls self to standing when holding flexible 
hose with one hand. 

Bii. Stands up from sitting on f^oor 

(1) stands from sitting on floor by pulling on 
furniture 
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a.*- Walking - cont'd 
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C. Walks in coordinated fashfon 

(1) walks when holding stable object with 
2 hands (P40) 

(2) walks when holding t. finger with one hand (P55) 

(3) walks when holding flexible hose with one hand 

(4) walks unsupported 

(5) walks with correct posture and good balance 

(6) walks with correct posture using coordinated 
knee bends 

(7) heel - toe gait 

(8) reciprocal arm swing. 



9. Stairs 
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2 


3 

































A. Walks up unassisted 

(1) crawls up stairs (P42) 

(2) walks up stairs with aid (P56) 

(3) walks up curb 































1 





B. Walks down stairs 

(1) crawls down stairs (P43) 

(2) walks down stairs with aid (P57) 

(3) walks down curb 
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Running 





1 


2 


3 



































A. Runs In coordinated fashion 

1) rims 10 steps(P69) 

2) negotiates curves (P76A} 

3) runs smoothly at varied rate(P76b) 



Sitting motleys and activities 
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2 


3 














1) 


assisted sits on W or RC 










2) 


unassisted sits on 1^ or RC 










3) 


sits on tricycle 










4) 


sits on swing 










5) 


sits on slide 



1) assisted gets on RH or RC 

2) unassisted gets on or RC 

3) gets on tricycle 

4) gets on swing 
5} gets on slide 

1) assisted rocks on Wi or RC(P54) 
2} unassisted rocks on 1^ or RC(P70) 

3) pedal tricycle (P79) 

4) swing on sw1ng(P80} 
5} slide down s1ide(P81) 
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12. Hopping 
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2 
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A. Coordinated hopping 

1) stands on one foot with aid(P65) 

2) stands oh one foot unassisted(P78) 

3) kicks ban(P71) 

4) hops with aid(P82) 

5) hops without aid(P89) 



13. Advanced Locomotion 
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1) forward soTOrsauU with a1d(P83) 

2) jump from height of 12 inches(P84) 

3) jumps forward(P90) 

4) begins to skip(P92) 

5) skips(P94) • 

6) somersaults without aid(P95) 
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WTOR SKILL DEVELOPrgNT 



1* l^per Extremitj^ 



1 


2 


3 


r 










1) 


opens hands 








2) 


fe^ls and explores object with hands(P20) 








3) 


Imitates upper extremity mot1(»ns 








4) 


pushes bx)x with 1/4 his weight 








5) 


pulls box with 1/4 his weight 








6) 


lifts 20% of his weight 








7) 


lifts 5% of his weight for upper extremity 

exercises 

carries 20% of his weight 


! 1 






8) 


^ 1 
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9) 


touches fingers in succession with thumb(P86A) 








^0) 


touches point of nose with eyes closed 



2. Ball Control 
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1) flings object haphazard1y(P33) 

2) rolls ball in imi tation(P45) 

3) throws ball without di recti on(60) 

4) throws ball with direction(P77) 

5) catches ball (PBS) 

6) bounces bal1(P91) 



3. General Mobility 
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leg lifts 
curl ups 

modified push-ups 
back extension 
hamstring stretching 
trunk flexion 
squatting 
jumping jacks 
chin-ups 
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Controlled ^ye Novenaits 

A. After ffteiftf aft ^j€Cf in m cfifTd's hand, he wITI fbcus Ms 
eyes on It within 5 seccmds for a duration of 2 seconds (ISA) 

(1) Eye movements on back. 

Child win, while lying on his back, follow a moving 
object or a light held 15-20 cm. with his eyes from the 
centre two inches to the left and right side of his head. 

(2) Looks and holds 

Child will stare at tester's face for 5 seconds if it is 
within 15-25 cm. of child's eyes. 

(3) Looks at hands * 
Child will bring his hands to his face and look at them 
for 2 seconds at least once during a onenninute observa- 
tion session preceded by-tte tester touching the child's 
hands and bringing them in front of child's face. 

Head Control Prone (on abdomen) 

A. Child will hold his head in full face forward position for 15 
seconds if child is placed prone on elbows with head up within 5 
seconds of being told to "look" and offered a toy within view. 

(1) Hold head .up 5 seconds 

Child will hold his head in full face forward position 
for 5 seconds while prone if told to "look" and offered 
a toy lield 1 foot from child at a height of 15 cm. 
within 5 seconds of comnand. 

B. If child is placed prone on elbows, he will lift his head up to 
full face forward position with 5 seconds if told to "look" and 
offered a toy within view. 

(1) Raises head 

Child will raise his head 8 cm. off floor within 5 
seconds of rattle sougd made 15 cm. above head. 

(r) Raises head 

Chtld will raise his head at least 15 cm. off mat to 
full face forward position while prone within 5 seconds 
of being told to "look" and offered a toy within view. 

C. If child is placed on elbows with head up, he will turn his head 
from side to sid^e within 5 seconds of being told to "look" and 
offered a toy within vidw. 

(1) Head turning 

Child will turn his head from centre of body to R and L while 
prone within 5 s.econds of rattle sounJ being presented. 
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Turns Head 

Child. wMTe ho1d1ft9 his up, at least 15 cm. off s»t' 
will turn 1t 15 cm to R and L within 5 seconds of being 
told to "look" and offered a toy In vi^. 



Head Control Supine (on back) 

A. Child will hold his head 5 cm. off floor for 15 seconds while supine 
if he is looking at a toy or examiner (E) with 5 seconds or being told 
to "look". 

B. Child will lift his head off floor 5 cm. within 5 seconds of being told 
to "look" and offered a toy within view. 

(1) Lifts Head 

Child will lift his head iromentarlly 5 cm off floor 
within 5 seconds of being told to "look" and offered 
a toy held 20-30 cm. in front of his face. 

C. Child will turn his head from side to side while holding it up 5 cm. 
off floor supine within 5 seconds of being told to "look" and offered 
a toy within view. 

(1) Moves head side to side 

Child will turn head from centre of the body to L or R 
while supine within 5 seconds of rattle on either side 



Roll ing 

A, Child will roll from back to stomach both to R and to L within 5 seconds 
of being told "come here". He will begin to move by turning head and 
turn actively irwving arm and leg in sequence. 

(1) Rolls from side to stomach 

Child will roll from si<te to stomach both to R and L 
within 5 seconds of being told "come here". 

(2) Rolls from side to side to back both to R and L within 

5 seconds of calling name from behind child or being told 
"com here". 

B. Child win roll from stomach to back both to R and to L within 5 seconds 
of being told "come here" or the shake of a rattle placed just out of 
reach. He will begin movement by turning his head and then actively 
im}v1ng arm and leg in sequence. (P21). 
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Sitting 

A. Child win sU on floor with legs straight in front of him and on 
stool without back rest for 30 seconds each with (a) his back straight 

(b) unassisted (without using his hands to hold or touch floor or chair) 

(c) his head straight and in good alignment with trunk if told to "look 
here" or while attending to a toy or person wtthin 5 seconds of cornmand 



(1) Head erect 

Child will hold his head erect without head or neck 
support for 30 seconds if in supported sitting position 
if he is told to "look" and shown a toy or person's face 
within 5 seconds of coiTmand. 

(2) Sit with maximum body support 

Child will sit on floor or in small arm chair or car seat 
for 30 seconds if he is supported on both sides and back if 
he is looking at toy or person's face after being placed in 
position. 

(3) Holds head steady when carried 

Child will hold his head steady while being carried 
in upright position with full trunk support for 30 
seconds i f he is looking at toy or person and told to 
"look" within 5 seconds of command. 

(4) Sits with minimum support 

Child will sit on floor with back against wall or in 
chair with back rest for 30 seconds if he is tola to 
"sit" and is looking at toy in front of nim after being 
placed in this position. 

(5) Sits self-supported on floor 

Child will sit on floor with his legs nut stretched by 
supporting himself with his hands for ?0 seconds after 
being placed in the position and lold to "sit whilL 
looking at toy. His back may be rounded -vith his fiead 
slightly forward. 

Bi. Child will come to sitting from lying on fluor by rotating and 

pushing himself up to sitting on floor withm 5 seconds beirr^ told 
to "sit up" and offered a toy within vie.-^ of sitting nositi.;.n^P27) 

(1) Rights self 

Child 'ill right his head while in trunk supported 
sitting position i^ he is tilted S cm. in any direction. 
This should be an insiiediate response. 

(2) Turns head freely in sittino 

Child will turn his head freely to noth ^lae^ v/!n !<. 
sitting in trunk supported posUio'-. iT 'le Is i3ol ;n.j 
at an object 30 cm. away that is niovt'd fror; ,ide to 
side in a 61 cm. ^c* 
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Holds head erect when pulled to sitting 
PilTd will raise Ms head and hold it steaiiy as he 
is pulled to sitting position from supine if pulled up 
slowly. 

Comes to sitting with aid 

Child win core to a sitting position from lying on back 
by pulling himself straight up without rotation while 
holding onto examiner's hands. E may assist child by 
pulling his hands toward sitting position within 5 seconds 
of being told "sit up". 

Bii. Child will sit on a stool without a back from standing by bending 
his knees and lowering himself to seat within 5 seconds of being told 
to "sit down". (P53) 

(1) Pulls self to sitting 

Child will pull himself to a sitting position from 
supine while holding onto the tester's thumbs which 
E holds stationary within 5 seconds of being told to 
"sit up". He will come straight up without rotation. 

(2) Lowers self to sitting 

From standing and holding object, child will Iwer 
himself to sitting in chair within 5 seconds of being 
told to sit down. 



(3) 



(4) 



C. Child will from a sitting position turn to his side and lower him- 
self to his back when told to "lie down" within 5 seconds of 
command. (P26). 



6, Controls Drooling 

A. Child will control saliva so that his mouth and chin do not need 
wiping. 

(1) Held supine in E. arms and fed from a bottle child 
will suck for 10 consecutive seconds and swallow liquid 
Tood. 

(2) Child will suck in and swallow small dab of semi-liquid 
food placed on his lower lip within 3 seconds of it being 
placed there. 

(3) Child will wipe his mouth and face if wet within 5 seconds 
of it becoming wet. 
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Crawling 



w t 2^^ ^''^^ position with (a) hands open 

and fingers forjwrd (b) back flat, (c) head looking In direct?^ 
of movement . v^en being plated in this posture and told to "look up" 

f secon'd?S?'"c^n4Vd ''''' ^" ^^^^ -thin 



(1) Child will hold head up when prone with 

(a) weight supported on open hands 

(b) fingers pointed forward 

(c) elbows straight conmencing the activity 

within 5 seconds of the command "look up" 
and maintaining the position for. 5 seconds. 

(2) Child will sit back on heels with 

(a) weight supported on open hands 

(b) fingers pointed forward 

(c) hands directly under shoulders 

(d) head looking forward within 5 seconds of the 

coimiand "look up" and maintaining the position 
for 5 seconds. 



Bi. Child will assurie above posture by risino from prone (on abdnnen) 
on command "net up" or to get a toy he'd 91 cm. away within 5 seconds 
of initiation of activity. 

(1) Child will push self from prone position or elbows to 
prone with arms straight with hands open, finqers for-z/ard 
and head in mid-line looking straight ahead. Child will 
assume the position within in seconds coi^and "Get un". 

(2) Child will push self up from prone lositinn to sittim 
back on heels with arms ^trainht, Hands open finqers 
fonvard head in mid line looking strainht ahpad. Child 
will assume the position within ]0 second- of command 

Get up". 

Bii. Child will assume above nosture bv turnino fr-or sittinn on floor to 
hands and knees on command "crawl" or to icck r.t a t.^y win,iP 5 'econds 
of initiation of activity. (P32) 

C. Child will crawl 3.5m with reciprocal nattrrn within S se-on-is c' 
beinn offered a toy or told "crawl" (PZO) 

(1 ) Creeps on abdomen 

Child will move along on abdcr^en u'-.inq ams tc propftl] 
1.5m within 5 seconds of command "cone hpre" to' (U't 
a toy. 

(2) Rocks on hands and knees 

Child will rock forward and hack hand'; rm^ hmoc 
posture after being placed in nosfiirp on r')!-,r dnrl "rnrf 
back and forth" for 30 seconds. 
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8. Walking 

> A. CMW win stmd for M secorafe tmupporteil with (a) head «p, ^ 

(b) back stTilqFt. (c) h1ps extended so hip joint is straight above 
ankle ioint, (d) knees not hyperextended (no recurvature). (e) feet 
externally ^tited 10« to 40». (f) feet hip distance apart - when ^ 
placed in this posture within 5 seconds of being told to stand up 
' while attending to a toy or person at eye level in front of him. 

(1) Child will bear weight on his feet with his knees in 
neutral position or slightly flexed for 30 seconds if 
his trunk is supported and his feet are placed flat on 
floor in standing position on conmand "stand up" or while 
attending to object. 

(2) Stands self- supported when holding a stable object (desk 
or chair) with 2 hands within 5 seconds of the corninand 
"stand up" and being stabilized in the correct standing 
posture by E. Child will stand for 20 seconds. (P35) 

(3) Stands self-supported when holding a stable object (desk 
or chair) with 1 hand within 5 seconds of the coirmand 
"stand up" and stabilized in the correct standing posture 
by E. Child will stand for 20 seconds (P35). 

(4) Child will stand self-suooorted when holding one end of 
a 60 m. flexible hose with one hand (E. holds opposite 
end of hose) after being stabilized in the correct 
standing posture by E. within 5 seconds of the comnand 
"stand up". Child will stand for 20 seconds. 

(5) Child will stand unsupported for 5 seconds after being 
stabilized in the correct standing posture by E. and niven 
the conmand "stand up". 

(6) Child will stand for 30 seconds unsupported after being 
stabilized in the correct standi no posture within 5 seconds 
of the conmand "stand up". 

(7) Child will stand for 30 seconds unsupported with his knees 
in neutral or slightly flexed position after beinn 
stabilized in the correct standi nn posture within 5 seconds 

\ of the coimand "stand up" 

(8) Child will stand unsupported with back straight for 30 
«^econds with (a) knees in neutral or slightly flexed 
position, (b) back straight after being stabilized in 
correct standing posture within 5 seconds of the command 
"stand up". 
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(9) Child will stand unsupported with his feet hip distance 
apart for 30 seconds with (a) knees In neutral or 
slightly flexed position, (b) back strai^t and (c) feet 
hip df stance apart after being stabilized in the correct 
standing posture within 5 seconds of the coinmand "stand up". 

(10) Child will stand unsupported with head up for 30 seconds 
with knees in neutral or slightly flexed position, back 
straight, feet hip distance apart and head up after being 
stabilized in correct standing posture within 5 seconds 

of tne conmand "stand up". 

(11) Child will stand unsupported for 30 seconds with hips 
extended to neutral position with knees In neutral or 
slightly flexed position, back straight, feet hip distance 
apart, head up after being stabilized in correct Stamling 
posture by E. within 5 seconds of the conmand "stand up". 

(12) Child will stand unsupported for 30 seconds with knees in 
neutral or sliqhtly flexed position, back straight, feet 
hip distance apart, head up, hips extended to neutral and 
feet externally rotated in°-40° after being stabilized in 
correct standing posture hy E. and within 5 seconds of the 
conmand "stand up". 



Child will stand up from chair without using his hands (if feet 
touch floor while sitting in chair) in response to "stand up" or 
to get a toy held above and in front of h,im within 5 seconds. 

(1) Child will put his feet flat on floor In weinht bearing 
position within 5 seconds if trunk is suDoorted in standing 
position on conmand "stand up" or while attending to 
object. 

(2) Child will pull himsfilf to standing from sitting in a chair 
by pulling on a stable object with 2 hands within 5 seconds 
of the cormTl*id "stand up". 

(3) Child will pull himself to standinn from sitting In a charr 
by null Inn on a stable object with 1 hand within 5 seconds ' 
of the conmand "stand up". 

(4) Child win null himself to standing from sittinq in a chair 
by pulling vn'th one hand holdinq a ^0 cm. flexible hose, the 
other end being held by th« T.. within 5 seconds of the 
command "stand up". 
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i. Child win stand up from supine unassisted with rotation in 
response to "stand up or get a toy held above and in front of him 
trithin 5 seconds. 

(1) Child will stand up from sitting on the floor by pullinq 
up on f4irniture within 5 seconds of the command "stand up". 

Child will walk 6m. in 30 seconds maintaining above posture 
(a) without losing his balance, (b) using a heel-toe gait 
(i.e. steps on heel first and rolls to flat foot followed by toe 
push off), (c; having reciprocal arm swing opposite to "heel- 
strike" foot - - I thin 5 seconds of conmand "walk" or to get a toy 
on hard floor or i ;peting. 

(1) Child will walk designated distance (60 cm., 1.5m, 3.5m) 
while holding onto a stationary object with both hands 
within 5 seconds of the consnand "walk". 

(2) Child will walk designated distance (60 cm, 1.5m, 3.5m) 
while holding onto E finger with one hand (C. finge'" 
should be below childs shoulder . level) within 5 seconds 
of the command "walk". 

(3) Child will v/alk designated distance (60 cm, 1.5m, 3.5m) 
while holding onto a 30 cm. flexible hose with One hand 
E. holding other end and within 5 seconds of the conmand 
"walk". 

(4) Child will walk designated distance unsupported within 
5 seconds of the conmand "walk". 

(5) Child will walk 6m. in 30 seconds maintaining correct 
standing posture without lossinn his balance within 5 
seconds of the command "walk". 

(6) Child will walk 6m. in 30 seconds maintaininn correct 
standing posture without loos inn his balance and bending 
both knees in a co-ordinatec< gait vn'thin 5 seconds of the 
coimand "walk". 

(7) Child will walk 6n. in 30 seconds maintaining correct 
standing posture without loosing his balance bending both 
knees in a co-ordinated qait and using a heel-toe nait 
within 5 spconds of the comnand "walk". 

(8) Child will walk 6m. in 30 seconds maintaining correct 
standing posture without loosing his balance, bending both 
knees in co-ordinated gait, usim heel-toe gait and using a 
reciprocal arm swing opposite to "heel -strike foot" within 
5 seconds of the comand "walk". 
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9, Stairs 

A. Child Mill walk up 4 stairs iisasslsted (a) using only the handrail 

as si^iport, (b) me foo^ m each stair, (c) facing straight imp stairs 
within 5 seconds of being told to "walk up" and offered a toy at top 
of stairs. (P76) 

(1) Crawls up stairs 

Child will crawl up 4 stairs within 5 seconds of being 
' told to "go up" or "come here" and offered a toy at the 
top. 

(2) Walks up with aid 

Child will walk up 4 stairs (a) using handrail on one 
side and holding E hand mi the other side, (b) two feet 
on each step within 5 seconds of being told "walk up" 
and offered a toy at the top of the stairs. 

(3) Walks up curb 

Child will walk up a 15 cm curb imassisted within 5 seconds 
of being told to "step up" and offered a toy. 

B. Child will walk down 4 stairs wiassisted, (a) using only the handrail 
as support, (b) one foot on each stair, (c) facing straight down stairs 
(no trunk rotation )wi thin 5 seconds of being told "walk down" and offered 
a toy at the bottom of the stairs. 

(1) Crawls down stairs 

Child will crawl dwn 4 stairs backwards (feet first) within 
5 seconds of being told to "come down" and offered a toy 
at the bottom. 

(2) Walks down with aid 

Child will walk down 4 stairs (a) using handrail on one 
side and holding E hand on the other side, (b) two feet on 
each step within 5 seconds of being told "walk down" and 
offered a toy at the bottom of the stairs. 

(3) Walks down curb 

Child will walk down 15 cm curb unassisted within 5 seconds 
of being told to "step down" and offered a toy. 



10. Rwining 

A. Child will run 9 m with (a) consistent periods of non-support 
jb) knee of nonsupport leg bent more than 90** from side view, 
,c) foot placement near line (5 cm either side of a 2.5 cm. line) 
d) anrs in opposition to legs - elbow bent on comnand "rim". 

(1) Rim 10 steps 
Child will run 10 steps in random fashion when told to 
"run" and offered a toy within 5 seconds of comnand. 

(2) Negotiates curves 
V^ile running, child can negotiate a 90° curve in a four- 
foot wide cqufse loosing his balance or touching the walls 
when told ^(T- .run" and following the E. who is running in 
front of him. 28S 
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(3) Run sim)othly with acce1erdt1'<^ and deceleration 

Child can run in a straight line, ac<»1erating vi^en 
told "run faster"* and decelerating when told ^run 
slower" without loss of balance or continuity of 
imjvement within 5 seconds of comnand. 



n. Sitting. Motions and Activities 

(1) Child win sit on rocking horse or rocking chair for 
30 seconds with his trunk supported by both of E. hands 
when told to "sit" after being placed there. 

(2) Child will sit on rocking horse or chair unassisted for 
30 seconds after being placed ttere and told to "sit" - 
his back must be straight with his head up. 

(3) Child will sit on tricycle unassisted with his bat!: 
straight and head up for 30 seconds after being placed 
there and told to "sit". 

(4) Child will sit on swing in erect posture and hold ropes 
with both hands if swing is to height that he can touch 
the groimd with his feet for 30 seconds when told "sit" 
after being placed there. 

(5) Child will sit up straight unaided on a slide for 10 
seconds when told to "sit" after being placed there 
within 5 seconds of conmiand. 



(1) Child will get on rocking horse or into rocking chair with 
his trunk supported by both of E. hands when told "get on 
horse" or "get in chair" within 5 seconds of command. 

(2) Child will get on rocking horse or rocking chair unassisted 
when told "get on horse" or "get in chair" within 5 seconds 
of command. 

(3) Child will get on tricycle unassisted within 5 seconds of 
being told to "get on your tricycle. 

(4) Child will sit down on swing (appropriate height) unassisted 
within 5 seconds of being told "sit down on swing". 

(5) Child will irount a 1.5 m slide and sit down at the top 
unassisted within 5 seconds of being told "you slide". 
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(1) Oil Id will Sit «i rowing torse or rocklfif diair with Ms 
trunk supported fay both hands of E. and rock forward and 
back for 30 seconds vfhen told to "rock". 

(2) Child win rock fomard and back on rocking horse for 

30 seconds ufiasslsted when told to rock, within 5 seconds 
of conmand. 

(3) Child will pedal tricycle 10 feet wiassisted when told 
"come here" witti E 10 feet in front of child within 5 
seconds of coimtand. 

(4) Child will swing cm swing laiasslsted for 30 seconds after 
being told to "swing on swing" within 5 seconds of command. 

(5) Child will slide ind^endently down a 1.5 m slide after 
bt'ing told to "slide down" within 5 seconds of consnand. 



13. Hopping 

A. Child will hop at least 5 hops on the left foot and 5 hops on the 
right foot unassisted within 5 seconds of command "Hop" in a manner 
characterizfiid bv (a) an upright carriage of the upper body above the 
support leg, (b) keeping the naisupport leg near the mid line of the 
body and slightly flexed so that the foot is close to the floor 
(5-10 cm.) and behind the support foot (c) both arms lifting in front 
of the body during push-off phase of action; elbows are bent. 

(1) Stands on one foot with aid 

Child will stand &\ one foot supporting himself by 
holding E. hand or with his hand <m chair back for 
3 seconds when told "hold your foot up". He must do 
this on both R and L feet within 5 secOTds of command, 

(2) Stands on one foot without aid 

Child will stand on one foot without aid for 3 seconds 
within 5 seconds of command "hold your foot up". He 
will do this on both R and L feet. 

(3) Child will kick a ball rolled towards his foot from a 
distance of 91 cm. without loosing his balance, within 
5 seconds of being told "kick the ball". 

(4) Hops with aid 

Child will hop on &\b foot 5 hops (R and L) while holding 
E. hand or onto chair back w!th one hand within 5 seconds 
of being told to "hop". 
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(5) Hops without aid 

Child will top forward on one foot 5 hops imaided on ' 
coffiBiMd **hs^' to 9tt a toy a reasonable dlsttmce In 
frait of him within 5 seconds of comnand. 



Advanced Locomotion 

(1) Forward somersault with aid 

Child will squat down into tucked positicm, put his hands 
and head on mat and roll over with assistance of E. within 
5 seconds of being told "do a somersault". E. will guide 
child between shoulders with a little push on his rear. 

(2) Jmnps from height of 30 cm. 

Child will jianp with both feet together from a height of 
30 cm. landing on both feet without loosing his balance 
within 5 seconds of command "jmp down". 

(3) Jumps forward 

Child will jump forward 25cm (both feet off floor 
simultaneously) and land without loosing his balance 
within 5 seconds of command "jiOTp forward". 

(4) Begins to skip 

Child will skip m at least one foot, one skip within 5 
seconds of tester telling him to "skip" and demonstrating 
a skip. 

(5) Skips 

Child will skip 10 consecutive skips in a nanner characterized 
by (a) repetition of the step and hop on alternate feet along 
a straight line, (b) arms moving in opposition to legs at 
about waist level, (c) a smooth flowing transfer of body weight 
from one leg to another alwig a straight line within 5 seconds 
of being told "skip over r«re". 

(6) S(^rsaults without aid 

Child win do a forward somersault independently without 
rolling to either side within 5 seconds of being told "do a 
sonwrsault". 
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Crlterlcm Referenced Assessment Guide 
Oevelc^nt of Se1f-(te1p Skills 

1. Dressing - Puts on Clothing 



(1) Puts hat on (P20) 

(2) Puts shoes on {P35 , 54 , 67) 

(3) Puts socks on (P21) 

(4) Puts pants on 

(5) Puts jacket/coat on 

(6) Puts T-shirt ot. 
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Takes off Clothing 
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^ ■ 2 


3 
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(1) Takes hat off (P20) 

(2) Takes shoes off (P24) 

(3) Takes socks off (P32) 

(4) Takes pants off (P27) 

(5) Takes jacket/coat off (P26) 

(6) Takes T-shirt off 
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Fasteners - Undoes 



> 


1 


2 


3 


1 (1) 




• 

f 








Unzips clothing 


1 








(2) 


Unbuttons clothing 






• 




(3) 


Unsnaps clothing 


i 








(4) 


Unhooks clothing 


( 

1 








(5) 


Unbuckles 


i 








(6) 


Unties shoes 



t 



Fasteners - Does Up 
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■ ' 
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— 
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f 1 
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• 












(1) 


Zippers Up (P25) 










(2) 


Buttons up clothing (P61) 










(3) 


Snaps up clothing 










j ' (4) 


Hooks up clothing 


* 

1 








(5) 


Does up buckles 









1 


(6) 


Ties shoes (P58, 62, 73) 
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2. Eating **. 





1 , 2 


3 
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1 i 
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(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 
(11 
(12 
(13 
(14 

(15 
(16 
(17 
(18 



Sucks liquids (PI. 2, 3, 5, 6) 

Swallows Strained food (P4) 

Chews semi solid foods (P9) 

Eats finger foods (P10, HA) 

Uses spoon/fork (PI 3, 15, 29, 31, 48) 

Drinks from glass (P8, 11, 16) 

Spreads with knife (P70) 

Cuts with spoon/fork 

Spears with fork 

Cuts with knife (P71) 

Drinks with straw (P30) 

Pours from pitcher (P44) 

Unpeels food 

Uses napkin (P43) 

Cleans up spil led food 

Serves self food {P59, 63, 74) 

Eats full meal 

Sets table (P75) 



\ 
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(1) Washes and dries hands/face (P12, 18, 33, 39, 65) 

(2) Comb, har :p/8) 

(3) Brushes teeth (P60, 76) 

(4) Blows nose (P50, 68) 



(1 

(2 

(3 

(4 

(5 
(6 

(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 
(11 



Indicates when wet or soiled (P19) 
Uses tjoi'- t v'he-. .laced on it (P22) 
Indicates need to go to bathroom (P28) 
Asks to go to bathroom 

Uses bathroom regularly for bowel movement (P37) 

Asks to go to bathroom during day in tiir« to 
avoid accidents ^P40) 

Labels bladder and bowel functions differently (P46) 

Beginning night bladder control (P51) 

Cares for daytime toileting needs {P56) 

Bladder control at night ;P66) 

Demonstrates independence wiiih toileting (P77) 
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Dressing r P uts on Clothlno 

(1) Given a hat by the E. the child will put it on hii head within 

5 seconds of the comnand "Hat on on 2 out of 3 trials. (P20) 

(2) The child will put a shoe on the correct foot when the laces are 
untied and loosened, the shoe placed in front of his foot and the 
correct foot indicated by the E. with the conroand "Shoe on". The 
child will coinnence the activity within 5 secwids of the cwmiand 
and coiJplete lbs Usk within SJ seconds. (P35, 54, 67) 

(3) The child will put a sock on his foot by grasping both sides between 
thw* and side of indtx finyvr when handed the article by E. with the 
comnand "Sock (w". The child will conroence the activity within 5 
seconds and complete the task within 30 seconds on 2 out of 3 trials. 



(4) Given a pair of unfolded parts the child will commofice putting them 
on within 5 seconds of the cofwnand "Pants on". The task to be 
completed within 30 seconds on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(5) Given an unfastened, open coat the child will cofranence putting the 
coat on within 5 seconds of the command "Coat on" and complete the 
activity within 30 seconds (m 2 out of 3 trials. 

(6) Given an unfolded T-shirt the child will conr^nce putting it on 
within 5 seconds of the command "Shirt on". The task to be completed 
within 30 seconds on 2 out of 3 trials. 



Takes Clothing Off 

(1) Given a hat on his head the child will remove it within 5 seconds of 
the command "Hat off " on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(2) The child will remove his shoes when lao-s are loosened within 5 
seconds of the command "Shoes off". The task will be cranpleted with- 
in 30 sec(mds on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(3) The child will take hold rf tfn loose end of his sock and pull it off 
the foot within 5 seconds of the command "Sock off". (P21) 

(4) Ihe child will pull unfastened pants completely off by stepping o' : 
seated pulling them off over his feet caiwencing within 5 s«?c.'?.ds v i 
the comnand "Pants off" and con9)leting the activity within 30 seconds. 
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The child Mill retno^ an unfastened open front coat on cofli.^and 
^C<mt off". ces]Meifi9 ti^ activity within S seconds of the asmtd 
and convicting the task within % seconds. (P26) 

The. child will remow his T-shirt, coninenclng the activity within 
5 seconds of the conmand "Shirt off" and completing the task within 
seconds. 



rs - Does Up 

Wearing a snow suit the child will pull the zippe. up from the waist 
to the neck coiranencing within 5 seconds of the command "Zipper up" 
and con^leting the task within 30 seconds. 

Wearing a coat or sweater with large buttons (1.3 cm) tf^ child will 
grasp the edge of the garment and the bottom with thumb and index 
finger of each hand and push the button through the hole commencing 
the task within 5 seconds of the command "Do up this button" and 
doing- up one button in 50 seconds. (B.D.P. Phase XV) 

Wearing a jacket or sweater the child will grasp the last snap at 
the bottorh of the garment with thianb and index ringer and making a 
small fold in the material grasps the base snap in the same manner 

and snaps the two together given the conwiand "Snap up your " 

conmencing the task within 5 seconds of the command. (B.D.P. Phase XXV) 

Wearing pants with a slide-hook fastener the child grasps one edge 
of the pants with each hand and inserts hook and fasteners given the 
command "Do up your hook" comnencing the activity within B seconds 
of the command and completing the task within 30 seconds. 
(B.D.P. Phase XXIII) 

Wearing a belt held within belt runners the child will push the belt 
end through the buckle secure the appropriate hole and push the belt 
end through the other side given the command "Buckle your belt" 
commencing the activity within 5 seconds of the command and completing 
the task within 50 seconds. (B.U.P. Phase XXI) 

Wearing a shoe with tightened laces the child will cross the right 
lace over the left lace, tucking top under bottom lace pulling taut 
to form a knot. Child brings lace end to middle of la^t forming left 
loop, brings right lace around left loop, pushes under with right 
linger, grasps and pulls taut. Child will commence tying his shoe 
in this manner within 5 seconds of the conmiand "Tie your shoe". 
(B.D.P. Phase XXIV) 
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(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



jtearing a snow suit tte child will pull the zipper ctoMh from tte 
ScUvl'Jv'SftM^'J S^ven the cojBuind "Zipper doSX? caSSncIn^ 



within 30 seconds. (P25). 

SrJli"thf fS« Z ?Kf ''^^ ^S*^? ^""^"5 ^1-3 cm.) the child will 
fiJIer^? lift f.nA^..f"^t ^n<tex 
seconds of ?£i ?^^3'^"K!!5^ 5J? ^!!^^" «ithin 5 

"S;%rse?onSr"(B.oT JXlle'xT" 

\u*!!f^''^^?^!S®^ ^'^ll «»^<lo 4 snaps by pulling 

sec5nd1'oJ''SS ;lJnd'?n^'"^'^ coi»«K)c1ng the actrvitj SithinS 
J^^fL LJS? S^" sweater/jacket" and completing 

the task within 50 seconds. (B.D.P. Phase XVII) 

Wearing pants with a slide hook fastener the child slides the hook 
forv^ard and out and unfastens given the command "Undo voSr h^k^ 

thT?« "2l2;?„'5^''''^ 2'^^",^ "^^"^^ °^ cZanfand ?S^leting 
tne task within 30 seconds. (B.D.P. Phase XXII) 

t^^** ''^^^^^ ^^^^ '•"""ers the child will pull the 
be t end through the buckle disconnecting it from the tongue a^d 
pu 1 ng out through the other side given the command " 5^22^1 I vour 
belt" comnencinvi the activity withi^ 5 secondsT^the coZnd aXd 
completing the task within 50 seconds. (B.D.P Ph«e XIX) 

Wearing a shoe the child will pull the end of a lacp w^^h nn<. w-n^ 



Eating 
(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Held supine in an adults arms and presented with a bottle th» rhnn u.4n 

Seated on an adults knee and presented with a spoon 1/2 filled with 
strained food the child will ren»ve the food fromthe sooon V 
sucking motion when it Is placed In his niSth 0^2 ?^ljls. (P4) 

Seated on an adults knee and presented with a bite sized olece of 

^fto"r*iri."'SJ'* "iV^ •"«' swallow the p?«e " fSod 

after it 1s placed In his mouth by E. on 2 out of 3 trials fPnnH 

1tei« maybe substituted should they be dts?yked by the child). ~ 9) 
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Seated on an adults lap at a table the child will take a bite sized 
of fio^ plae^ In fmt of him, put It in his i^uth, chew and 
swallow It on 2 out of 3 trials (trials will be spread over 3 days 
he will not be given 3 plecK of food at once). (PIO) 

Seated with a dish of food In front of him the child will grasp the 
spoon/fork and transport food fron the dish to his mouth and return 
the utensil to the dish within 5 seconds of the cownand "Eat your " 
and on 2 out of 3 trials. (P15, 29, 31, 48) 

Seated at a table the child will pick up a glass 1/4 full of liquid, 
bring the glass to his mouth, drink and set down the glass to the 
table with minimal spll lings (no more than 1/4 of ccmtents) comnenclng 
the activity within 5 seconds of the command "Drink your on 2 

out of 3 trials. (B.E.P. Phase VI) 

Seated at a table the child will spread soft butter or topping with 
a table knife cm bread or toast within 5 seconds of the command 
"Spread the " on 2 out of 3 trials. (P70) 

Seated at a table and presented with a small plate (side plate) and a 
spoon/fork and food the child will grasp a spoon/fork press down on 
the food and cut through the food within 5 seconds of the command 
"Cut your " on 2 out of 3 trials. 

Seated at a table and presented wivh a small plate (s1(te plate) and 
fork the child will grasp a fork and spear cut up food within 5 

seconds of the command "Eat your " on 2 out of 3 trials". 

(Phase IX) 

Seated at a table and presented with a knife and a small plate (side 
plate) containing one of such foods as ground meat, a slice of bread, 
pancakes, hot dogs or cold cuts the child will grasp the knife, press 
da*n with index finger and cut through food within 5 seconds of the 
conmand "Cut your " on 2 out of 3 trials. (P70, B.E.?, Phase X) 

Seated at a table and presented with a glass 1/4 full of liquid and 
a straw the child will hold the straw between inctex finger ^nd thumb, 
put it to his lips and suck once swallowitig tte liquid coiranencinq withi 

5 seconds of the comnand "Drink your " and on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(P30. B.E.P. Phase XI) 

Standing besi(te or seated at a table a small pitcher or single serving 
milk carton and a glass the child picks up the full pitcher/carton 
alms and pours into the glass; with som spilling (no more than 1/4 of 
liquid) and returns tJie pitcher to the table commencing within 5 

seconds of the cwiinand "Pour your on 2 out of 3 trials". 

(P44, B.E.P. Phase XII) 
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(13) Seated at a table and presented with food such as a banana the 
child Id 11 break the skfn at m top md tmpeel the food coiaaeiicfnq 

within 5 seconds of the connand "Peel your *' on 2 out of 3 

trials. (Trials presented on separate daysTJ (B.E.P. Phase XIII) 

(14) Presented with a folded napkin during the meal the child will unfold 
the napkin and wipe food from face and hands conmencing within 5 

seconds of the c(»nmand "Wipe your ^with your napkin" on 2 out 

of 3 trials. (P43, B.E.P. PhasFTIV) 

(15) Having spilled food or liquid during a meal or "juice and cookie 
break and presented with a dan^ cloth the child will wipe up the 
spilled food comnencing within 5 seconds of receiving the cloth and 
given the coimiand "Wif^ up your " on 2 out of 3 trials. 

(16) Seated at a table the child will serve two scoops of two different 
kinds of food which are on the table coiTii»nc1ng within 5 seconds of 

the command "Take some " on 2 out of 3 trials when the serving 

dish is held by either parent or E. 

(17) Seated at a table and presented with a full meal (soup, maincourse, 
desert and beverage) the child will feed himself the full meal 
changing utensils as required conwnencing the activity within 5 

seconds of the connand "Eat your » on 2 out of 3 trials (trials 

to occur at separate meal tiires). 

(18) The child will place 2 settings of dishes, silver, napkins and glasses 
on the table in the correct positions for use at a meal conmenclng 
within 5 seconds of the command "Set the table " on 2 out of 3 
trials. 



Hygiene 

(1) The child will turn on the water wet hands and face, soap, rinse and 
dry hands and face and dispose of paper towel (or return towel to 
hanging place) comrencing within 5 seconds of the command "Wash your 
hands and face " on 2 out of 3 trials. 

{P17, 18, 33, 397^, B.H.P. Phase 1 , D) 

(2) Presented with a con* and a mirror at the appropriate height the child 
will comb hair forward, make a part, con* hair down to left and right 
of part to rear on back of head within 5 seconds of the command 

Comb your hair " on 2 out of 3 trials. (P78, B.H.P. Phase VI,'d) 

(3) Given a tube of toothpaste and toothbrush the child will apply tooth- 
paste to the brush, brush teeth Independently and replace toothpaste 
and brush comsencing within 5 seconds of the command "Clean your 
^eeth " on 2 out of 3 trials. (P69, 76 B.H.P. Phase 2, 0) 
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The child will get a facial tissue, blow his nose, wipe clean and 
place t1ss«^ In waste fiafser basket or his own pocket within 5 seconds 

of the coimiand "Blow your nose " on 2 out of 3 trials, 

(P50, 58, B.H.P. Phase IV, D) 



leting 

Child Indicates vocally or by gesture th?t he Is wet or solleu. 
Child to be checked on the hour for the testing period - pass If 
Indicates wet at any tlnre, fall If wet during the hour and did not 
Indicate. Child will indicate when wet on 2 out of 3 trials. 
(P19). 

Child will use pot at least once when placed on it. Child ^^111 sit 
on pot for 5 minutes once every 1-1/2 hours given the coirenands "Step 

up" (child steps up on box) "Sit down " "Go to the Bathroom" 

(Child sits on pot 5 mins.) "Stand up""^tep down". (P22) 

The child will indicate need to use the pot either gesturally or 
vocally at least twice daily (spontaneously) or when taken to bath- 
room by either parent or E. and given the comnand "Do you have to 
qo to the Bathroom?" whilst aoproaching the bathroom. Child will 
indicate need within 5 seconds of the conmand (or spontaneously) on 
2 out of 3 trials. (P28, 34.) 

Child will use bathroom regularly for bowel moverients and will pull 
pants down, step up on stool, sit on toilet for 2 minutes (or until 
eliminates) stand up, step down (parent or E. will wipe child's 
bottom) and pull pants up conirennlng within 5 secor.^ of the command 
"Go bathroom". The child will perform the entire sequence of 
toileting activities outlined above on 2 out of 3 trials. (P37). 

Child will request to use toilet durinq the day in time to avoid all 
accidents. The child will use toilet, assist with wiping self (by 
pulling p. per, folding and wiping, parenl: or E. will check and 
complete when necessary) flush toilat and wash hands on 2 out of 3 
trials. (P40). 

The child will use different words to Indicate his need to have a 
bowel movement or urinate. These words will be used consistently- 
pass if this occurs on 4 out of 5 consecutive days. (P46) 

The child will indicate to the parent that he needs to go to the 
bathroom during the night or will proceed to use facilities 
independently. Pass if bed and child are dry on 4 out of 5 
consecutive mornings. (P51) 
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(8) child will care for daytlrae toileting nee^ imtependently (but 
way stin require assistance with wiping as In #5). May still need' 
to be reminded to go to toilet. Pa'is If child con^letes previously 
s^nd toileting procedure on 4 out ot 5 consecutive days. (P56) 

(9) T(»e child will renain dry during the night with only occasional 
Occidents on occasions such as during illness. Pass if child 
remains dry overnight on 4 out of 5 consecutive days. 

• 

(10) Child goes to the bathroom, uses toilet paper appropriately, flushes 
toilet, washes and dries hands before leaving the room. Child will 
carry out the above sequence of activities Independently. Pass if 
sequence completed Independently on 4 out of 5 consecutive days. 
(P77, B.T.P. Phase I C) 



B.O.P. - Baldwin et al Dressing Program 

B.E.P. - Baldwin et al Eating Program 

B.H.P. - Baldwin et al Hygiene Program 

B.T.P. - Baldwin et al Toileting Program 
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APPENDIX B 

HOME PROGRAMS FOR LANGUAGE, COGNITION, 
MOTOR SKILLS, AND SELF-HELP 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Sheet 

Developmental Area: Language 

Behavior Target: 

Responds to own name: will respond to own name by turning 

eyes and head and focusing on the teacher momentarily. 

Setting: 

Any place with few distractions where is in a good position 

to make eye contact with you. 

Materials: 
None. 

Procedure: 

While is engaged in a play activity, from out of his/her 

field or vision call name. 

(1) Physically guide head with hand to turn and focus on your 
face. 

(2) Physically guide head with one finger to turn and focus on 
your face. 

(3) Use a physical prompt to get to focus on your face. Move 
youi^ finger from eye level to yours to show him/her what 
you want. 

(4) Give an additional verbal prompt after calling name e.g. " look at 

(5) Call name i.e. "look here 
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NOTE: Refer to Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs for further 
Information. 

R&view: 

Once has reached 3 consecutive trials at a 5 level place on 

review. Call name once a day for 5 days - wait 5 seconds and score at a 5 
1 1 focuses on face 0 i f <loesn 't . 

Maintenance: 

Once criterion is reached move program to Incidental Teaching Format. 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
, Prograai Sheet 

Developmental Area: Language 

Behavior Target: 

Receptive Language: will point at a named object within 

5 seconds of the instruction "show in the presence of 3 distractions 

(other objects). r 

Setting: 

Sitting at a place with few distractions. Place 4 objects in front 
of and out of reach. 

Materials: 

Several different varieties of the 4 objects being taught e.g. 
different balls. 

Procedure : 

(a) You will be working , on identifying two objects at the same time. 

(b) The two objects will be asked for randomly throughout the session 
(use random order recording sheet). 

(c) Between each tria'i change the position of the 4 objects in relation 
to one another. 

(d) Each session try and vary the objects that you are using e.g. a 
different ball. 
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Place the 4 objects out of reach In front of and say 

"show 

(1) Given oiaxlmifln physical guidance with your hand to show what 
you want I.e. use hand to guide pointing at object. 

(2) Give minimum physical guidance with one finger to show what 
you want I.e. use one finger to guide pointing at object. 

(3) Give an appropriate physical prompt (nmdel) I.e. point at the object 
yourself. 

(4) Given an appropriate verbal prompt e.g. ball, point to the ball. 

(5) Give the instruction "show 

NOTE: Refer to Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs for further 
instructions. 

Review: 

Once a word or object is learned place it on review (3 consecutive 
trials at a 5 level). Do once a cay at a 5 level for 5 days. If points 
correctly within 5 seconds score as a 5. If doesn't point correctly within 
5 seconds score as a 0. Start teaching another word frm the probes and 
Insert a new probe word. 

Probes : 

Once each day probe on the other 2 articles. Use the 

same instruction as above. Give him/her 5 seconds to respond. Score as 
a 5 If points correctly and a 0 if doesn't. Mix the probes in among the 
teaching trials. 
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Malhteifiance: 

As each word is learned move it to the Incidental Teaching Program 
e.g. what want, want , Pass , Get me the 
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tm.f mmtim pmta 

Program Sheet 
Develoim^ntal Area: Cognition 

Behavior Target 

Reach and grasp stationary object: will reach for and grasp 

a brightly colored, stationary object that ib within reach when lying 
on back, or sitting in a supported position. 

Setting 

lying on his/her back, or sitting in a supported position 
in a place with few distractions. 

Materials 

A variety of brightly colored objects. 
Procedure 

Get attention of child (eg. call name). Hold or place the object within 
reach directly in front of him/her. Say "Take it". 

1) Use maximum physical guidance (hand around forearm) to guide 
hand to object. Place fingers around'^it if necessary. 

2) Use minimum physical guidance (one finger behind hand} to guide 
hand to touch the object. 

3) Use a gesture to get to reach for and grasp the 
object (eg. hold hand above his/hers and then move to the object so 
child follows, move the object etc.) 

4) Gi-ve a sound or vertal prompt to take the object 
(eg. repeat instruction, make a noise with object, etc. 
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5} Hold or place the object within reach, directly In front of him/her. 
Say "Take It". 

NOTE: For further Instructions please refer to "Standard Procedures for 
Teaching Progrsns" 



Review 



Once criterion reached (3 trials In a row at & 5 level), put on review. 
Present object once each day at a 5 level. If reaches and 

graps it within 5 seconds score as a 5. If doesn't score as a 0. 

Maintenance 

Once criterion is reached move to Incidental Teaching Program. Give 
opportunities during the day to reach and grasp objects. 
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Get attention 


Get attention 


Get attention 


Get attention 


Get attention 


Place object 
within reach and 
ask to "take it" 


Repeat Level 1 


Repeat Level 1 


Repeat Level 1 


Repeat Level 1 


Give verbal prompt 
(sound) and 
physical prompt 
together 


Repeat Level 1 


Repeat Level 1 


Give verbal 
Prompt (sound) 
only 

•* 




Use maximum 
physical guidance 
to guide hand 
toward object. 
Place finoers 
around it if 
necessary 


Use minimum 
physical guidance 
to gu ide hand 
toward object 
(1 finoer behind 
wrist) . 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Oevelof^ntal Area: Cognition 

Behaylor Target 

Cognition operations: will respond appropriately to the 

Instructions put In. put on take off, take out, push, pull, open and 
close, regardless of the specific objects used within 5 seconds of the 
Instruction. 

Steps 

1) Child will put one object into another on the instructions "put 
in" regardless of the objects used. 

2) Child will take one object out of another and give it to you 

on the instruction "Take out and give" regardless of the objects 
used. 

3) Child will put one object on another of the instruction "put on" 
regardless of the objects used. 

4) Child will take one object off another and give it to you on the 
instruction "Take off and gHve" regardless of the objects used. 

5) Child will push an object appropriately on the instruction "Push" 
regardless of the objects used. 

6) Child will pull an object appropriately on the Instruction "Pull" 
regardless of the objects used. 

7) Child will open an object on the Instruction "Open" regardless of 
the objects used. 
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8) Child win close an object on the instruction "Close" regardless 
of the Ejects used. 

Setting 

Sitting with In a place with few distractions. Have 

all your materials handy. 

Materials 

All items that are listed in individual operation programs to teach 
that operation. 

Procedure 

A) A minimum of 5 different objects will be used to :aach each of the 
operations. 

B) These will be randomly alternated within each block of trials that 
are taught. 

C) Each activity will be presented at least once within each teaching 
session. 

Place the objects being used in front of and give the 

appropriate Instruction to him/her. Model operation at levels 1, 2 & 3. 

1) Give child maximum physical guidance (your hand over theirs) to 
complete the operation you are teaching. 

2) Give child minimum physicaf guidance (1 finger behind wrist) to 
complete the operation you are teaching. 

3) Give child a physical pranpt or gesture to indicate what you want 
(eg. indicate by pointing what you want). 
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4) Give a verbal pri^t to tell child what you want him/her to do 
(eg. fei^t tMtrietion* extra iftfcMfutitfoft). 
4 5) Give child Instruction. 

* 

NOTE: ^ For further instructions pT^ase refer to "Standard Procedures 
for Teaching Programs". 

Review 

Once criterion reached (3 trials in a row at a 5 level) put on review. 
Present operation once each day (use different materials each day) at a 
5 level. If ctHnpletes the activity within F seconds of the- 

Instruction score as a 5. If doesnt score as a 0. 

Probe 

Once each day you will be probing other operations indicated on recording 
s^eet. Materials will be presented and instruction given at a 5 level. 
If child completes operation correctly within 5 seconds score as a 5. 
If doesn't score as a 0. Use different materials each day. 

Maintenance 

Once criterion is reached move to Incidental Teaching Program. Give 
opportunities during the day to do the operations learned. 
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EARIY EDUCATIQN PROJECT 



Program Sheet 



Develoisnental Area: Cognition 



Behavior Target 



Operations with dis tractors: 



will respond appropriately 



to the instructions put in, put on, take out, take off, push, pull, open 
and close regardless of specific objects used with 1 distractor present, 
within 5 seconds of the instruction (distractor: materials that are 
appropriate for different operation) 



"put in" and "put on" when objects for both operations are placed 
in front of him. 

2) Once one operation is learned put it on review and start teaching 



"take out". 








3) 


Same as 


#2 


for 


"take off 


4) 


Same as 


#2 


for 


"push" 


5) 


Same as 


#2 


for 


"pull" 


6) 


Same as 


#2 


for 


"open" 


7) 


Same as 


#2 


for 


"close" 



Steps 



1) 



will respond appropriately to the conmands 



Setting 



Sitting with 



in a place with 'few distractions. Have 



of your materials 



handy. 
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Materials ^ 

Ml those roa^ials approfHHate for teaching the two operations you 
are working on. Materials for one can be used as distractors for the 
other. 

Procedure 

A) You will be working on teaching 2 operations, with a distractor present. 

B) The two operations will be asked for randomly throughout the session 
(use random order recording sheets). 

C) You win vary the materials you are using for both operations using 
a variety of activities appropriate to the instruction (as described 
in previous "operations" programs. 

Place materials for 2 activities in front of . One should 

be appropriate for one operation you are teaching, the other for the 
second. Give the appropriate instruction for the operation you are 
teaching. 

1) Give child maximum physical guidance. Guide his/her hand to the 
activity you want completed and put through it. 

2) Give minimum physical guidance. Guide child's hand to the question 
you want completed. 

3) Give child a physical prompt. Point at the materials for the 
operation you wish completed. 

4) Give a verbal prompt for child to choose one of operations and 
complete it (eg. repeat the instruction). 

5) Give the appropriate instruction for the operation you are 
teaching. 

NOTE: For further instructions please refer to "Standard Procedures 
for Teaching Programs". 

3^3 
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IJifice (Criterion fs readied <3 trials fn a row at a 5 level) put on review. 
Present materials for learned operation with those of a d1stract1n9 one- 
once each day. If child responds appropriately to Instruction within 
5 seconds score as a 5. If doesn't score as a 0. 

V 

Probe 

Once each day you will be probing other operations when presented with 
a distractor as Indicated on recording sheet. Materials will be presented 
and instruction given at a 5 level. If child completes the correct 
operation within 5 seconds score as a 5. If doesn't score as a 0. Use 
different materials each day. 

Maintenance 

Once criterion is reached move to Incidental Teaching Program. Give 
opportunities during the day where he has to choose what you ask to do 
from another activity. 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
f*fogrffln Sheet 
Develoijnental Area: Cognition 

Behavior Target 

Receptive language concepts and operations: will select the 

appropriate materials from 4 known objects and canplete the specified 
operation within 5 seconds of an instruction. 

Steps 

1) wni select the appropriate materials from 2 known objects and 
complete the specified operation. 

2) Will select the appropriate materials from 3 known objects and 
complete the specified operation. 

3) Same as the Behavior Target 

Setting 

Sitting in a place with few distractions; will have the objects used 
in front of 

Materials 

The appropriate objects for the instructions being given to the child 
(eg. "Put the baby in the carl). 

Procedure 

A) You will be working on two different combinations of materials 
involving onr or two operations at the same time, 
a) 
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B) These combinations will be asked for randomly throughout the 
session (use random order recording sheet). 

C) Vary the materials you are using from session to session, eg. 
different cups, spoons, etc-. 

D) Vary the position of the materials in relation to each other 
from trial to trial. 

Place materials in front of child and give instructions that specifies 
the materials and what operation should be completed. 

1) Give maximum physical guidance. Use your hand on child's to 
guide through the activity you have requested. 

2) Give minimal physical guidance. Use 1 finger behind wrist to 
guide through the activity you have requested. 

3) Give child a physical prompt. You can model what you want done 
or indicate by pointing which objects should be used how. 

4) Give a verbal prompt. Repeat the instruction very clearly and 
slowly. 

5) Give an instruction that specifies the materials and what operation 
should be completed. 

NOTE: ror further instructions please refer to Standard Procedures for 
Teaching Programs. 

Review 

Once criterion is reached (3 trials in a row at a 5 level) put that 
item on review for one week. Present the materials for that instruction 
plus two other concept objects and give instruction at a 5 level. If 
child responds correctly within 5 seconds score as a 5. If doesn't 
score as a 0. 



Prove 



^ce escfi day you Mill pit^ 2 otJ»f ccmcept/oi^ratltm €o^fi»t1oi)S 

In the same situation. Materials win be presented and instruction given 
at a 5 level. If child correctly responds score as a 5. If incorrect 
score as a 0. . 

Maintenance 

Once criterion Is reached nK>ve to Incidental Teaching Program. 
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/early education project ' r — - 

' * r 

Program Sheet 
Deve1o|Hfienta1 Area: ^tor ; 

Behavior Target 

Sitting supported: will sit on floor with back against 

wall or in a chair with backrest for 30 seconds if he is told to "look 
here" and is looking at a toy or person in front of him after being 
placed in this position. 

Steps 

1) Hold position for 15 seconds / 
2} Hold position for 30 seconds 

Setting 

Position yourself in front of child whether on floor or in chair. 
Materials 

Any interesting toys or objects. 
Procedure 

Place in an appropriate position and say "Look here". 

1) Give maxiinuni guidance as low on trunk as pb^ssible 

to maintain the appropriate posture. 
N.B. Imrediately before the trial, apply a quick forceful stretch 
over shoulders to the floor, 

3:i'i 



2) . Sive minlimim guidance as low on trunk as possible 
^ to isalntain the appropriate posture. 

^^.a. Iramedlately before the trial apply the saine stretch as 
In (1) above. . 

3) Provide gestures to to maintain the appropriate posture. 
N.B. Apply resistance downward on shoulders during the entire 

trial. It Is applied in sane position and direction as 
stretch. Apply smoothly so child puts In son« effort but 
do not ^ush him out of position. Fade it out during the 
series of trials. 

4) Provide verbal prcppts to to maintain his position 
eg. word games .punting, etc. 

5) Place in position appropriate and say "Look here". 
NOTE: See "Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs" for further 

instructions. 

Review Trials 

Once completes 3 consecutive trials at a level 5 the program 

goes on review. Try once a day for 5 days at a 5 level. If he/she 
completes give a 5. If falls forward or to sides give a 0. 

Maintenance 

Once criterion is reached nrave to the Incidental Teaching Program. Start * 
teaching next program in the series. 
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for required time. 
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only to maintain 
position for 
required time. 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Sh^t 
Oevelopnental Area: ftotor 

Behavior Target 

Creeping on stomach: ' will creep forward designated distance 

In a reciprocal pattern on stomach when given Instruction "Come here", 
and offered an Interesting object. 

Setting 

On the floor with 
Steps 

1) will crawl forward 2 feet 

2) will crawl forward 5 feet 

3) win crawl forward 10 feet 

Materials 

Any interesting toys or objects may be used. 
Procedure 

Place on floor on stomach and given the Instruction "Come here" 

1) Give maximal guidance to achieve the desired movement. 
You will move one ann forward then push opposite leg forward 
(pressure downward and forward against bottom of the foot) then 
other arm and last foot. 

2) Give minimal (one finger guidance) to achieve desired 
movement (I.e. move arms and legs in reciprocal pattern as (1) 
above with 1 finger). ' 

'^^ ^ 2 
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t 

3) Gesture to to achieve the desired inoveaent {eg. point 

at toy, «jw it attract at^f on). thiHng the pushing motion 
phase of each leg apply slight pressure against bottom of foot 
with 1 finger. He/she will push against this In moving forward. 

ve»*t>al prompts to achieve tlie desired irotlon* 
(eg. "Come to mon, keep going", etc). 

5) When placed on floor and given Instruction "come here" h6/she 
does. Also If you observe creeping spontaneously. 

NOTE: Refer to "Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs" for further 
Instructions. 

Review Trials 

Once completes 3 consecutive trials at a level 5 the program 

goes on review. Do once a day for 5 days at a 5 level. If he/she creeps 
the distance required give a 5. If doesn't creep give a 0. 

Maintenance 

.Once criterion is reached irove to the Incidental Teaching Program. 

Wherever feasible give him/her opportunity to creep rather than being carried 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Sheet 

' J 

T 

Developmental Area: Self Help 
Behavior Target 

Drink from glass unassisted: will pick up cup with 

both hands, raise to mouth, drink and return it to table unassisted 
following the instruction, "You drink". 

Steps. 

1) Jleturn glass to table after drinking (with assistance to drink) 

2) Will tilt glass to drink once it is at mouth. 

3) Will lift glass from table to mouth once hands are placed on it 

4) Will grasp glass with both hands and' lift to mouth. 

Setting 

Have sitting in place where he/she regularly drinks. Position yourself 
facing . 



Materials. 

1 ) unbreakable cup 

2) bib 

3) juice, milk or water (1/2" in bottom). 
Procedure . 

1) once each step is learned at a 5 level child must continue to do 
it' independently even though you may be teaching next step at a 
lower level (eg. always put own glass down after Step 1 taught). 

3ls 



2) Sive child n«x1mum guidance to reach the step in the program 
, that Is being taught. 

Teaching Instructions 

Give maxlmtm guidance to reach the step In the program 

that Is being taught. 

1) Give maxlimmi guidance to ccwiplete the step in the program that 
you are teaching 

(eg. Step \ . put through drinking and putting glass down. 

Step 2 - put through grasping and lifting glass (tilt and 
put down by self)). 

2) Give minimum (1 finger) guidance to complete the step that is 
being taught 

(eg. Step 3 - put hands on glass 

- one finger on each hand to help raise to mouth 

- drink and put down by self). 

3) Give a physical prtwnpt to Indicate what they should do 
(eg. Step 1 - put through drinking 

- point at table to indicate where you want glass to 

4) Give a verbal prompt to indicate what should be done 
(eg. Step 2 - say "Tip it up"). 

5) Give child an Instruction "You drink". 



NOTE: 



Please refer to "Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs" for 
further information. 
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* Oi^ lifts retell 3 OMsmtive trUls at a S 16^1 for 

Step 4 the prograai Is on review. Do once a day at level 5 for 5 days. 
Socre 5 if drinks c(»9lete1y unassisted within 5 seconds of instruction 
"You drink", and 0 if di^sn't. 

t • 

Maintenance 

Once the task is learned it is nwved to the Incidental Teaching Format. 
Always require to rfrink Independently. Following this do 

not provide assistance. 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
^- Pregrm Sheet 

Devel opmental Area : Sel f He! p 
Behavior Target 

Eating with spoon: win scoop food with spoon, raise to 

mouth, remove food and return spoon to plate independently. 

Steps 

1) Return spoon to dish. 

2) Move spoon fran 1 inch from mouth, eat and return spoon to dish. 

3) Move spoon from dish to mouth, eat and return spoon to dish. 

4) Scoop food, carry to mouth, eat and return spoon to dish. 

Setting 

At mealtimes when serving food it is appropriate to eat with a spoon. 

Materials 

small spoon 
bowl 

food that child can scoop 
Procedure 

1) Once each step is learned at a 5 level child must continue to do 
it independently even though you may be teaching next step at a 
lower level. 

2) Always take hand in yours and put through the task 

to the step you are teaching. Then proceed with the teaching 
Instructions. 

ERIC Son 
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Teaching Instructions 

1) Guide through t\m step you are working on with you hand over 
child's. 

2) Guide through the step you are working on with 1 finger (eg. 1 
finger behind his/her wrist). 

3} Give a physical prompt (gesture or model) appropriate to the step 
you are working on (eg. point at table to put spoon down, model 
bringing spoon to mouth). 

4/ Give a verbal pr«npt appropriate to the step you are working on 
(eg. "Put your spoon down"). 

5) Give Instruction "Eat your food". 

NOTE: Refer to "Standard Procedure for Teaching Programs" for further 
Instructions. 

Review 

Once Is able to scoop food onto spoon and feed self completely 

at a b level for 3 consecutive trials put program on rev1»tf. Check once 
a day at a 5 level for one week. If he/she feeds self Independently score 
as a 5^. If requires assistance with every spoonful score 0. 

Maintenance 

Once program has reached criterion put on Incidental Teaching Format. 
Always reauire to feed himself /herself whenever possible. 
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together. 
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EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Sheet 
Developmental Area: Self Help 

Behavior Target 

Puts on socks puts on socks {with heel in the correct 

position) within 5 ^.econds of the instruction "Put on socks". 

Steps 

1) Puts on sock when just above heel. 

2) Puts on sock when just below heel. 

3) Puts on sock when toes started in. 

4) Puts on sock when handed to him with heel in correct position. 

5) Puts on sock (heel in correct position) 

Setting 

i» sitting in a safe and comfortable position (eg. table, 
top, floor). 

Procedure 

1) Once each step is learned at a 5 level child must continue to do 
it independently even though you may be teaching next step at a 
lower level . 

2) Put sock on child to point where you will be teaching from. 
Teaching Instructions 

Give maximum guidance to the step In the program that you 

are teaching. 

1) Give maximum guidance to c(^plete the step that is being taught 

^6 ] 
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(eg. with you hands over pull sock over tHe heel). 

2) Give minimum (1 finger) guidance to complete the step that is being 
taught (eg. with 1 finger on each hand guide to pull sock up 

frwn heel). 

3) Give a physical prompt to indicate what they should do 
to complete the task (i.e. use a gesture or a model). 

4) Give a verbal prcnnpt to indicate what should be done 
(eg. pull your sock up). 

I 5) Give an instruction (i.e. "Put on sock"). 

/ 

NOTE: Please refer to "Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs" for 
further information. 



Review 

Once has put sock on completely at a 5 level for 3 times 

in a row put it on review. Do once a day at a 5 level for one week. 
If he/she does it without assistance score as a 5. If requires assistance 
score as a 0. 

Probes 

Once each day while you are teaching this program you will probe two 
other dressing or undressing tfsks. Give an instruction. 

If he/she cOTpletes the task independently score as a 5. If requires 
assistance to complete score as a 0. 

Maintenance 

Once program has reached criterion put on Incidental Teaching Format. 
Always require to put on his/her own socks. 



LEVEL 1 



LEVEL 2 



Put sock on to 
step being tau ght. 

Give verbal in- 
struction ("Put on 
sock") 



Saine Level 1 



Give verbal and 
physical prompt 
together. 



Give maximum 
physical guidance 
to complete the 
step. 



Give minimifln physi- 
cal guidance (1 
finger) to complete 
the step. 
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APPENDIX C 

SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR Li\NGUAGK , COCJ^'ITION, 
AND SELF-HELP SKILI.S 
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APPENDIX C 
EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Sheet 

[^velopmental Area: Language 

Behavior Target: 

Actions and sounds: will imitate your irodel within 5 seconds 

for an action and 2 sounds. 

Setting: 

With facing you in a place with few distractions (e.g. T.V. 
persons). 

Materials: 

Whatever Is indicated with the action. 

Procedure : 

(a) Precede the trials up to a level 4 with the attend signal. 

At levels 4 and 5 use only a verbal instruction (e.g. 'Look,...') and no 
signal . 

(b) You will be working on one action and one sound at the same time. 

(c) The two responses will be presented randomly throughout the session. 
(Use randan order recording sheet.) 
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Action 

Get action (use signal 
as described In (a) above. Give 
Instruction with a mwJel of action. 

(1) Physically guide with your 
hand to imitate the action. 

(2) Physically guide with 1 finger 
to Imitate the action, 

(3) Give physical prompt or 
gesture to indicate what 
action you want 

(4) Give an additional verbal 
prompt (e.g. you roll the 
ball). Describe the action. 

(5) Give instruction "you do It" 
with the model 



Sound 

Get attention (use) signal as 
described in (a) above. Give instruction 
"Say — " with appropriate sign. 

(1) No maximimi physical guidance. 

(2) No minimiffli physical guidance. 

(3) Give physical prompt to indicate 
you want a sound (e.g. point at 
your mouth and then his). 

(4) Give additional verbal prompt 
(repeat sound). 

(5) Give instruction with appropriate 
sign accompanying ("say "). 



NOTE: Refer to Standard Procedures for Teaching Programs for further 
Information. 
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THals: 

Once each day probe two untrained words. If repeats the word within 
5 seconds score as a 5. If says the wrong thing. Is unintell igable or says 
nothing score as a 0. 

Review: 

On^^fi has reached 3 consecutive trials at a 5 level for either 

an action or sound place on review. Do once a day at a 5 level for 5 days - 
wait 5 seconds. Score as a 5 if imitates the action or sound and a 0 if 
doesn't. Replace item in program with another action or sound to be taught. 

Maintenance: 

Once criterion is reached irove that sound or action to Incidental Teaching 
Format. Once two sounds have reached criterion move on to next program. 

Receptive Language: 

is given an activity reinforcer or object, request It from 

him/her saying "Give me with accompanying gesture or hand prompt. If 

does not resiond, repeat the instruction and physically guide him 
through the motion of g1 'ing. This receptive procedure is not recorded. 

Reinforcaront: 

If Imitates the sound you ask always repeat that sound in your 

verbal praise (e.g. Good talking. You said oh). 
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EARLY EmiCATXi^i fm}£CT 
Program Sheet 

Deve1opa»nta1 Area: Language 

Behavior Target 

Sounds and wrds: ' will .imitate your model within 5 seconds 

for sounds and 2 words. 

Setting: 

With facing you in a place with few distractions. Have the 
two of you at the same eye level. 

Materials: 

Objects for the words that are being taught. 
Procedure: 

(a) Precede trials up to a Level 4 with the attend signal. At levels 4 and 
5 use only a verbal instruction (i.e. 'Look, ') and no signal. 

(b) You will be working on one sound and one word at the same time. 

(c) The two responses will be presented randwnly throiigncut the session. 
(Use rand(»n order recording sheet). 



- 
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Sotind 

4 

Get attention (use signal as 

described above). Give instruction 
"say, " with appropriate sign ' 

(1) No maxInHOT physical guidance 

(2) No minimum physical guidance 

(3) Give physical pranpt to 

. indicate you want a sound 
(e.g. point at your mouth and 
then his). 

(4) Give additional verbal pranpt 
(repeat sound). 

(5) Give instruction with appropriate 
sign accompanying ("say ") 



Word 

Get attention (use signal as 

described in (a) above). Give 
instruction and hold up object 

(1) No maximum physical guidance 

(2) No /ninimum physical guidance 

(3) Give a physical prompt to 
indicate you want word 
repeated (point at object and 
then iTOiith). 

(4) Give additional verbal prompt 
(repeat word). 

(5) Hold up object and give 
instruction "Say " 



NOTE: 



Refer to Stnadard Procedures for Teaching Programs for further 
Information. 
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Prcte Trials: 

Once each day probe tv#o untrained word^. If repeats the 

word within 5 seconds score as a 5. If says the wrong thing is unintelligable 
or says nothi' "core as a 0. 

Review: 

Once has reached 3 consecutive trails at a 5 level for either a 

sound or a word place on review. Do once a day at a 5 level for 5 days. Score 
as a 5 if imitates the sound or word within 5 seconds. Score as a 0. if says 
wrong thing, is unfntelligable or says nothing. Replace item in program with 
another sound or word to be taught. 

Maintenance: 

Once criterion is reached move that sound or word to Incidental Teaching 
Format. Once, two words have reached crite'-ion move on the next program. 

Receptive Language: 

is given an activity reinforcer or object, request it from the 
child saying *Give me...', with acccmipanying gesture or hand prwnpt, pointing 
to object and then your hand. If does not respond, repeat the 

instruction and physically guide through the motion of giving. Tiiis receptive 
procedure is not recorded. 

ReinforcKinent: 

If imitates the word you ask, give him the object and let him play 

with it for a moment cr play with him with the object. Always repeat the word 
or sound in your verbal praise, (e.g. that's right, you said ball). 



LEVEL 1 


LEVEL 2 
' ■ 


LEVEL 3 


LEVEL 4 


LEVEL 5 






• 

Get attention 


Get attention 


Get ?ttention 






Give instruction 
and present the 

object 


Same Level 3 


Same Level 3 


k ^ 




Give verbal and 
physical prompt 
together (e.g. 
point at object 
and repeat word) 


Give verbal prompt 
only (e.g. repeat 
word) . 
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COSilTK^' OPERATK^ 



Behavior Target : S will respond appropriately to the conmands "put in", 
"put on", "take out", "take off", "push", "pull", "open", "close", regardless 
of the specific objects used within 5 seconds of the comnand. 

Baseline ; t will give S each of the above command on 5 separate occasions 
varying the specific materials listed .under the "materials" section. If S 
responds appropriately on 4/5 trials go to next program. If S does not. 
see program below. 

Stepi : S will perform an operation within 5 seconds of instruction. 

Procedure : Give attending si^al before all trials. Place objects in front 
of S and give appropriate coirenand. specific materials used are randomly 
alternated. Socially reinforce all correct responses with direct feedback. 
After three consecutive correct responses move to the next level of prompting. 
If S ^kes no response (NR) or an Incorrect response return to the previous 
level and reach criteria at that level before moving up. 



Level 1 - Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Lev?! 7. - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
^verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level A - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There may be nioro depending on the program). 

Levpl 5 - On comniand. Score 5. . 

Gradunlly fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
at each level. 

If S responds correctly on conn-and before prompts cnn be given, score 
with a circle uround Die level he/she should be working on. Aflor five 
consecutive circled nunibors put on Rovicw. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior on coninand, score with a star (*). After three stars put beiuivior on 
Review. 

Rev'iev/: Review behavior once daily for five djys. If S responds correctly 
to BU,. of the trials put on Maintnnc5ncc. If S docs not. return to program at 
a Level 5. 
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Haln tonancp: Reviev/ onco vonkly for fiv? v/neks. If T. responds correctly 
:tO HQi of the trials distoniii.ue the proyiain. If S does not, returti to' 
Kevlew. ' , 

Probes: Present trial for the* next progrnm in the strand. 

tiaterid ls: Cup, blocks, peg, pegboard, sracking rings, penny bank, ten 
pokerchips, hat, box with lid etc. 
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OPERATK^S mm OlSTftACTOftS 

' Behavior Target : S will respond appropriately to the commands "put in", 
"put on", "take out", "take off", "push", "pull", "open", "close", 
regardless of specific objects used with 1 distractor present within 5 
seconds of the coiMiand. 

Basel ine : E will give each of the abc ve coitwands v^ith 1 distractor present 
on 5 separate occasions varying the specific materials listed mder the 
"Materials" section. If S responds appropriately on 4/5 trials go to next . 
program. If S does not, see program belay. 

Steps : Operations will be taught in pairs. Select 2 operations that the 
child did not reach criterion on during baseline and randomly alternate as 
on the data sheet. When 1 operation is learned replace with another that 
has not yet reached criterion 

Procedure : Give attending signal before all trials. Place objects in 
front of S and give appropriate command. Distractors and specific materials 
used are varied. Socially reinforce all 

correct responses vnth direct fcedbacl;. After throe consecutive correct 
respon^Gii mve to the next level of pronntinn. If S makes no response (NR) 
or an incorrect resicii.c retuini to the* previous level and reach crilcTid di 
that levL'l before movniy up. i 

Levol 1 - ^v'ipKle p!,.^i, i cjT gui dcwiue, use of uit appro[)r"iuLe 
Qriu Vcib.l1 prc::pt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger qui (':•!■, co, use of an api'ropriate (.c, lure ::nd 
ve 1 Lai pro;' pi. Score 2 . 

Level 3 - Gesture and dppruprici tc verbal pro . jjt. Sccire 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prcnpt. r,core ^. 

(There v.uiy be noro de;cn'-iin'j on the program). 

Level 5 - On coi.,'nand. Score 5. 

Gradually (^a\j tlu" level of guidance or pron'pting over the three trials 
at cdch level . 

If r. rpf.prnd:, rorrcct ly on rn-v--arid helorr pr(,'; ,if. can he qivin, : core 

with a circle arouitd the levi'I he/slii' ^-houlJ Ic wer'.in'i on. After five 

: ...if.ecut i ve circleJ nu-lvrs pi,t on I rvunv. If l!-.e child corpletL'S thj teiniinal 

behavior on ca;i.:UinJ, sciM-t.- with a st.ii' (*}. After three sUirs pul behavior on 
Review. 

Rcyirv.': Revnw !uh.;vior once Hjily ivr live days. If S respondr, correctly 

to iUi^ of ti;e trial' put cn Mainlenancc. If S doc-s not, return to proyrim at 
a Level T'. 
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Prifees: Present trial for the next program In the strand 

— Cup. blocks, peg. pegboard, stacking rings, penny tank, tin 

pockerchips, hat. box with lid. 5* • h y ^anR, un 
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STRINGING UCING HOLES 

Behavior Target ; On 3 consecutive trials vhen sitting at the table S will 
push a shoelace with stiffened end through a 1/4" diareter hole in a 1" square 
of car<fl)oard held in S's hand and pull string through from the back m the 
coninand "Lace the card". Response must be initiated within 5 seconds and 
cofl^leted within 15 seconds of command. 

Baseline : Give S a 1" square of cardboard with 1/4" hole in non-dominant 
hand and shoe lace in the other hand, give command "Lace the card". If S 
responds appropriately on 4/5 trials go to next program. If S does not, see 
program below. 

Steps : (1) S will push shoelace through a 1-1/2" hole 

(2) S will push shoelace through a 3/4" hole 

(3) S will push shoelace through a 1/4" hole 

Procedure : Give attending signal before all trials. S sits in group of 
3-4 children at the table. Place appropriate lacing materials in front of 
S and give the command "Lace the card". Socially reinforce all 

correct responses with direct feedback. After three consecutive correct 
responses move to the next level of prompting. If S makes no response (NR) 
or an incorrect response return to the previous level and reach criteria at 
that Il-vcI before rr.oving up. 

Level 1 - Complete physical guidunce, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal pro'rp*". Scoro 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score' 2. 

level 3 Gesture ?rd approprirte verbal p'^ompt. Sccr*^ 3. 

f 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There may be more depending on the program). 

Level 5 - On comirand. Score 5. 

Gradually fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
at each level. 

If S -espondr correctly on coiranand before prompts can be niven, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be workinq on. After five 
consecutive circled numbers put on Review. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior on conmand, scdre with a star {*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 

Revirv! Review bfhavior oncp daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to tiQi of the trials put on Maintenance, if S does not, return to program at 
a Level 5. 
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H»<2AS^^y^: ^^^^^ ^^^^y ^0'" ^^ve weeks. If S respwids correctly 
to 80X of the trials discontinue the prograni. If s does not, return to 
Revietr. 

Probes: Present trial for the next program In the strand 

Materials: 3, 1" squares of cardboard with 1-1/2" hole, 3/4" hole and 
1/4" hole. Shoelace with stiffened end. 
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6 PIECE PUZZLE 



Non- interlocking 

Behavior Target ; S will con^letc a 6 piece (non-interlocking) wooden puzzle 
by putting the pieces in random order within 5 seconds of command "Put in". 

Baseline : S sits at table or on rug wth group. Givf attending signal and 
shows the complete puzzle and then dumps the pieces out. Arrange pieces 
randomly in front of S with puzzle board. Give command "Put in". If S 
completes the puzzle within 30 seconds of command on 4/5 trials, proceed to 
next program. If not refer to program below. 

Steps : (1) S will put last piece in puzzle 

(randomize last piece over trials) 

(2) S will put in 5th and 6th piece of puzzle (randomize) 

(3) S will put in 4th. Sth, 6th piece of puzzle (randomize) 

(4) S will put in 3rd. 4th, Sth, 6th piece of puzzle (randomize) 

(5) S will put in 2nd. 3rd, 4th. 5th, 6th piece of ouzzle (randomize) 

(6) S will put in all 6 pieces of puzzle (randOTiize) 

Steps may be skipped or grouped. 

Procedure : S sits at table with group. Give appropriate attending signal 
for the level the child is vrarking at and set puzzle and pieces in front of 
S. If S does -not attend within 5 seconds move on to another child. If S 
attends within 5 seconds give the comnand "Put in". Socially reinforce all 
correct responses with direct feedback. After three consecutive correct 
responses move to the next level of prompting. If S makes no response (NR) 
or an incorrect response return to the previous level and reach criteria at 
that level before nxjving up. 

Level 1 - Con^lete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
• ^ and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There imy be more depending on the program). 

Level 5 - On conmand. Score 5^ 

^adually fade the level of guidance or prompt. ing over the three trials 
jt each level . 

If S responds correctly on comnand before pron^ts can be given, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five 
consecutive circled numbers put on Review. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior on coirrond, score with a star (*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 
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Review : Review behavior <»»ce dally for five days. If S res|H>nds correctly 
to 80% of the trials put on Maintenance. If S does not, return to program at 
a Level 5. 

j4aintenance : Once a week for 5 weeks give S the conmand "Put in" and record. 
Socially reinforce If S responds correctly. 

Probes : If S Is working on a step 1 thru 5 of the program, once a week probe 
for T.B. If S Is working on step 6, probe next program. 

Materials : Variety of wooden puzzles with 6 pieces not interlocking e.g. 
Fisher-Prlcp 
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PUTS TOCETHER IHT£R10CKIH€ milt 



Behavior Target : On 3 consecutive trials when sitting at the table S will 
complete a 6 piece interlocking woo(ten puzzle by putting the pieces In, In 
random order within 1-1/2 minutes of the conmand "Put the pieces In the 
puzzle". • 

Baseline : S sits at table with group show S the completed puzzle. Dump 
pieces out and arrange randomly in fr^nt of S with the puzzle board. Give 
the command "Put the pieces in the puizle". If S completes the pu^zzle within 
1-1/2 minutes of the coiranand on 4/5 trials proceed to next program, if not 
refer to program beUw. Count and record how many pieces are put in. 

Steps : (1) S will put last piece in puzzle (randomize last piece over trials) 

(2) S will put in 5th, 6th pieces of puzzle (rand^nize) 

(3) S will put in 4th. 5th and Bth pieces (randomize) 

(4) Swill put in 3rd, 4th. 5th and 6 th pieces (randomize) 

(5) S will put in 2nd. 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th pieces (randomize) 

(6) S will put in all 6 pieces of puzzle 

Procedure : Give attending signal before all trials. S sits at table with group. 
Give child puzzle and pieces in frcnt of S. Give the command, "Put the pieces 
in the puzzle". Socially reinforce all correct responses with direct feedback. 
After three consecutive correct responses move to the next level of prompting. 
If S makes no response (NR) or an incorrect response return to the previous 
level and reach criteria at that level before moving up. 

Level 1 - Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score ?. 

!ev?l 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Levol 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

• (There may be more depending on tho program). 

Level 5 - On command. Score 5. 

Gradually fade the level of guidance or prorrpting over the three trials 
at each level. 

If S responds correctly on comma '-efore prompts can be given, score 
witJi a circlf around the level he/she should be working on. After five 
consecutive circled numbers put on Review. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior w comn^and, score with a star (*). After tlirce stars put behavior on 
Itevlew. 

Review: Reviow behavior once daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to 80:* ot the trials put on Maintenance. If S does not, return to program at 
8 Level S. 
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Maintenance : Review once weekly for five weeks. If S responds correctly 

to S)% of the trials discontinue the program. If S does not, return to Review. 

Probes : If S is working on step 1*5 once a week probe for T.B. If S is 
working on step 6, probe next program. 

Materials; Fisher Price Puzzle #515 (some pieces taped in) 
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BODY PARTS PROGRAM 

Behavior Target : On 3 consecutive trials when sitting at the table, on 

comnand "Show S will point to each of the body parts below: nose, 

teir, tunwiy, mouth, knee, back, foot, chin, eye, thumb. 

Baseline : Give the command "Show " for each of the above on 5 separate 

occasions , randomly alternating the trials, if S responds appropriately on 4/5 
trials go to next program. If S does not, see program below. 

Steps : Give command "Show " S will show appropriate body parts within 

FsKonds of craranand. , 

Procedure : Randomly choose 2 of the above body parts and work with those. As 
an item reaches criterion place it on reviatf and add anotJ^r item from above. 

Give the command "Show J\ give verbal prompt e.g. "Show nose"- point 

to your nose. Give attending signal before all trials. Socially reinforce all 
correct responses with direct feedback. After three consecutive correct 
responses move to the next level of pronpting. If S makes no response (NR) 
or an incorrect response return to the previous level and reach criteria at 
that level before nx)ving up. 

Level 1 - Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There may be mre depending on the program). 

Level 5 - On command. Score 5. 

Gradually fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
a t each 1 evel . 

If S responds correctly on command before prompts can be given, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five 
consecutive circled numbers put on Review. If tJ« child conpletes the terminal 
behavior on command, score with a star (*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 

Review : Review behavior once daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to 80^ of the trials put on Ntaintenance. If S does not, return to program at 
a Level 5. 
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?^2iS"*!S^i ^^^^ once Meeklj^ for five weeks. If S resronds correctly 
rIviS discontinue the program. If S does^S?. re^S^^Jo 



Review. 

Probes : Ear, elbow, finger. 
Materials: None. 
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SmU NOSE PROGRAM 

Behavior Target ; On 3 consecutive trials when sitting at the table S will 
point to 4 body parts (nose, hair, eye, mouth) on a doll, flannelboard nan* 
or picture within 5 seconds of conrond, "Show man's (doll's) 

Baseline : Give the command "Show man's " for each of the body parts 
on 5 separate occasions, randomly alternating the trials, if S responds 
appropriately an 4/5 trials go to next program. If S does not, see program 
below. 

Steps : Give command "Shra< man's " S will show appropriate body part . 

within 5 scvonds of conmand. 

Procedure : Start with first two body parts that need to be trained. As an 
item reaches criterion place it on review and add next item. Randomly alternate 
presentations of the 2 body parts. Socially reinforce all correct responses 
with direct feedback. After three consecutive correct responses move to the 
next level of pron^ting. If S makes no response (NR) or an incorrect response 
return to the previous level and reach criteria at that level before moving 
up. 

Level 1 ' Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal proirpt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and aR)ropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There ray be more depending on the program). 

Level 5 - Oi command. Score 5. 

Grajdually fade the level of guidance or pronpting over the three 
trials at each level. 

If S responds correctly on cOTinard before prompts can be given, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five 
consecutive circled nurrtjers put on Review. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior on cormand, score with a star (*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 

Review : Review behavior once daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to 80% of the trials put on Maintenance. If S does not, return to program at 
a Level 5. 
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WffftCTance; Review once weekly for five weeks. If S responds correctly 
to 801 of the trials discontinue the program. If S does not, return to 
Review. 

Probes: Present trial for the next program in the strand. 
MateriaH : doll, flannel board man, etc. 
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SHOW NOSE PROGRAM 

Behavior Target : On 3 consecutive trials when sitting at the table S will add 
4 body parts (nose, hair, eye, mouth) to a blank flannelboard or picture face 
initiating within 5 seconds and finishing within 15 seconds of the consnand 
"Make the face". 

Basel ine: Test target behavior on 5 separate occasions. 

Steps : (1)5 adds 1 missing part randomly alternated on trials 

(2) S adds 2 riissinq parts randomly alternated 

(3) S adds 4 parts randomly alternated 

Procedure : Give attending signal before all trials. Place flannelboard face 
in front of S with the appropriate number of missing parts below the face. 
Socially reinforce all correct responses with direct feedback. After three 
consecutive correct responses move to the next level of prompting. If S rakes 
no response (NR) or an incorrect response return to the previous level and 
reach criteria at that level before moving up. 

Level 1 - Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

.(There ray be rfiore depending on the program). 

Level 5 - On conmand. Score 5. 

Gradjally fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
at each level. 

If S responds correctly on comrand before prompts can be given, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five 
consecutive circled numbers put on Review. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior on command, score with a star (*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 

Review : Review behavior once daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to 80% of the trials put on f'laintenance. If S does not, return to program at 
a Level G. 
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^W^L !f ""^^ "^^^^ S responds correctly 

Sv^. discontinue the program. If s does nbt, returrTto 

fr^es; Present trial for the next program in the strand. 
to^^parts ^ace and/or picture with separate pieces for 
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PENCIL GRASP PROGRAM 

Behavior Taught : On three consecutive trials sitting at the Itable In a group 
5 win pick up crayon with left hand and place in right hand with pencil grasp 
(between thumb and 1st two fingers) and color for 5 seconds. S will initiate 
within 5 seconds of conmand "Color". 

Baseline : Test target behavior on 5 separate occasions, if responds 
appropriatc^ly on 4/5 trials go to next program. If S does not, see program 
below. 

Steps ; (1) S will Vl 

1 left hand away independently after being guided to 
pick up crayon in left hand and place in open right hand. E 
will guide S to close right hand in pencil grasp and color 5 
seconds . 

(2) 5 will place crayon in right hand and pull left hand away 
Independently after being guided to pick up crayon in left hand , 
E will guide S to close right hand in ^ncil grasp and color 

5 seconds. 

(3) S will pick up crayon with left hand, place in right hand and pull 
left hand away independently. E will guide to close right hand 

in pencil grasp and color 5 seconds. 

(4) S will pick up crayon with left ^land, place in right hand, pull 
left hand away and close right hand into pencil grasp Independently. 
E will guide S to maintain grasp while coloring 5 seconds. 

(5) S will pick up crayon with left hand and place in right hand with 
pencil grasp and color 5 seconds. 

Procedure : Give attending signal before all trials. Socially reinforce all 
correct responses with direct feedback. After three consecutive correct responses 
move to the next level of ^r^i^ting. If S makes no response (NR) or an Incorrect 
response (X), return to the previous level and reach criteria at that level before 
moving up. If the child con^letes the terminal behavior on command, score with 
a star (*). After three stars put tehavior on Review. 

Level 1 - Conqjlete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal pronpt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and verbal 
prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There may be more depending &n the program) 

Level 5 - On command. Score 5. 

Gradually fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three 
trials at each level. 
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\-i*K , r f *^^P°"^s correctly on comamd before prwnpts can be given. sco?« 

i^'of "J^ly for Vlve days. If s responds correctly 

a Level 5. S does not, return to program at 

m^^^lriJ\l''lT ^J? ""^VJ: S responds correctly to 

ms% of the trials discontinue the program. If s does not. return to Review. 

Prrtjes: Present trial for the next program in the sicawl. 
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VERTICAL ST^MS Pffl^Wt 
(without guide) 

Behavior Taught : 3 consecutive trials when sitting at the table and given 
a crayon (pencil size) S will draw a 3" vertical line on a sheet of paper from 
the top green dot to the bottom red dot between 2 parallel lines 1/2" apart on 
the comnand "Draw a line". Response must be initiated within 5 seconds and 
completed within 15 seconds of command. S will hold crayon in a pencil grasp 
on 3 consecutive trials. 

Baseline: When seated at the table give S baseline sheet (see materials) and 
a crayon. E says "Draw a line". If respmds appropriately on 4/5 trials go 
to next program. If S does not, see program below. 

Steps : (1) S will draw first 1/4" of vertical line from dot to dot 

(2) S will draw first 1/2" of vertical line from dot to dot 

(3) S will draw first 3/4" of vertical line from dot to dot 

(4) S will draw complete 3" line from dot to dot. 

Procedure : Give attending signal before all trials. S sits at table in a 
group. Procedure is the same as Writing program #l(a), but use appropriate 
sheet for the step, S is working on. Verbal proir^Jts, "start", "stop". Socially 
reinforce all correct respmises with direct feedback. After three consecutive 
correct responses move to the next level of prompting. If S makes no response 
(NR) or an incorrect response return to the previous level and reach criteria at 
that level before moving. 

Level 1 - Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal pronpt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Score 4. 

(There may be more depending on the program) 

Level 5 - On command. Score 5. 

Gradually fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
at each level . 

If S responds correctly on command before prompts can be given, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five 
consecutive circled ni£it}ers put on Review. If the child con^^letes the terminal 
behavior on coirenand, score with a star (*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 

Review : Review behavior once daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to 80£ of the trials put on Maintenance. If S does not, return to program at 
a Level 5. 
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S^w^i Review once weekly for five weeks. If S responds correctly 
to 80« of the trials discontinue the program. If S does not, return to 

K6Vl 6M« 

Er^es: Present trial for the next program in the strand. 
Materials : Baseline sheet, , 
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DRAW A CIRCLE PROGRAM 

Behavior Target : On 3 consecutive trials when sitting at the table and given 
a pencil sized crayon and a sheet of paper 8-1 /n" x 5-1/2** S will draw a 
circle by starting at the top of the circle, wlili a counter clockwise motion 
joining circle at starting point. Response must be initiated within 5 seconds 
and completed within 20 seconds of command. S will hold crayon in pencil grasp 
on 3 consecutive trials. 

f 

Baseline: When „eated at the table give S a sheet of paper 8-1/2" x 5-1/2" and 
a crayon. E says "Draw a circle", if S responds appropriately on 4/5 trials go 
to next program. If S does not, see program below. 



S teps : 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



S 
S 

s 
s 
s 



11 
11 
11 
11 

will 



draw last 1/4 jf, circle 

draw last 1/2 of circle 

draw last 3/4 of circle 

draw complete circle with model presented 

draw complete circle, without nKJdel 



Procedure: Give attending signal before all trials, 
correct responses with direct feedback. After three 
responses move to the next level of prompting. If S 
or an incorrect response return to the previous level 
that le\«1 before moving up. 



Socially reinforce all 
consecutive correct 
makes no response (NR) 
and reach criteria at 



Level V 

Level 2 

Level 3 

Level 4 

Level 5 



Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbal prompt. Score 2. 

Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Appropriate verbal prompt.-- Score 4. 

(There may be more depending on t^ program). 



On command. 



Score 5, 



Gradually fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
at each level . 

If S responds correctly on command before prompts can be given, score 
with a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five- 
consecutive circled numbers put on Review. If the child completes the terminal 
behavior on connand, score with a star (*). After three stars put behavior on 
Review. 



Review: Review behavior once daily for five days, 
to 80% of the trials put on Maintenance. If S does 
'a Level 5. 



If S responds correctly 
not, return to program at 
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S^ft6fo? " fL flVl^.T""^ weekly 'or five weeks. If S. responds correctly 
to 80% of the trials discontinue the program. If S does not. return to^Review, 

Probes: Present trial for the next program in the strand. 

.. ^^g'^^^lS'. s^^eet of paper 8-1/2" x 5-1/2" and a pencil sized crayon. 
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CRAWLING PROGRAM 1: POSTURE 

Bella vlor Taught (target): 

Child will hold self In handa and knees posture for 10 seccmds with 

(a) hands open and fingers forward 

(b) back flat 

(c) head looking forward: after being placed in this position with the 
instruction "look up". 

Directions for Teaching': 

Baseline : 

Teacher will place child in hands and knees posture and give instruction 
"look up". A toy is placed at eye level in front of child. If child will hold 
himself in cr,awl posture* as specified above for 10 seconds on 4/5 trials, 
proceed to next program. If not, proceed to program below. 

Steps: 

1, Child is prtme cm stonvich and hold head up with 

(a) wei^lit suppi>ried on open hands 

(b) tirtpers pointed forward 

r (c) elbows straight f^i^r five stjronds 

If child d(u*s not hc^ld his head up refer back to head control prone program. 

2. Child sits hack an heels with 

(a) weight supported on open hands 

(b) fingers forward 

(c) liands directly under shoulders 

(d) head looking forward for five seconds 

3. Child maintains luinds and knees position with 

(a) hands open and fingers forward 

(b) head looking forward for five seconds 

4, Qilld maintains target behavior posture for 10 seconds with 

(a) hands open and fingt^rs forward 

(b) head looking forward in direction of movement 

(c) back flat. 
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Trocedure: Place child in posture appropriate to the step and give instruction 
"look up". A toy is placed at eye level in front of the child. 

For Steps 1 and 2: 

If child has clenched fists first stroke closed fist on floor then stretch closed 
fist into more flexion and open hand placing it flat on floor with fingers forward. 

jUevels: (1) Teacher and child nwiximal guidance to maintain appropriate posture. 

Record •'I** N.B. 1 mimjdiately before each trial tether applies 
momentary stiiich, a quick forceful push as indicated below: 

Step 1 & 1: Teacher places his hands on child's shoulders and pushes 
down perpendicular to the floor. 

Step 3: Teacher places his hands on child's hips and pushes down 

perpendicular to the floor. 

Step 4: Teacher places his hands on child's back and pushes down 

gent ly towards floor. 

(2) Teacher gives minimal guidance to maintain appropriate posture. 
Record *'2'\ Stretch is applied immediately before each trial as 
in level 1. 

(3) Tec'u:her gestures to child ti) maintain the appropriate posture or 
^pr moiiels the appropriate posture. Record "3". N.B. During the 

entire trial Teacher applies resistance to child. The resistance 
must be applied smoothly. It must be enough to make child put out 
some effort but never so great as to prevent motion or push him out 
of the position. It is applied in the same position and direction 
as the stretch in level 1 above. The resistance is faded out during 
the series of trials. 

(4) Teacfier gives an additional verbal prompt. "Look up*\ "look at me*' 
in order to maintain the posture. Record "4". 

(3) Teacher gives command. Score ''5'\ 

After 5 correct scores on three consecutive trials, move to next I'^vel 
If an incorrect response or no response is made, score *'x'' and drop back to a 
previous level. Reach criterion at that level and continue to gradually fade level 
of guidance over the three trials for each level. 

Skipping procedure ; After 5 consecutive subscripts "S" move to review. 

Review Trials : Test once a day for five days. If 80% is attained, proceed to 

next program: if not ^ return to proRram. 

Maintenance : N/A. 
Material: None. 
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WASHES HANDS AND FACE PROGRAM 

Behavior Target; On 3 consecutive trials S washes hands and face with water, 
dries. S will wash hands in water, riA wet hands over face, then dry hands 
and face with towel on command "Wash hands and face". 

Baseli ne: Sit S in front of basin of water with a towel folded to the left 
of the basis. If S begins to wash hands and face (as s^^cified below step 6) 
within 5 seconds of the command and completes the tasks within 60 seconds 
of the cofliiand on 4/5 trials go to next grooming program. If not, proceed 
with program below. 

Steps : p) S riijs wet tace with towel until no moisture remains 

(2) S rubs Met hands and face with towel until no fmiisture remains 

(3) S picks up towel and dries hands and face 

(4) S rubs wet hands on cheeks, mouth, chin, nose and forehead, picks 
up towel and dries hands and face. 

(5) S rubs hands in water, washes face, picks up towel and dries hands 
and face. 

Procedure ; Give attending signal before all trials. E sits S in front of 
basis of water with towel folded to left side of basin am^ gives command 
appropriate to the step. S^.i^^ly reinforce all 

cci-rect responses with d-rect feedback. A'^er three consecutive correct 
responses n-ove to the next level of prompting. If S makes no response (NR) 
or anjncorioct response rt-turn to the previous level and reuch criteria at 
that level beloru inuviny up. 

Lc:vl1 1 - Cor.^.Uiu- physical guidoi.ce, u.j of an appropiiate gesture 
and verbal ptcmpt. Score 1. 

level 2 - One finger cjuidance, use of an appropriate gesture and 
verbfil prompt. Score 2. 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appiopriate verbal prompt. Score A. 

(Thtre my be more depend intj on the program). 

Level 5 - On command. Score 5. 

Grnduully fadj the level of guidance or prompting over the three trials 
at each level. 

It S rcspp"ds renpctly on cc:rmand before prompts can .be given, ccurc 
with a cirri.'' aroi ui t!..' iov<M Irv'sho shouki i-c workinq on. After five 
consecutive circled u\u.\^prz put m Hovicv/. If the child completes the tcnninal 
behavjcr on coiisnanJ, unau with a slur (*). After tlircc stars put bfhavior on 
Review. 

Rcyj^'w-" Rt-'vlc.v bch.ivltjr once daily for five d.iys. If S responds correctly 
to iiO^ of the trials put on Maintenance. If S docs not, return to proqram at 
a Level 5. 
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Halntenance; Review cmce tfeekly for five weeks. If S responds correctly 
to 80Z of the trials discontinue the prograa. If S does not, return to 
Review. 

Probes; Present trial for the next program in the strand. 
Materials ; One wash basin, towels. 
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COAT ON PKmm 

^ayier Tayiht: S will put on *mfastened op©? front coat, si^ater or jacket * 
on conmand "Coat on". S will initiate on cwnmand within 5 seconds and complete 
activity in 30 seconds. 

Baseline : E gives coiranand "Coat on" on 5 separate occasions. If S responds 
appropriately on 4/5 trials go to next program. If S does not, see program , 
below. 

Steps : (1). ;S puts on coat when right sitte on shoulder (right arm in sleeve) 
' left arm in above elbow. 

' {2) S puts on coat when right side on shoulder, left hand in sleeve. 

(3) S puts on coat when right arm is in. 

(4) S puts on coat when right hand started in sleeve. 

(5) S puts on coat when guided to hold right side 

(6) S puts on coat when handed to him. 

Procedure : E gives command "Coat on". Socially reinforce all correct responses 
with direct feedback. After three consecutive correct responses move to the 
next level of prompting. If S makes no response (NR) or an incorrect response 
(X). return to the previous level and reach criteria at that level before moving 
up. After three consecutive correct level 5 trials put on Review. 

Level 1 - Complete physical guidance, use of an appropriate 
gesture and verbal prompt. Score 1. 

Level 2 - One finger guidance, use of an appropriate gesture 
and verbal prompt. Score 2. . 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3. 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal prompt. Socre 4. 

(There may be more depending on the program) 

Level 5 - On conmand. Score 5. 

Gradually fade the level of guidance or prompting over the three 
trials at each level. 

If S responds correctly on command before prompts can be given, score with 
a circle around the level he/she should be working on. After five consecutive 
circled nwnbers put on Review. 

Review : Review behavior once daily for five days. If S responds correctly 
to 80^ of the trials put on Maintenance. if S does not, return to program 
at a Level 5. 

Maintenance : Review once weekly for five weeks. If S responds correctly to 
80% of the trials discontinue the program. If S does not, return to Review. 

Probes : Present trial for the next program in the strand. 

Material : one jacket. 
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co«p1ete within 30 secZs of JowSJJd. * 

seeTrogram below ^ ' program. if s does not. 

''^ LSKl"''' thumbs when just • 

'^^ bel^'h^l!"""'^ ^^''^ thu*s when just 
a.*"'sL?tehi ""^^ toes 

haSSeS ?S hWhe'r.'"'""" ""'^ '"c" 

n>o»rto the nexruSei Of promtlnS H r^J«'"""'' correct responses 
Incorrect response fx return ;n ?h<. ? "? "^sponse NR or an 

that level befo?l tov ng^ iJf ^ tK^"^""* ^'-'^'-la at 

trials put on Review ^ consecutive correct Level 5 

'''''' - 9e^i»J:^1^p"^^^^ 

' ' ?"n5 v?rgf [ s1o%e°V" ^^^"^^^^^^ 

Level 3 - Gesture and appropriate verbal prompt. Score 3 

Level 4 - Appropriate verbal pron^t. Score 4 

(There may be irore depending on the program) 

Level 5 - On commajid. Score 5 
trial, at ealX"l]J^if'^' ^^'"^ °^ °^ "^"^^^^"9 over the three 

With a c1r^^e^;"^d^t"e^'e1'i^^^ before prompts can be given, score 

consecutive circled numJerf pit onMvfSS "^"^^"^ ^^'^ 

§gv1^: Review behavior once dally for fiw» h^i/c c 

tol^of the trials put on Maintenance ^5 n^!; . T ^ r^sP°"«^s correctly 

a Lewi 5. nainwnance. If S does. not. return to program at 

^ntenance; Review once weekly for five weeks if «; rocn«n^. 
SfflToflHrtrlals discontinue tXe progra'.'Tf^s doel not"'Se"t3?n"olevlL'° 
frobes: Present trial for the next program In the strand. 
^M aterial ; l sock. •' 
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APPENDIX D 



INCIDENTAL TEACHING METHODS 
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Incidental Teaching 
Situation ] ^ Child ^elected a nd InUi a ted Activities 

i.h^ ^^^l !i^"3tion. the child indicates either throunh qpsturps or 
t?r^2l ^^'^ """^^ ^^'^^ "f^tain sonnthinn fron the 

rM?w^r'- °r situations have been utilized to encourane the 

classroon" " lanquane with the teachers and parents in the 

Presc hool Classroom 

Dressinn and Toileti rH- 

(a)< The child indicates tn a parent or teacher bv qesture or 
vert>a ization that he or she requires help to nut on or take off an 
article of clothmn or qet on or off the nottv or toilet. The teacher 
responds with " want help ?" or " y/ant up ?" t^fjcner 

(h) If the child is trvinn to tie shoelaces, do buttons, or 
a similar activity, the te.icher asks " want help ?" 

Playing with Ohiects in thp na<;srnnm 

(a) The child indicates hv word or qosture that he/she reouires 
heln to utilize an ob.iect. The teacher responds " want help- ^" 

Hnnc i^J ^'f/'^ild/ttonpts to operate an obiect unsuccessfully hut 

?or rh^u' Tho't "^^^^ chalkboard lookinn 

Tot Chalk. The teacher or parent holds the chalk and as^s " what uanf ^" 

The Child Requests Ohipcts that are Inflcces sjhlo 

(a) The child indicates tn teacher nr narent bv word or nesture 
chat he/she requires help to obtain a toy or obiect.' 

(b) The child atter.mts to obtain an object nr tov that is 
inaccessible (for exannlp, nore juice or tmats at juice tine, nr tovs). 

Toddler Class rnon: 



Incidental Hressinn nnd Tniletinn 



^^L ?u ^^^V"^ indicates to teacher or naront bv gesture nr verbali- 
zation that he/she require'^, heln to put on or take off an article o^' 
clothmn or net on or off the pottv. 

^^IV^ ^^^^"^ ^^'^/^^fltv nuttim on or takinn off an 
article of clothinn nr nettinn on or off the nnttv but doe'-, not asf- ^or 
help. 
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The Child ftqui res Assistance In Playing with an (foject or Toy in the 
Classroom (for exainple, turning the crank on a jack-lh-the-box, place 
MmU Fisher Price mn in bus, etc.) 

(a) The child indicates by word or gesture that he/she requires 
help to play with an object or operate the toy. 

(b) The child atten^ts to operate the toy or object but is unable ~ 
to do so and does not request assistance. 

The Child Requests Objects that are out of Reach or Inaccessible (for 
exan^le, child requests juice at a time other than juice time or requests 
a toy that is on top shelf or behind plexiglass) 

(a) The child indicates to the teacher or parent by word or 
gesture that he/she requires help to obtain an object or toy. 

(b) The child atten^ts to obtain an object that is out of reach 
or inaccessible. 



Situation 2 - Teacher Selected and Initiated Activities 

The second condition in which incidental teaching procedures have 
been instituted is in a teacher selected and initiated situation. In this 
instance, the child is engaged in an activity where, although there is not 
any assistance required by the child, the teacher is able to initiate an 
intervention desigred to facilitate teaching and further introduce the child 
to the idea that a request, hcn^ever limited, will result in assistance or 
help,. 

Toddler Classroom 



Guided Play 

(a) Picking up toys - teacher says "put toys on shelf" 

"pick up—-" 

(b) The child is looking at a book - teacher says "show me " 

(for knoMf) words or for new words) teacher says "Here's a Say--" 

(c) Child is playing with a toy - teacher says "What's that?" or 
teacher asks "Is this a --?" 

(d) Playing catch - teacher says "What want?" 

child says "ball" or "want ball" 
teacher throws the ball, to child 

Playing House 

(a) The child is playing with an object. 

The teacher says "What's that?" or "That's a — . Say — " 
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(b) Child Is plajfing with an <^ct Inai^roprlately (e.g. pyttifif 
and inm in with tte dishes), teacher says '*Thaf s an — . Do this" and 
models appropriate behavior for the'c^ild. 

(c) The child is playing apprijpriately with objects (e.g. eating 
with a fork and plate). The teacher gives the child an additional object 
(e.g. knife) and says "Here's a The child doesn't use the adtted 
object appropriately. The teacher irodels and says "Do this — (e.g. cut). 

(d) The child is playing appropriately (eating with fork and plate) 
a teacher extends or adds a new activity (washing dishes). The teacher 
says "Let's — " 



Juice Time 

(a) The teacher holds juice or a snack and asks "What want?" The 
child responds "want --" or "(labels object)" or "more 

(b) When the child is finished with the snack, the teacher says 
"I want a cup". The child gives the cup to teacher. 

(c) If ttw child has any refuse from the snack, the teacher says 
"Put in garba^." 



Wiping Nose 

The child sneezes or has a running nose. The teacher hands the 
child a kleenex and says "wipe nose." 



Coughing 

The child coughs. The teacher models covering the irouth when 
coughing. The teacher gives cwnmand "Do this, hand on mouth." 



When the child W^sits on the Floor 



The teacher says "feet forward". 



Additional Situations in Which Instructions are Provided are the 
Following: 

Commands Some Possible Materials 

Put in naires in chart, tokens in cup, pegs in board. 

Take out sand in pails 

Give to toys, block 
Bring me 
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Cffigaands Scm Possible Materials 

Is this your — clothes, pictures, toys 
Is this a 

Pick up tokens, toys, blocks 

Put on toy/shelves, dishes/table, clothing/child, 

figure/flannel board 

What want any objects 
Bring me 

Pour sand, water, juice 
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Toddler Classroom 



Freeplay - Incidental teaching for individual or groins of two or of 
two or nu>re (teacher and parent initiated). 

(a) Put in - teacher sits child down on rug (with 1/2" yellw 

blocks and large bowl) 

- teacher gives child block and command "Put in" 

- teacher holds out bowl to child 

(b) Take out - teacher sits child down on rug 

- teacher shows child bowl with block(s) in and gives 
command "Take out" 

- teacher holds out bowl to child 

(c) Give to - using above exan^le situatiwis 

- teacher gives block to child and gives command 

"Give to" (i.e., Danny give to Steven. Steven put In") 

- teacher holds bowl of block and vives command "Take 
out". "Give to Steven, Steven give to me or —(names)". 

(d) Put on - teacher gives child stacking ring or block and commands 

"Put on". 

(e) Take off - teacher presents stack of rings on peg to child and 

gives command "Take off" 

(f) Give to - using above example and situations 

- teacher gives ring to Danny giving comnand, i.e., 
"Danny give to Steven, Steven put on" 

- teacher gives command, i.e. "Danny take off, give 
to Steven. Steven give to to." 

(g) HU - teacher holds out drimi and gives the child the drum stick. 

The teacher gives comnand "Hit drm" 

Give to - teacher using incident above. I.e., "Danny hit, Danny 
give to Steven (stick)" 

(h) Push - teacher gives the child car and command? "push" (car with 

wheel and string attached) 

Pull - teacher gives the child car with string and conwnands "pull" 

(1) Throw in - teacher gives the child bean bag and commands "throw 
•in" (basketball game) 
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(j) Pick up » teacher drops block in front of the dtlld and gives 
coomand "pick up" (e.g.. Pick up Danny, give to 

put in 
throw in 

(k) Go get - teacher places row of block on shelf and gives conmand 
"Go get" 

- teacher holds out hands and glve^ command "give to 
me"/br1ng me 

Juice Time - Come here (to the table) 

(a) The teacher stands at table and gives connand "come here" 

(b) Want juice - teacher points to juice cup. Teacher prompts 

child to point to cup, gesture towards cup or 
make sound. Teacher then gives the child juice. 

(c) Want cookie - teacher points to cookie. Teacher prompts child 

to point to cookie, gesture tmvards cookie or 
" make sound. Teacher then gives child cookie. 



Self-Help 

(a) Wiping nose - child sneezes or has rwining nose. Teacher hands 

child kleenex and gives comnand "wipe nose" 

(b) Coughing - child coughs. The teacher models covering mouth. 

When coughing, the teacher gives command. Do this, 
hand on mouth" 
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APPENDIX E 

RAW DATA FOR NORMATIVE TESTS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, 
RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE, AND EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 
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